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SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, 


4^c. 4c« 4'f* 


SIDON, ON THE APPROACH FPtOM BEIROUT. 


Near to Sidon begin the precincts of the Holy Land, and of that part in particular 
which was allotted unto Asher, the borders of which tribe extended to Carmel. In 
ancient times this city often awakened the jealousy of Tyre by her wealth and com- 
merce, which she owed to the convenience of her fine harbour, rendered capable, by 
art and skill, of containing a great number of vessels. 'I'he Christians lost this city in the 
year 1111: they afterwards retook it from the Saracens, and St. Louis repaired it in 1250, 
but the Saracens became masters of it a second time in 1289, and subsequently the 
celebrated Emir Faccardine, prince of the Druses, destroyed in a great measure the 
harbour, to keep his enemies, the Turks, at a distance. The ride from Beirout to Sidon, 
a distance of seven hours, is very pleasant ; yet the transition from the varied and beau- 
tiful neighbourhood of the former, to the rich monotony around Sidon, is greatly for the 
worse ; for Beirout is the only habitable place in Syria for an Englishman. — Within a 
couple of hours of Sidon is a miserable khan, desolately standing near a sandy tract, 
over which is the path to the town : the welcome cup of cofiee is not to be had here ; 
the poor Arab does not stand in its door, offering it to tbe lips of the traveller and 
pilgrim, as in the lonely hovel between Sidon and Tyre. . It w'as evening when wa 
entered the gates; the weather was, beautiful, but there was hot a breeze even from the 
sea. The, caravanserai, if so it could be called, was a dreary place ; in one of its 
waste rooms we were compelled to take up our abode, and thought how' quickly our lot 
was changed — from the hospitable home of a friend, its marble stairs, comfortable rooms,, 
and tried companionship— to this dull hold in Sidon. Wo had ho letter of introduction, 
as was sometimes the ease, to the wealthy or the povverful: it was somewhat melahfcholy 
to look around; even the pah , of charcoal, that now would have been welcome, was 
missing :, tbe night-breeze from the sea began to come chill, through tbe long passages 
and broken casements. In the evening we paid a, visit to a merchant’s family in Sidon ; 
the. contrast was vivid and delightful : we sd; on soft carpets and cushions, the pipe and 
coffee was pi'esented, and some light Oriental dishes, with some excellent wine, were soon 
served. The lady of the house, a pretty w'onian and well dressed, presided at the supper, 
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and tlie conversation was easy and agreeable; they were Syrian C^linsiians, and spoke the 
lingua-franca tongue. She assured us she had made one or two of the swevt dishes with 
her own hands. The experience of this evening made mo resolve, wherevf*r I w^ait in 
future, to seek the dwelling of the natives, whether poor or rich, rather tlian tlu^ ^^alls cd’ 
the khan, or, on some occasions, even of the monastery. In Jerusalem I liad pmd 
to applaud this decision, being lodged in the house of a native near the gate of Ihuhlehem : 
my apartments opened on the battlements of the strong and anchmt wadi, at u short, 
distance from the tower of David: they served my repasts every day on a little iahh* 
about a foot and half high; fresh cream and honey, bread and coilee, for liivakfast ; the 
wine of Jerusalem, which Chateaubriand pronounced to be exquisite, at dimu‘i% and in 
the evening the family assembled, and sung some native air to the sound of tlu^ guitar. 
From this calm retreat, that had quite a feeling of home about it, I was .^(Hluetnl by the 
Franciscan monks of St. Salvador, to enter their monastery, where a small and wretcdied 
cell, paved with stone, was my abode ; a chair and table, a miserable ilock-luMk my ac(*om- 
modations; a chill air also, for the light dimly struggled through a low and grated window. 
At sunset the gate of the monastery was always shut, and the captive in Ins dungt^on did 
not look forth with more desire on the mountain and stream, than did the trin oiler, as b.e 
paced the gloomy passages and halls, look on the ruinous and memorable places of the 
city, where it \Yas so sweet to wander in the freshness of the evening. We. enlma^d mu'* 
of the coffee-houses in Sidon, that was filled with well-clress(Hl Turks, lounging t>n the 
soft benches: many of them sat at the open windows that luokeil on the sea, vhirlt fell 
on the beach with a lulling sound. Having no tobacco, my next ludghhcutr, a geod- 
looking Turk, instantly offered me his little silken bag, to fill my pip(‘. wiili its eonuml> ; 
for every respectable Turk carries his bag about him, as inseparably as an Knglishman 
does his watch. In this manner is a great part of the clay heguiled by this iudoieut 
and apathetic people^sipping coffee eternally — uttering grave and pithy » 

stroking their beards— taking off their turbans, and smoothing their !)ald heatls. ^Fu 
relieve this monotony, a story-teller often breaks in, stands suddenly in the initidle 
of the room, and begins Ms tale with wild gesticiiktion, and a rapid ihw of words. 
The Turk listens intensely, and then breaks forth into loud peals of lauglitur, Blinking 
his heavy sides and wide garments with infinite glee, feeling all the luxury of tlm 
contrast. The cottages and gardens without the walls exhibit a more animated luul 
mote interesting scene, of quiet industry and prosperity, for here each Syrian peasant 
rejoiced in the fruits of his own labour, and sat under the shade) W" of his own. vine ami 
fig-tree. These Syrians were comely in their persons, and neat in their attire ; the 
graceful cap and tassel, with the tunic, set off their light and slender forms. Many of the 
yomg women wore several rows of gold coins braided into their hair, and each 

side the face as low as the besom ; and the hair of others was braided behind, and fell 
dowm the back in long tresses : they wore sandals on their feet. 

In the approach to Sidon from Beirbut, the town looks to less advantage than in the 
route from lyre, save that the ancient mole, the high ridge of rocks oppasito, and 
the shipping, are finely visible* The mole was broken by FacardinOs whereby he 
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destroyed a beautiful basin for vessels : the beach is broad, sandy, and firm. Had Lady 
Hester Stanhope chosen her residence about a mile or two from Sidon at the foot of 
the hills, and planted and improved the spot with the same taste as at Marilius, it would 
have been a luxurious, sheltered, and exquisite home; a bower of Armida, not a little, 
oasis wrested from tbe mountain’s brow : a retreat that may be said to be shelterless, 
neighbourless — a wild solitude, over which passes fiercely the sweep of the tempest. 
Would not one English companion or friend have been a treasure here? — to most 
persons it would, but not to the recluse of Marilius, who w'as surrounded by foreign 
domestics and attendants, only. Miss W., who resided several years with her in a kind 
of honourable but bitter dependence, had the boldness to become the wife of a young 
Syrian, who had been her ladyship’s dragoman, but dismissed from her service for daring 
to fall in love with the former. The attachment, however, was mutual, yet sorely was 
it crossed for a protracted period ; they both drank of the waters of jealousy and suspi- 
cion, for, like Elizabeth, the Syrian recluse could not endure that any of her courtiers 
or attendants should be the slaves of love. Yet even this storm passed away; kindlier 
and more indulgent feelings at last succeeded : after a long interval of severe probation, 
the marriage was permitted; the young Englishwoman passed from tbe hold of Marilius, 
whose iron had entered into her soul, to that of her husband ; and he was subsequently 
benefited by the kindness of his former mistress. What then became of the prestige 
of the East ? If the secret tlioiighls of her heart could have been disclosed, she perhaps 
desired to return to England to finish her days; but she never did return: — pride, the 
fear of derision, the affected scorn of European tastes and habits, the rooted preference 
to Oriental feelings, (even, may it be said, in faith,) caused her to go down to the grave 
without friend or lover to lament over her, or to say, “Alas ! her glory !” The powers 
of her mind continued acute to her latest moments, arid her conversation animated and 
brilliant ; but her pallid face and her inactive frame long told of increasing infirmities . 
and perhaps there was at times the thought that it was a bitter thing to draw near to 
the grave in a strange land, far from all the associations, tbe memories, and feelings, of 
earlier and better life. 

The conquest of Syria by Ibrahim diminished the influence of Lady Hester over 
the potentates of tbe land : Abdallah, the pasha of Acre, was ever accessible to her 
interference, and indulgent to her requests; with the governor of Damascus also, her 
intercession rarely failed of success, whether on behalf of merchant or traveller, or of 
the oppressed subjects, or whether it concerned her own personal comfort or luxury. 
But Ibrahim was too powerful as well as too distant a despot to he sensible of the 
prestige, or gracious to the caprices, of the “ great lady,^^ whose queendom of the East 
had for some time been passing from her; even her local influence in the surrounding 
territory diminished henceforth yearly: presents, and even considerable payments, had 
been made for some years to the religious orders of tbe Turks, or rather to their most 
eminent mosques and temples, to secure tbe continuance of the good will and word of 
the priesthood and their adherents. 

The soil about Sidon appears to be very rich : how large a portion of this, and of 
the whole Land of Promise, if cultivated, would again be as the “garden of the Lord 
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vines, shady, and fragrant with the perfume of blossoms : the ecum-laiuls in die iicigL** 
bourhood are very productive. The soil is deep, and often by sli'eauis, nhif/b, 

aJter fertilizing the plain, fall over the cdiffs, oi' turn the eoru-niills in ih<‘ir <i('sro!it n? 
the sea. During the greater part of the year, alternate breezes refresh tlu' air : hv do^ , 
a sea-breeze sweeps strongly up the western side of the gulf; and at nigh(, tfm yi\ a* 
northern valley which traverses Mount Taurus conducts the laud %viud frcan {he euld 
moLuitahis of the interior. In the bazaar, there is cloth, hardware, ami various spt‘(*iiM(n!s 
of English and German manufactures, brought chiefly by the rt'gtdar earavaii^ 
Smyrna. Adalia is governed by a pasha, and is the chief place in the disfrict of 'rt kido 
which includes the coast of Pampbylia and Lyeia. It derived its name from ils roumim^ 
Attains Philadelphus, to wdiom Philadelphia also owes its origin. It wa,s ouc(‘ a IfiNluip';; 
see, though the episcopal church is now converted into a mascpie. The clmrdi had omn* 
a beautiful and wealthy empire in this land: a mitre, and a domain to Hup|uHl. it in povrr 
and luxury, was a delicious dignity in those days, along this sphmdid c*)ast: nut ihc 
Greek seigneur or merchant, but the ecclesiastic, has richest source of over iIh^ fallon 
sees of Adalia, Lara, and many other sites of smgxxlar attraction. 

At the distance of a long da/s journey from Adalia, is the foot T>f the i»rcal mnnninm 


Tacktalu, its bald summit rising in an insulated peak 7800 feet above the sea. Ibis 
is the Mount Solyma of the ancients: it extends seventy miles to tlie iiorthv.ard: 
base is broken into deep ravines, and covered with small trees; tlio midilh; zone, cfjveretl 
with scattered evergreen bushes, appears to be limestone. ‘^‘=It is uattiral,” of>s(aacs aiT 
excellent traveller, «that this stupendous mountain, in a country inhabit(Hl by an illiimau • 
and credulous people, should be the subject of numerous tales and iraditlcuj.s * i1h< 
peasants say that there is a perpetual flow of the very purest water from thc^ npns, nrul 
that notwithstanding the snow which still lingered on the declivities, rostvs blow tlunn^ all 
the year round. The aga of DeHchtash assured us, that every autumn a mbdnv oruau 
heard to issue horn the summit of the mountain, louder than the report of anv 'catumrn 
He professed his Ignorance of the cause, but being pressed for his opinion, gravdv 
repaed, that he believed it was an annual summons to the elect to make the hir^i of (heir 

of the city of Phasehs, with its three ports and its lake, as described by Strabo. Thv 
lake IS now a mere swamp, occupying the middle of the isthmus. 
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WALL ON THE WEST SIDE OF ANTIOCH. 

A large part of the walls of ancient Antioch still remain, but authorities vary as to 
the circuit enclosed by them, which at present appears to be between four and five miles : 
this is much less, however, than the space assigned in ancient times. Tliey run along 
the river on the north-west, ascend the steep hill on the south-west, run along its summits, 
and on the north-east run down the hill to the river: their aspect, on the crests and 
steep declivities of the mountain, is very strange as well as magnificent : these walls are 
from thirty to fifty feet high, fifteen feet thick, and flanked by numerous square towers : 
several portions are of the original walls erected under the Seleucidse, but it seems 
probable, from the quantity of Roman tiles found in many of the towers, and the mode 
of their disposition, that they are chiefly Roman work, and were erected by Justinian, 
after the town had been ruined by the Persians. Antioch has no good buildings : the 
houses are chiefly built of stone, pent-roofed, and covered with red tiles : the* streets are 
naiTO 'V, with a raised pavement on each side for foot passengers : in summer, these 
streets are very close and hot ; in winter, miry and miserable. It is a comfortless place 
for the stranger, unless he finds a welcome in the hospitable home of such a man as 
Glrgius Adeeb : *^hen will his days pass without anxiety, mistrust, or discomfort, and 
he can enjoy at his ease the exquisite excursions without the walls : returning at the 
close of day from Daphne, the White lake, the dell of the Orontes, or the splendid 
mountains, he will find society at home, a circle gathered round the plentiful board, 
composed of Turk, Egyptian, and Frank — a few* officers of the Turkish army, a 
missionary, or an artist : for the host’s maxim w^as to please every one, whatever his 
faith or pretentions ; and at Antioch this is no easy card to play. There was hardly 
another roof, similar to this of Girgius, to be found in the East : and among so bigoted 
and grossly ignorant a population as that of Antioch, his liberal conduct and sentiments 
would have brought mischief on his head, but that Ibrahim Pasha, who, like his father the 
viceroy, was somewhat of a freethinker, ruled all Syria wdien this kind man dw^elt there. 

The Wall in the plate, on the west side of Antioch, is one of the most entire as well 
as interesting portions now remaining ; and is thus described by an eminent traveller 
nearly a century since. On the western side, this w'all has resisted both time and earth- 
quakes : it is exceedingly strong, and well built of stone, with beautiful square towers at 
equal distances. I am persuaded that this is the very wall built by Seleucus, and yet 
there is not the least breach in it, nor a sign of any: there w^ere no battlements on the 
wall, but there was a walk on the top of it, and where there was any ascent, on the 
heights or steep places, steps were made on the top, so that they could go all round the 
city on the walls with the 'greatest ease.^^ Since this was written, the earthquake has 
again done its work, and these walls are much ruined in many parts. The northern 
portion of the valley of the Orontes within the ancient walls is now filled with extensive 
gardens, planted with olive, mulberry, and fig-trees, and along the winding banks of the 
river, tall and slender poplars are seen. The bazaars are numerous, and contain a good 
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food, and the pestilential air of the neighbourhood, revenged on the Turks the wrongs 
done to the Syrians. The success of the Egyptian leader much benefited Antioch and 
its territory; security, order, and confidence, the fruits of a strict and tolerant govern- 
ment, were then enjoyed in a far greater degree; the cruel bigotry of the people was kept 
in awe, if not entirely suppressed, by the presence of an Egyptian garrison, among whom 
were several European officers. Ibrahim, having strengthened his force by the Syrian 
levies, left Antioch, at length, to fight his last and great battle of Koniah; b(^ next occu- 
pied the province of Adana, where he remained till October, establishing, as hud (hiue 
in Syria, order in the province, securing possession of the towns, and ])repuring for his 
descent into Asia Minor through the mountain passes of Caramania. These passes 
of great natural strength : the Asiatic troops defended them, but Ibrahim carried ilnnn 
almost by a coup de main, and defeated a large body of Turks who had taken up their 
position in the northern extremity of the mountains. Ilis army then passed down into 
the extensive plains of Asia Minor, not more than 20,000 men, with tvv(mty-five pieces 
of artillery, to achieve the conquest of the Ottoman empire, and cuter Oonstautinuple 
victorious ; both which splendid results, but for tlie sudden intervention of ilusui, he would 
have accomplished. 


THE PASS OF SOUK BAIIKADA. 


The neighbourhood of Damascus is rich in attractive excursions; if the straugm* seek 
a wild contrast, a swift and perfect transkiou, lie can issue from the labyrinth of gardens 
into the desert, and lose himself in its vast and solitary plains. Or he (*aii set'k more 
hallowed ground, where, a few leagues distant, on a high liiil, is the <h'cek convent of 
Saint Theda, the beautiful and canoni^sed disciple of St. Paul, and the female proto- 
martyr: all around, the rocks arc cut into niches and grottoes. In auotlu'r dfirectimi is 
the Greek convent of Sidonaia, situated at the farther end of a large vale, on the tiqi of 
a rock: this was once a bishop’s see, and he resided in the convemt. About twelve 
miles to the north-west of Damascus is a high and steep mountain, sunuomited liy a 
ruined church, built over the spot whore it is said Cain Imricd Abel; tlie legend is, that 
the fratricide carrierl the corpse for some time on his back, not knowing how to dispose 
of it, till he saw a raven making a hole in the ground to bury onti of liis own spnenes, 
which gave him the hint to inter his brother. The few remains of tiiis (‘bun*!! are very 
ancient and interesting. Further north, and at tlie distance of seven hours from the 
city, is the pleasant village of Ain Fijji, at the end of a beautiful ami woll-miltivated vale. 
Its river is one of the coolest in the world : it issues from the limest^nicj rock, a deep 
and rapid stream of about thirty feet wide ; it is pure and cold as iced water, and after 
coursing down a stony and rugged channel for about a humlred yards, Mk into tlie 
Barrada, where it loses both its name and its beauty. Idu) Barrada is tlie aiiekmt 
Pharpar of Scripture, to which Naaman made an exulting allusion, when eommarided 
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to go and wash in the Jordan. Perhaps, when the counsel was given, it was in the 
summer season, when the waters of the Jordan were greatly shrunk and diminished, and 
the Syrian lord recalled to mind the rapid and better supplied, but less beautiful stream 
of Pharpar. The river Abaiia is no longer known under that name s it was anciently 
described as running into the city itself, its waters being conveyed by pipes into all the 
houses of distinction, as well as the market-places ; while the Pharpar ran by the city 
walls, and watered the gardens- The present more considerable river is the Barrada, 
out of whose bosom issue three or four other small streams: there are altogether six 
streams, natural and artificial included; yet as four of these are the work of art, the 
original division of the waters into two branches would correspond to the mention made 
of the Abana and Pharpar. It is probable that the former was once the larger river, 

About three hours al)ov(^ the village and vale of Ain Fijji, pursuing the banks of the 
Barrada, is a very pictnres<|uc and roniarkahle pass, called Souk, or Souk Barrada, 
where the road is narrowed by the approach of the mountains on either side of the river. 
In the rock on the right liand, excavations have been made in places that seem quite 
inacccssihlo without the help of a scaling-ladder, or a rope and basket. Some of the 
doors are formed with gn^at care, and have buttresses on each side, and statues, not a 
little defaced, between them. ITerc^ the rWvr is crossed by a bridge, and the scene is 
higldy pieture.squo; two villages are Ihu'c built on either side of the river, opposite to 
each other. The valley of the Barrada, to some distance hence, is full of fruit-trees, 
and, wdiere its breadth permits, maize ami wheat are sown. About an hour and half 
below, the vale begins to be v(n*y narrow, and, turning round a steep rock, it presents a 
very wild and romantic aspect To the left, in the moiuitain, are six chambers cut in 
the ro<‘k, said tt> be the work of Christians, to whom the greater part of the ancient 
structures in Syria are ascribed. 

The Barrada is not fordable here; its waters are rapid and clear: the vicinity of 
Damascus, to some hours’ distance, is peculiarly favoured in that choicest blessing to an 
Eastern land— abundance of ex(‘elkmt water: the stream is not shrunk, and scarcely 
diminished, in the hottest season- A little way higher up, at the termination of the valley, 
is a bridge, of modern erection : from the Inidgc tlie road leads up the side of the moun- 
tain, and enters, after half an hour’s ride, upon a plain country, the greater part of 
which is highly cultivated, and is called the district of Zibdane, a clean and cheerful- 
looking village, large, and in a lovely situation, where we passed a night very agreeably. 
In this picturesque and cool retreat, several .days, or even weeks, might be passed, with 
a few books, without ennui flourishing as with tlio richest English cultivation; shaded 
roads, rose-covered hedges, delicious pastures; the people friendly and hospitable, 
clean in their dwellings, comely in their persons; provisions abundant, and very cheap ; 
and the religious bigotry and intolerance of Damascus, unknown in the peaceful and 
tompriiig homes of Zibdane, The mountain ballad is heard here, the tale told, and the 
wine of Lebanon drank ; and a mild, and kind, and well-dressed circle gathers round 
the stranger at evening- Is not this delightful in such a land, where we once fancied 
mistrust and insecurity would be on every side ? 
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The Tillage of Souk is a Ilfile to tlu^ h'ft of the road^, and luu'e the travtdlt’r riui pnKUire 
accommudatiou for the night: thouifnleru houhi^s art* olU’ii raist*d rm aiitd^uif. iua"„d^ t* ftuui- 
dations: on auelevattMl paint, whioh (*ouiuum(l(‘tl ahut^ pru^pO(•^. dou n tiu* \ ,dloy. ware frag- 
ments of large aiui siiiaii tM»liunus: iho stdudt'h ri‘t*nivt*s sirauLn'rs inin iti.- huu^n ; a Muall 
wooden door on the slrct't opausoii s(<*ps, nhitdi dfSia'iid into a roofod pa.-'^age, and here a 
high platforms on one side, was offert’d elu‘(*rfuliy for tin* lH*ds ami haiji^af„o*. IhaoimI was 
an oj)en eoiirt with small separate buildings nii ihret* ef its and tm the fiMuih a low 

■wall, from wheuee there was a iirui view o( the valley, and of tin* nediie.g torrent hi‘iH*ath, 
while at the end of the donnitory, a water-jug, on :i Muall peilt\-jal tif nia'-onrv, Mqjpra'd 
indiscriminately all who were thirsty. houses werc^ prettily ^-prinlJetl ovc‘r the 

sloping sides of ilie valley; although sutall, each stood within a walled eiujrl* and all wtwe 
distinguished by a certain air of neatuehS, as if they iH^loncial to llrth* landed prupriefors, 
rather thati needy peaHtmt>4 : none of the inlialfdants are le.eauly d.rtM‘'rt*d, atul all ar«‘^ 
civil and obliging. During tlie summer the iamilies sleep in the ign n air ; in iite rides of 
the courts are elevated terraces, spretni with mats, o\i*r whieli aro idhm linl gounl 
matircBse^s and pilknvs, with well-sttilFed eottou ipiills. I'here ar(M‘xten-i\f‘ utnr-,!:;irdeiLS 
in this vale of Souk, wlucli is mdustriouHly eultivatia}; the riwr h ruil trout, prohaldy 
never molested. 


KHAN AND BRIDUK NBAR THK SOURCdo (W lllE tHMCH. ll. 


This romantic scene is ill tlie road between Ihgetidjun and lleirMut. atami an hour's 
distance froixi the former, which is tlic palnt'C <d* Kmir Heshir. The greoter pa.rf of this 
mountain-road, so cotiTcuieut to trav{*llers, was made ti few \ears sinee hv tins prirnn^ 
of the Druses. The valley in which the Damtmr Ihnvs is diH*p: the rouii tlersaoitis into 
and crosses it ; the moimtiiiu is here overgrown with tine Ihv. 'Du* trawller di*sivndetl 
to this re.stmg-placc in the eveiiing, and never enjoycil ctsolness ami fredi s|.trhigs more 
highly. These are the head-waters of tlu^ Datnour, a Bircani that flows wdmiiugf info i\m 
sea, which it outers through the plain Sidoii. llm stream rns!n?s xvapidh^ twaw a rocky 
bed, and is crossed by a stone hridge ; the valley is every where lno^t romantic ; ctnivimts, 
villages, &e. seen in beautiful sitnatiouB. To come at (>nce from the i>f the 

powerful and cimei Emir, who luas felt die dark vunHsitudes id' ambition, to this loim aiul 
hushed retreat, seems to realize the lines of Schiller : 

Ob. I well is be and blest bis eonditioa, 

Who in bis native vale’s sweet 
Far from the mazes of TdVa wild transition 
Sleeps like a ebild on nature’s breast 
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I 3ookcd ontlie Loiise of the iiiio;hty with sorrow* 

Higlio’er the eartli to-day they soar, 

Mocking the sunj — alas ! to-uiorrow 

Their ^ilace rcmcmh’reth them no more ! 

Soft is his bed, and towatcliing a stranger, 

■\Vho far from life’s tenipestuous wave, 

Timely advised hath retired from danger 
In the deep cloister’s silent cave; 

Who the proud thoughts tliat excite but to grieve ug, 

Hath witli proud fortitude repressed ; 

And the vain wishes that ever deceive ns, 

In his calm bosom lull’d to rest. 

Sometimes travellers, providetd with good tents, have preferred, in this Lebanon 
journey, to lodge beneath them rather than enter the houses of the villagers ; but the 
fireside and t!ie mountain welcome of the peasant and of the farmer is surely a more 
comfortable refuge. The peo])le are generally in comfortable, often in independent 
circumstances ; the houses are built of mud, and tmutain frequently several tipartments ; 
the roofs are always flat and covenal with earth, where grass and wild-flowers grow ; the 
snow would in whiter break through or injure those roofs, did not the inhabitants take 
care every morning to remove the snow that may have fallen during the night. Tlie 
cottages and scattered hamleia embowered in inulberry groves, or shaded with clusters of 
vinos and flg-trees, look very picturesque on the mountain-side. The brilliant sunshine, 
that gives an air of ciieerfulness to the crag, the ravine, and waste, gives joy and splen- 
dour to these luxuriant dells, the homes of vegetation, industry, and carefulness. In 
some of the superior villages the men wear clean white turbans, and the women blue 
veils ; their maimers are respectful, sometimes polite. One of these Syrians, who was in 
good circumstanc.es, invited us with two or three friends to a banquet. We would have 
declined the invitation, being aware that he would put himself to no small trouble and 
expense for the occasion : but he insisted, till we feared a further refusal might give 
oflence. Several days were employed in preparations,* game was procured, and fish 
from the coast, and a few choice wines of Lebanon, with various fruits ; even pastry, 
that the Orientals manage so poorly, was perpetrated. But however delightful and 
welcome may appear the house of the scheieh at the close of a weary day, when the 
homeless man is placed in the se«at of honour, while the fire blazes, the winds are wild 
without, and the night is gathering fast, it is a very different thing to leave a luxurious 
home in Beirout for a Syrian roof and entertainment. As we had anticipated, so it 
happened — the fare was profuse and various enough for a little multitude, but badly 
dressed and strangely served. There was the rushing to and fro of numerous attendants, 
who came and went from the confined apartment like the gathering of the troops at 
Lebanon. The roof was low, the windows small, the day was sultry, and the steam of 
the mountain dishes was at times like the passing of a thin cloud. 
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The host was not in his element at the head of his table on this occasion, the first 
of his feasting European gentlemen; his hurried orders to the servants were sometimes 
laughably misconstrued, and often he did not understand them himsclh Sevt?ral (»f his 
friends were present, with whom it was almost impracticable to hold any e<mverBation ; 
and when the repast was over, there was no music, no story-teller shewed his head in 
the apartment, to enliven the company by his wild legends or inventions, A very 
amusing incident, however, occurred: among the guests was a IMaronite nuuik, an 
acquaintance of the host; he spoke little during dinner, and seenuHl to be a (piiei and 
respectable man. During the dessert, a Greek monk, wandering, probably by elumec, 
near the spot, entered the court-yard, and drew near the wiiid()n\s, allured, it might l>c, 
by the savoury smells, or on some trifling business with some one within. Tim Maronitc 
no sooner set eyes on him, than he uttered an exclamation of disllki*, ami ro^t^ from the 
table to bid him begone; the countenance of the Greek was hiilamed with passiiui at tin* 
words and demeanour of the Maronitc, who, he saw^ had been feeding sumplmmsly ; his 
eyes being full of gaiety and insolence, for he had drank plentifully, whereas (he GriT*k 
intruder was fasting. A fierce wi’angliug and altercation ensued; their voiet^s high 
above all those within; abuse of each other, and of each other's Order, was not spared ; 
and they were about to come to blows, which would have been a sfrnnge spe<‘tack», 
when the servants separated them, and persuaded the Greifk to ladire. The void that 
falls on the mind of the guest at an Oriental entertainment is tremendons ; there is no 
appeal to the fancy or to the senses, save the murmur of tretvs w the fall of the fniuitaint 
or the odours of the pipe; the sounds of the tambour, of the Hyrimi qt 1 urki>h pipe, 
soon weary the ear, as the movements of the dancing-girls do the (*yt% Tlicrc i,s no 
female society, and the Oriental is generally an awful tete-a-teie eompuninm Wliut 
subjects can he have in common with his guest? he cannot talk fui btmks, arls, or 
sciences; he will not talk about his faith or his love. On ])olitics he? will Init 

he is grossly ignorant of Europe, of the position, climate, and mmmm’B of its cmiiitric?=i, 
so that his farewell salutation of peace and of blessing is, wlum it corner, luoKt weh^omc 
to his guest* 

Ascending on the right of the Damour toward the summit of the puss, to go to 
Beirout, is a beautiful wood of fir-trees; the whole scenery is enchanting mi this route 
from Beirout to Der-el-Kamar, and its Emir’s palace at Betedcloin* Among the con- 
vents in the vicinity of this scene, and at about two hours’ distance from it, is the 
convent of Mar-Hanna, celebrated for its printing establishment, the lustory of which h 
singular and interesting. It is about a hundred years old, and Volncy speaks of it m 
the only one that had succeeded in the Turkish empire. It was,*’ he says, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century that the Jesuits began to discover in their establislv 
ment at Aleppo the zeal for education which they had carried with them every whar©^ 
For this, as well as other objects, it was necessary to initiate themselves in die know** 
ledge of Arabic* The pride of the Mussulmen doctors at first refused to lay Open their 
learning to frie Infidels, but a few purses overpowered their scruplet. The Christian 
student who distinguished himself most by Ms progress 'um ^ ' AW-AlteM*Tak^ 
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who, to his own love of learning, added an ardent zeal to promulgate his knowledge and his 
opinions. It was not long ere his enemies endeavoured to procure his ruin at Constanti- 
nople, A Icat-shereeiF, or warrant of the Sultan, was procured, which contained an order 
to cut oiF Abd- Allah's head. Fortunately, he had received timely warning, and escaped 
into Lebanon, where his life was in safety. Ilis zeal, infiamed by persecution, was now 
more fervent than ever. It could find vent only by writings, and manuscripts seemed to 
him an inadequate method. He was no stranger to the advantages of the press, and 
had the courage to form the threefold project of writing, founding types, and printing; 
he succeeded in this enterprise, from the natural goodness of his understanding, and the 
knowledge he had of the art of engraving, which ho had already practised in his pro- 
fession as a jeweller. He stood in need of an associate, and was lucky enough to find 
one who entered into his designs. His brother, who was the superior at Mar-Haiiua, pre- 
vailed on him to make that convent his rcsiden«*.e, and, from that time abandoning every 
other care, he gave himself up entirely to the execution of his project His zeal and 
industry were so successful, that in the year 1703 he published the Psalms of David in 
one volume. His characters were found so correct and beautiful, that even his enemies 
purchased his book, and since that period there have been ten impressions of it. New 
characters have been founded, but nothing has been executed superior to his. They 
perfectly imitate hand-writing : they express the full and the fine letters, and have not 
the meagre and straggling appearance of the Arabic characters of Europe. He passed 
twenty years in this manner, printing diflerent works, which, in general, were transla- 
tions of our books of devotion. Not that ho was acquainted with any of the European 
languages, but the Jesuits had already translated several books, and, as their Arabic was 
extremely bad, he corrected their translations, and often substituted his own version, 
which is a model of purity and elegance. The Arabic he wrote was remarkable for a 
clear, precise, and hai'mouious style, of which that language had been thought inca- 
pable, and which proves, that should it ever be cultivated by a learned people, it will 
become one of the most copious and expressive in the world. After the death of Abd- 
Allab, which Iiappened about 1755, he waa succeeded by his pupil, whose successors 
were the monks of the convent : they have continued to found letters, and to print; but 
the business is at present on the decline, and seems likely to be soon entirely laid aside. 
The l>ooks have but little sale, except the Psalter, wdiich is the classic of the Christian 
children, and for which there is a continual demand. The expenses are considerable, 
as the paper comes from Europe, and the labour is very slow. A little art would 
remedy the first inconvenience, but the latter is radical— the Arabic characters, requiring 
to be connected together to join them well and place them in a right line, require an 
immense and minute attention. Among the publications that issued from this press, 
were the Psalms of David translated from the Greek, the Prophets, the Gospels, and 
the Epistles; an Explanation of dhe Seven Penitential Psalms; and a Contemplation for 
the Holy WeekJ^ 

Since the above was written, the circulation of the Scriptures, and of devotional 
tracts, lim been^ eteestly attempted from the London press, whose execution is more 
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rapid and simple tlian tliat of Abd-Allah. Portions of tlio Gospels and the Epistles, 
translated into Arabic, have been circulated in Mount Lebanon, in the villai^es and 
hamlets, and lonely cottages. From the difficulty and opposition eucmintcred by the 
agents of this work, an idea may be formed of the ohstmdes with whiib Ahd-Allah had 
to struggle. The monks of this convent of Mar-IIanna, who are Greek (^athoru’s, 
receive strangers Ycry kindly, and readily sell their books to them, and shew them their 
Arabic printing apparatus. They have only one press, consequently the book procamds 
but slowly. On the numerous saints’ clays of their calendar they do in>t %vork, so that 
the average number of volumes which they may issue in the course of the yeair may 
amount, they said, to one hundred and eighty: of these, tlie greater part are Psalters. 
Seven persons are employed at the press ; the hooks arc hound in the cmivtmt, which 
about ten years since contained thirty-five individuals, of whom eight only w't^re immk.s 
the remainder being laics and servants. All the profits resulting frmti tln^ printing 
establishment go to the patriarch of the Greek Catholics, who r(‘sid<‘s at Z<mlc, and in* 
employs the money in the service of his flock. The rule of their mihr is that of 
St Basil, who is to the Oriental Christians what St Benedict in ta the Latins, <inly 
they have introduced certain modifications which have hmm sanctioncNl by the court of 
Rome. Every day they spend seven hours in prayers at (Lurch ; they live an nn^agre 
diet, and hardly allow themselves animal food in the most critical disurdtu’S. 
other Greeks, they have three Lents a year, and a multitude of fasts, during which iWy 
neither cat eggs, milk, butter, nor even cheese* Almost tlu^ whole year they livi» on 
lentils and beans, with oil, rice, and butter, curds, olives, and a little salt Imh. Their 
bread is a little coarse loaf, badly leavened, which serves tw(i days, and is fn^hb made 
only once a week. The lodging of each is a narrow cell, and Im wlnde furniture con- 
sists of a mat, or mattress, and a blanket, hut no sheets, for of they have no 
need, as they sleep with their clothes on. Their clothing is a eoarHC cotton i^Iiirt, 
striped with blue, a pair of drawbars, a waistcoat, and a surplice of emmn brown elolh^ 
so stiff and thick that it will stand upright without a fold. Every one of thc^in, except 
the superior, the purveyor, and the vicar, exercises some frade, cither ncccsi^ary or 
useful to the house ; one is a w^eaver, and weaves the stuffs ^ another is ii tailor^ and 
makes their clothes ; a third a shoemaker, and makes their slmes ; a fourth a mason, 
and superintends their buildings. Two of them have the management of the kitchen, 
four work at the printing-press, four are employed in book-binding, rikI all assist at the 
bakehouse on the day of making bread. The expense of maintaining forty or five-amL 
forty persons, of wliieh the convent is composed, does not exceed the Eimual mm of 
twelve purses, or six hundred and twentj^'-fivo pounds; and from this must be deducted 
the expenses of their hospitality to all passengers, which of itself forms a eoiisidarable 
article. It is true, most of these passengers leave presents or alms, which make a |^rt 
of the revenue of the house; the other part arises from the culture of the 
farm a considerable extent of grouneb for which they pay four himd?^ £1$, 

to two Emirs ^:,'th^se lands were cleared out by the ^first* monto ■ but at 

present they commit the oulture of them to wV &e 
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produce. This produce consists of white and yellow silks, which are sold at Beirout, 
some corn and wines, which, for want of demand, are sent as presents to their benefac- 
tors, or consumed in the house. Formeiiy the monks abstained from drinking wine, 
but they have gradually relaxed from their primitive austerity : they have also begun to 
allow the use of tobacco and coffee, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the older 
monks. The same regulations are observed in all the houses of the Order, which about 
thirty years since amounted to twelve : the whole number of monks is estimated at one 
hundred and fifty. 


THE GREAT TEMPLE OF BALBEC. 

The facilities and conveniences of an Eastern journey are greatly increased within 
the last few years : the resting-places at night are no longer so precarious or repulsive ; 
travellers, formerly ‘‘few and far between,” now arrive annually and numerously; the 
muleteers, &c. find it their interest to use greater speed, and the scheichs of the villages 
to be more liberal and provident in their accommodations. The distance from Beirout to 
Balbec occupied two days; it is now only a long day’s journey* By starting very early from 
the coast, the ruins may be reached at night. When the v/'riter was there, his little parly 
were the only visitors ; and this was no slight luxury. Now the tourist may lay his account 
with meeting natives of every part of the civilized globe — the American from Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, with probably bis wife and children, a family party; the Russian, 
from his cold land ; the German, the Pole, and the Greek ; and if he cannot see Balbec 
in the majesty of her desert solitude, he will have society, tents, w^atch-fires, mingled 
voices, many tastes and imaginations in wdld contrast The expense, also, of this journey 
is greatly diminished ; the exactions levied by the petty governors and chiefs, and the 
necessary presents made them, were moderated, and in some places entirely done away 
with, under the rule of Ibrahim Pasha. If the traveller does not bring introductions to 
the consuls of the cities or towns, he can procure comfortable lodgings at Beirout, 
Tripoli, or Damascus, which are not expensive ; the monasteries, which must often be 
his home, are still less so ; and the khans, in which bad weather, or their peculiar posi- 
tion, will sometimes oblige him to stay a few days, are the cheapest of all. It is unfor- 
tunate, that at the two most celebrated ruins of the East, Balbec and Palmyra, there is 
little save discomfort and discourtesy to be met with. The time will, perhaps, come, 
if the stream of travelling continues to roll on, that a little Syrian hotel will be estab- 
lished during the season near Balbec: it is vain to expect any similar attempt at the 
Palmyrene temple, as the Arabs would never suffer one stone to be laid on another; 
their monopoly of ttaveliers is exclusive and intolerable, but it cannot be resisted. To 
whatever deities ^hese Jiemples of Heliopolis may have been dedicated, or at whatever 
period they might have beep built, they , bear ample testimony to the prosperity and 
wealth of the #t;y they adonied. This prosperity Balbec could only derive from com- 
merdat enterprise: her splendid and central situation enabled her largely to share in the 

### p 
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active and profitable intercourse long maintained with India by the great mercantile 
cities of the Syrian coast Long subjected, in common with the adjacent countries, to 
Roman dominion, it was the station of a garrison in the reign of Augustus, After the 
age of Constantine, these noble structures were probably consigned to neglect and decay, 
unless, indeed, as the appearance of the most perfect seems to prove, they were then 
consecrated to Christian worship. Oriental writers represent Baxlbec as a place of 
importance at the period of the first Arab invasion. They describe it as being then one 
of the most splendid - cities in Syria, enriched with stately palaces, adorned with monu- 
ments of antiquity, and abounding with trees, fountains, and whatever contributes to 
luxurious enjoyment. On the advance of the Moslems, it was reported to the emperor 
Heraclins as protected by a citadel of great strength, and capable of sustaining a siege. 
After the capture of Damascus, it was regularly invested, and, containing an overflowing 
population amply supplied with provisions and military stores, it made a couragoons 
defence, but at length capitulated* Its protracted commercial importance is proved by 
the capture, during the siege, of a caravan consisting of four hundred loads of silk, 
sugar, and other valuable merchandise, and by the ransom which was exacted, at the 
taking of the town, of two thousand ounces of gold and four thousand of silver, two 
thousand silk vests, and the delivery of a thousand swords besides the arms of the 
garrison. As some compensation for this disastei’, it afterwaixls became the mail of ihe 
rich pillage of Syria. But its prosperity was transient, for in a. b. 748, it was sacked 
and dismantled by tbe khaliff of Damascus, and the principal inhabitants put to the 
sword. During the crusades, incapable of making resistance, it seems to have quietly 
eubm^itfeed to the strongest. In the year 1400, it was pillaged by Timour the Tartar, in 
his progress to Damascus, after he had taken Aleppo ; and was afterwards in the posses*- 
sion of the Mootualies, a barbarous predatory tribe, neatly exterminated when 
Pasha permanently subjected the whole district to Turkish supremacy. There are no 
remains or vestiges of an ancient cemetery or burial-place of Balbec ; there are no caves 
or sepulchres in the rocks and hills, where the ancient people might have slept; no 
tumuli in the plain : every relic or monument of the pride and wealth of its inhabitants 
seems to have vanished : the Liettani, in its quiet course through the plain and the 
ruins, bathes no solitary grave ; no forsaken tomb, whose ashes were scattered long ag% 
echoes its murmurs. ‘ The magnates, the captains, and the sages of the city, perished 
without a memorial either from the historian or the sculptor. So little is known of the 
ancient Balbec, that it rather seems one of those cities of the Arabian tales, than a place 
for centuries of actual wealth, importance, and luxury. Perhaps it is best that it should 
be thus, as if it was destined that the noble ruins should alone tell the tale. CouM my 
other tale be so impressive — could any monument of tbe dead be so mournful? But it 
not beautiful — amidst the quick passing of generations, the fall of so many things holy and 
great, so many things intended for eteinity — to be able to lean against one of these 
pillars, and think that the years are not always as a tale that is told, the life is not always 
vanity, that can leave 4uch relics behind? When shall these temples pass away? when 
shall Mdr sun go doWn? 
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CHURCH AND SCHEICff S HOUSE, EDEN. 


A journey in the East is indebted for much of its interest to its continual contrasts — 
from a region of gloom to one of light and glory, from heat and thirst to the lonely foun- 
tain and forest. Eden is a place hard to be got at from every side ; the ascents to its 
enchanted little territory are prolonged and painful, but when arrived there, the fruit 
and forest trees, the noble walnut-trees, the cascades from the mountains, the rich vege- 
tation of the valley and the heights, the neat and picturesque dwellings — ^how beautiful 
they all look ! The scheich’s house, or rather castle, and the church, are conspicuous 
objects in the plate ; the former is the refuge of the traveller, happy if he can often find 
a similar one in his progress. The home and reception of this chieftain little resembles 
those of the scheichs of other villages; there is something of the feudal days about them. 
The castle is strong and well built, and may be considered in Lebanon a handsome and 
imposing edifice : the guest is welcome to remain here for several days, which he will 
be tempted to do, the cleanliness and airiness of the interior are so agreeable after the 
dirty khans and comfortless cottages. My friend, Mr. Abbot, then consul for Beirout, 
breathed his last beneath the scheiclfs roof, to which he came from Ras-el-ain, the 
beautiful resting-place already described as wuthin two miles of Balbec ; death took him 
by surprise on this solitary height of Lebanon, yet he was thankful that he had fallen 
under the care and kindness of the Chief. The concern of the latter was very great at 
this mournful event : he attended the remains to their wild grave with much honour, 
walking in procession with the chief people of the village and neighbourhood. 

It is, however, possible, though very unusual, to meet with persecution even in Eden, 
as was proved by Dr. W., a friend of the writer, some few years since. He was a 
physician, and had resided two years at Damascus and other parts : he came to Lebanon 
and to Eden, with a hope of being useful to the people by inviting them to a more pure 
and uncorrupted religion : he distributed in the houses and hamlets copies of the Gospel 
of St. John and other portions of the New Testament, translated into Arabic, and 
printed in England, Had he known the priesthood of Lebanon better, he would have 
tempered his zeal with a little more discretion ; experience soon taught him the bigotry 
and intolerance of many of these men, and their hostility to any innovations on the 
corrupt systems of faith which are the heritage of Lebanon. Jn their visits to the 
families, the ecclesiastics met with many copies of these gospels and tracts ; intelligence 
was quickly carried to the great Maronite patriarch in the monastery of ^ Canobin, that 
gloomy retreat, which seems to hang among the precipices between heaven and earth, 
where the light of the sun rarely falls. Orders were instantly issued to arrest the cir- 
culation of the books, to take away from the families the copies which they had received, 
and to wwn the stranger to desist from his efforts under pain of excommunication. He 
paid ^little attention to this threat, and continued his daily visits, which were beneficial tol 
the body as welf as to the soul; for throughout Eden and its vicinity he visited the sick 
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gratuitously, and relieved tlieir complaints. His advice and remedies, and the kindness 
and sympathy of his manners, soon made him popular in every family. Ho resided in 
the castle of the scheieh, and was a favourite of his host, who had never received so useful 
a guest beneath his roof. The patriarch, quickly informed of his obstinacy, actually 
issued the excommunication, whereby he forbade every family, under the severest penal- 
ties, to receive him into their houses, to allow him fire, bread, and water, or to hold any 
communication with him. On the following Sunday this sentence was thundered forth 
from every church of the whole region around : its effects were instantly visible ; every 
dwelling was closed against him ; no door was gladly opened as before at his approach, 
no voices of parent or children eagerly welcomed him ; even where the sick and dying 
were languishing within, they dared not ask him to look on them, or approardi their bed. 
He perceived the embarrassment of his host, yet the noble old man, when he saw him 
prepare to depart, entreated him to remain under his protection, and not to think of the 
inconveniences to which he, the scheich, would thus be exposed, for that the excommuniea-* 
tion should occasion no change in his treatment or regard towards him. The guest declined 
this offer, and retired with his attendants and servants to a beautiful green spot, shaded by 
a few fine trees, at a short distance from the village. Here he resided two months in the 
most singular position imaginable, waiting for an opportunity again to do gocid ; but that 
opportunity never came. In the midst of a numerous population, the sight of cottiiges 
and their families, rich men and their servants, continually before him, he nearly 
as isolated as Robinson Crusoe on his lonely island. No one brought him wine, though 
the vineyards of Lebanon were almost at his tent-door ; he saw the smoke morning and 
evening rising from roofs whose families he had healed, but no one gave unto him. 
Three tents pitched beneath the trees, on the grassy bank, constituted the residenee of 
his party. They must all have starved, but that they found an old man of the neigh- 
bourhood who had hardihood enough to disregard the sentence of his church ; with Ids 
son, who was a little boy, and his donkey, he contrived to go down the mountains twice 
a week to Tripoli, and brought provisions and wine back with him. He was well paid, 
and risked the anger Of the priests and the remorse of his own conscience ; the latter 
seemed to sit lightly on him. Every Sunday, during Dr, W/s resMcnee hentath the 
trees, the excommunication was thundered forth from every chapel, so that the people 
were kept in a continual state of excitation and alarm. Had he been a native, and not 
an Englishman, he would have shared tlie fate of the unfortunate Assad4sh*Slmdiak, 
who for his attempts at religious reform was immured in one of the prison-chambeire of 
Canobin, and fed on bread and w^ater, where, after lingering a few months, he died. 
But though some of the priesthood would willingly have heard of his destetetim^ they 
dared not countenance any violence against him. It was a curious circumstance, that 
after he had resided thus about three weeks, the people began to visit him, but not for 
any religious or jfriendly purpose ; they came to ask bis advice on their eompWnlB and 
ailments s man, women, and children stood at his tent-door in groups ; they sometime 
brought the sick with them, and eagerly received his remedies. But not one of these 
people would have given him a bit of bread ora drink of water, or admitted Mminto 
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their houses, even if he bad been utterly destitute ; so great an influence had the patri- 
arch’s sentence on their minds. Perhaps they did not consider that in thus communicate* 
ing with the physician, for their health’s sake only, they disobeyed the spirit of the 
excommunication. His feelings on the Sabbath were not enviable, for he could not divest 
himself of uneasiness at the sound of the church bells, that called the people together, 
to hear himself and all his purposes denounced as dangerous and damnable. At last, at 
the end of two months, perceiving that there was no relaxation in their hostility, that all 
prospect of usefulness was at present over, he struck his tents, and departed from the 
beautiful Eden, that had been to him a scene of fiery trial. 

From this circumstance, it may be perceived that the obstacles to persuading the 
people of Lebanon to the purity of faith and hope, are great and numerous : it is true, 
that of late some of the priesthood have been of a better mind, but the greater part cling 
obstinately to the errors in which they and their forefathers have lived for so many ages. 
A number of copies of the New Testament in Arabic, sent out for circulation through 
the mountain, were lately seized and burned by the order of the priesthood. The 
inhabitants of Lebanon broken into so many churches, often adverse to each other, have 
been so unvisited by happier influences, by earnest or powerful efforts for their renovation, 
that the voices which now call them to it seem to them like strange sounds. — A more 
hopeful preparation than Dr. W’s could not be : they had received the greatest benefits 
and kindnesses from the stranger ; he came and dwelt in their midst, without any selfish 
motive of curiosity or pleasure — and they all abandoned him; for, out of the whole 
population, not one shewed kindness ; and it was solely for the sake of the hire that 
the old man went down to Tripoli. Beneath bis tent, which, when it rained, or when 
the winds were high on the mountain, was no enviable home, he felt that he laboured 
for nought;” yet Lebanon was a new and exciting field, and no foot, save his own, 
bad hitherto wandered to Eden in such a cause. The first time Dr. W. came here, was 
to receive the last breath of Mr. A., the consul, whose grave he dug, partly with his <^wni 
hands, on the hill-side below;— this second visit was one of persecution; — ^the third, 
which he paid to Eden was little more blest than the preceding* 


SCANDEROON, FROM THE RQAD TO ISSUS. 

This view embraces the position of Scanderoon, with a few ships at anchor; the pass 
between the mountains up to Belian is seen behind. It is the port of Aleppo, from 
which it is eighty miles distant: the unhetalthiness of its climate, and the ignorance 
and aversion to improvement in the Turkish government, made it for a long time 
a place be shunned. The bay is a remarkably fine one, but the miserable 
town is eneompassed by marshes on every side: the shore is flat and dreary; it 
is the saddest hole imaginable for an European, whereas the heights, not a mile 
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distant, arc picturesque, well wooded, with vinejwds and cottages, and of a pure and 
wholesome am To look from the neighbourhood of Eoiian on the sepulchral Scaiideroon, 
is like gazing from one of the Appenines on the fatal soil of the Maremma. It is diili- 
cult to escape, even with the greatest precaution, the fever that prevails here in the 
summer, occasioned by the excessive heat of the sun, seldom relieved by sea-breezes, 
and the noxious vapours from the surrounding swamps. During three centuries, the 
love of gain and commerce has made Scanderoon the residence of Christian mcrehants : 
certainly no insurance-o£5ce would have taken them under a high premium; and even 
now, when things are better, the chances would be heavily against the insurer, Tliere 
is many a noxious spot, of redeeming beauty and fertility, where gold may, figuratively, 
be gathered by the river side, and plucked from the trees ; but around Scanderoon there 
is not a solitary attraction ; the sad splendour of the sun falls on a shadeless soil; nor 
are the profits so very great. An old traveller speaks of it as infamous for the deatli 
of Christians.” “ They must he men,” he adds, who love money at a strange rate, to 
accept of these employments ; for the air, like that of Ormus, is generally so baci, espe- 
cially in the -summer, that they who do not die cannot avoid very dangermiB distempers. 
Mr. Philips, the English consul, has been the only person that ever lived two and twenty 
years at Scanderoon ; but you must know that he rvas a brisk, merry man, and of an 
excellent temper of body; yet for all that, he had been forced to be cauterized.” 'Ihere 
is nothing Oriental about the place ; neither gi'ove, fountain, or garden ; tlie mud can be 
heard in the mountain forests, but not felt; the sea, scarcely heaved iu smmner witli the 
breeze, falls with a long foreboding sound on the melancholy beaclu TIiq inluibitants 
are mostly Greeks and Turks, who reside here on account of the shipping whidi fre- 
quent the port There is a neat Greek chui'ch, and among the tombs are those of a 
number of Englishmen who have fallen victims to the unhealthmess of the situation. 
The appearance of those who still remained was ghastly pak: recently, however, tlm 
air has been improved, and the situation rendered more inviting, by the draining of 
the marshes, which was accomplished by the enterprise and skill of Europeans: this 
would have been an important event for the prosperity of Scanderoon, had the Egyptian 
dominion continued in Asia Minor. During the late war, the hostile fleets anchored 
here: supplies and troops arrived to Ibrahim Pasha, and the Turkish fleet landed provi- 
sions and stores for their army. Granaries were built, and the silent town was full of 
noise and activity, as well as despair when the defeated Turks fled thither from the field 
of Beilan. Scanderoon was of great importance to Ibrahim, being the only port that com- 
municated with Antioch, Aleppo, and the surrounding districts: the arrival of vessels^ 
stores, &c. from Egypt, give an extent and activity to its trade which it never before 
possessed. It was by the direction of Ibrahim that the formidable marshes were drained. 
The English consul in Scanderoon is usually found to be kind and hospitable to travellers, 
though there are very few whose feet wander to this sad town. It is in the diocese of 
Tatsis, and the bishop frequently spends some time here. It is the only part of the coasi, 
to a great extent,, where there is a solid bottom, and good anchorage for vessels. 
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THE GREAT MOSQUE AT ANTIOCH, 

This is the tallest and noblest mosque at Antioch ; its beautiful minaret is worth a 
hundred of our church steeples. The sun is on the greater part of its white shaft, and 
on the little gallery towards the top, where the Muezzin walks round three times a day 
to proclaim the hour of prayer. On its summit is the crescent; a stone staircase winds 
np its interior, into which a dim light scarcely penetrates through a few little windows. 
This mosque is near the Orontes, simple, like all the Turkish mosques, in its interior; 
lofty, cool ; a few sentences here and there on the walls, in gold letters, from the Koran ; 
its light subdued ; a glare of light is always avoided in their places of worship. No 
painting or tomb, no escutcheon, carving, or ornament, is in the churches of the 
Prophet; a naked and dreary simplicity is the character of the smaller, a sublime one of 
the grander mosques. Sometimes supported and adorned with flights -of pillars of marble, 
and surmounted by a dome : the effect is impressive, particularly when the worshippers, 
ranged in long rows beside the walls and on the pavement, kneel on the little rich 
carpets which they bring with them, in prayer, and the morning or settings sun 
falls through the dome. There are no seats or chairs, or any accommodations, in the 
greater part of the mosques ; but there are a few, where a pasha or governoi' worships, 
of more luxurious arrangement. The writer, wandering one evening through a town, 
looked into a small and elegant mosque, through whose dome the sun cast its last red 
beams about half way down the walls; while the worshippers below were in the dimness 
which they loved, as favourable to devotion: the whole of the floor was covered with a 
rich carpet, and there were raised seats also, richly covered, for the governor and his 
chief men. The pool at the entrance, at which all who entered first washed their feet, 
was clear as crystal, being supplied by a rivulet* It was a tasteful and tempting place 
of worship ; there was a little pulpit, such as is seen in most of the mosques, where 
the Imaun occasionally expounds the Koran, and delivers his discourses on the morality 
and religion of Mohammed : during these addresses, the genteeler part of the audience 
are frequently occupied in consulting their Koran, copies of which they bring with them. 
A few of the finest mosques in the Turkish empire were originally built by the 
Christians, and exhibit in the interior the noble and massive Gothic architecture. The 
large and splendid mosque In Nicosia was foimerly the Christian church of St. Sophia ; 
it was built by the Venetians in the Gothic style, and consists of three aisles formed by 
lotty pillars of marble ; the pavement is also of marble* Around are the tombs of 
princes, of knights templars, and Venetian nobles. The great mosque in Damascus, 
held so peculiarly sacred by the Turks that it is death for any Christian to enter it, 
was the ancient cathedral, and one of the finest buildings the zeal of the first Christians 
produced. The arcbiteoture is of the Corinthian order; the Turks call this the mosque 
of St. John the Baptist, to whom it was formerly dedicated. It stands on a rather elevated 
position, nearly in the centre of the city : the gate opens into an extensive square court 
paved with marble; nem l^he entrance is a fountain that sends forth a column of water, to 
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the height of ten or fifteen feet. On three sides of this court is a cloister that consists of 
two tiers of pointed arches supported by Coriiithian columns. Tliese cloistered arches, 
with their granite pillars, look like a splendid portico. The interior of the mosque is of 
vast dimensions; its effect is magnificent; its form, that of an oblong square, composed 
of three long aisles running parallel to each other, and divided by three rows of fine 
Corinthian columns. On. the outside it is seen that these three aisles have each a sepa- 
rate pent-roof, that the large dome rises from the middle of the central roof, and at tlu^ 
end of each of these there is a minaret. The body of the building is in the sluqm of a 
cross, and exhibits above rows of Saracenic windows, raised with small pillars. It is said 
by some writers that this church was built by the emperor Hetadius, and wa.B at first 
dedicated to Zacharlas, and that it was by agreement continued in the hands of the 
Christians, hut that at length the Mohammedans took it from them. It is most probable 
that this splendid specimen of early ecclesiastical architecture was raised under the?, 
bishops of Damascus, w'hen Christianity was the established religion here. The Arab 
historians observe, that this mosque was much improved by the Khalif Valid, about the 
eighty-sixth year of the Hegira. 

The mosque of Abraham is the finest in the city of Orfab, in Mesopotamia; perhaps 
there is no place of worship in the Ottoman empire, which, from the beauty of its Bite, 
and ancient associations, is so interesting as this. Orfah is considered, by all the learned 
Jews and Mohammedans, as wrell as by many eminent scholars among the Christians, to 
have been the Ur of the Chaldees, the birth-place of Abraham and Sarah, from whanee 
he went forth to dwell at Haran, previous to his being called from thence to go into 
Canaan, the land promised to himself and his seed for ever. Tins mosque, which is 
called from Abraham, ^^The Beloved, the Friend of God,” stands on the brink of aamall 
lake, that is filled from a clear spring which rises at the extremity of the town# Tht 
greater part of the northern bank of the lake is occupied ,by the grand faqaeie of the 


mosque of the patriarch ; the centre of this facade is a square pile of huildingi from 
which arise three large domes of equal size, and four lofty minarets springing up amid 
a cluster of tall and solemn cypress trees. At each end of this central pile ma fiights of 
steps descending to the edge of the lake, for the ablutions of the piom Above etch 
flight of steps are open arcades for corridors, where the faithful may mt or walk in tim 
shade. In the cool of the evening and the morning, they prefer to sit without in fee 
open air, on the steps at the borders of the lake, which they contemplate while jraoking 
their pipes. The wings of the mosque are terminated by two solid masses of hnihiag, 
perfectly uniform in design, and completing one of the moat regular adifiets of kW 


to be found perhaps in the East. Beyond, at the west end of the lak% is a largo 
\ 'fflled with fig-trees and white, mulberry-trees; the latter are as tail mA fpll 
' y jthe largest of ^ our English^ elms. This lake, from being consecrated to 
Is visited as, well from motives of,^piety^-ai of 
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piirebane vagot, able leaves, and scatter them on tlie surface; by which, the fish are 
collected literally in heaps. They are forbidden to be touched or molested ; it being 
regarded as a sacrilege of a most unpardonable kind, to attempt to use them as food. 
^riun'O are some, other delicious spots in the neighbourhood of this beautiful mosque, in 
hlmly walks, gardens, and open places bordered with trees. 

On the right of the minaret in the plate is a barbels shop, the favourite haunt of the 
]ov(n‘ of news and sc^andal In the poorest little town as well as the most prosperous city 
of tlu^ East, the barbewM shop is indispensable to the comfort both of mind and body, and 
almost in the very existctice of the people. The Oriental barber, in his bearing, dress, 
and posiiicm in stjcitdy, is miif^h inorcj of a gentleman than his brother in Europe. He 
soniciimcs wears haiulsoine clot!H‘s, with a handsome pair of pistols in his sash; and in 
his air and demeanour there is conscious importance, or self-respect, very different from 
the oft^ni Hcrvile and (Hanging mainurrs of the European, He is often in independent 
(Hrcumstances, sometimes even wealthy; has his house of pleasure as well as of business, 
a lumfEmnely dref*^Hed mmiy Hcrvants, ami a circle of friends. He often keeps 
j^everal liaink in fiie s^luip to alteud to the business, and sits down at his ease in a scarlet 
nd)o and C-ashniere i urban, to retu^ivo \m enstoiners ; many of whom, grave and elderly 
men like hiiUHidf, sit and chat with him. The shop here depicted is one of the inferior 
cLhhs, but in a good place hr IniJr-inc.^s, it stands near one of the gates. The Prince de 
lAg\u% in las lucmoirs of his invii life, in two small volumes, relates a singular adventure 
in the most nuiU'cd mosque in tfunHtmUiuople, By dint of bribes and promises he had 
with mucli diilicmlty prevailed on a "i'urk to conduct him to the mosque, in which it w^as 
at that tinu^ death for any Christian to bo discoverinl : tho prince was disguised in a 
I'urliish tlress, in which ho hu>kcd very like a true believer; and his companion, in no 
little trepidation, tHUMhurted him at cnening into the interior just before the hour of 
evening prayer. Ilreading to expose him to tho observation of the worshippers, who 
wmuld m>on asiiemide, the Turk led him to a kind of, recess in an obscure part of the 
wiill, where they wore eoncealiid from view^ The mosque was soon filled with a number 
of tlm faithful ; and tlm? inutiered sounds of prayer rose on every side. ' The prihee, who 
had alrcatiy satisfied his curiosity as to the building, put the courage ■, and devotion of;the 
Turk tt'i tho sirimgest trial imaginable, , He took’ out from his vest 'a‘pieca\bf ham' add a 
piaee ,oC lireadj with' which he had provided himself, andy dividing them into two parts, 
insisted that iiis eompanion ahouM eat one: the latter indignantly refused, 'and turned 
witli loathing from tho morHah which' 'the highest possible abomination in such-a place. 
The prince declared, and even rose from Ms seat, that he 'would instantly go forth; from 
his retreat, md discover wheU'thay'WoMd'be torn inpi^GOsby the assembly, if the ^ 

Turk did not instantly eat^ tto Irngmim' of ^terror; end -remorse, on which his^ 
cmn'pAiiim feasted, .and 'in dread of immediate discovery, (for he saw that the prince was 
recklasa and detaiinih^,.) tlte;poor Mohammedan actually took the ham, and eat it: the 
latter aiW, tMit hot: Thsist ' the temptation, even in such imminent danger, of 

, forcing the 'Turk to lha heart of Ms holiest mosque^ 'and^ witnessing the conff-ict ' 

he ■ made Mm eat, it up,, every hit, /Slowly,, and in 
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exquisite misery, the Turk devoured the ImltAd while his inovtsiilor loohod un, 

and his countrymen annmd were eii^^^a.ired in ilu^ir last, prayers oi the i!:vy; aiid lie M\ all 
the time, that he not only Wmscdf comunlted a leariu! f'aerilr;!(N hut that hr hrnuyhrr 
irretiievabh^ dishuinmr on the mos(|Ue of the Prophc*h His prayers and iOUreaiit's to he 
spared the test, hml been in vain: and when the multitude wmv ileparled, and timy left 
their hiding-place and the nioscpus he turned in ahhorreiu'e hum tin* Frank, amh 
without speaking a word^ fled to his home, as if his sorrow* and tdu were to<^ ereat for 
utterance. 

BIIIDGE OF MiSSLS»---AHlA MIXOlF 

This place Is between Adana and (h^rgola; tben» an* fraee^ of mUbpiily in the fore- 
groxind, and below among the mountains is a ea"^tle: ami the Ikenh lure rr, met with at 
Girgius AdeebX, in Antioch, staied that flmre c'li^aeil 4*,uumierahie ruiTc- hetweea t}ds>qM'U 
ami Mount Taurus, which it was iinpo:?sihh% lurn'cver, leov lu 0-du He vijuted them 
in the course of military operatiouH in Cilicia, witii Ibrahim Fa-L*a; they lu> within the 
Turcoman country: fnhiro travellers, pnniiied v/uh an and an iufedb/t?nt io^rvanb 

\vill find their invest igutiou full of iuletvsi, Asia Minor, the !e\eli4>t ru all iuud'S is at 
present but partially and baddy exphu'etij save in the IVw jua.in euraaan 

The situation of Missis is very pieturesqm^ i»n the ri\cr >UioMiu the aueitml ^^aru:s 
tvhieh is the largest river in the sonthrm part of A>ia Mmn\ 'Fbo lUieimi inouiifains 
are here bold, and fmely varitnl in their forms. This ecmniiy is raieh a land of droii;/lii; 
to the traveller ; tiuf summer beats do nut <iry up streanie- : tlo-y Hhw wiili a fu!i and 
unshnmken biidy of %vater, which was a delightful sigh! m mm who hail liw^i descemlod 
from the vmit and dt^^jolate plains above, where be luul lodged the piawiims night on the 
grass. Iho sun had imt hmg rist^n wdien luj eaine to ihe slufia*; the pos.r homes of 
Missis, the old bridge, which some soldiers of Ibrahim ihidia wen* rr4*s)4lng’, Icjokcd 
cheerful; and ho resolved to braakfasfc liy the wafer-siih*, cdtliough smm* Turkish wiyier-* 
women, wiio 'wore busy cioso at hand, wm* hu drendliilly .seambiHgud ai liiii vkiiiitVir that 
tliay made an uproar, heeauBO, by reintunirig so near thoir sceui? of nperatinys, bo b'tovifably 
became a spectator of their you not; sec/' said a imm who i^iipportml llirni, 

you must mil intrude on their privacy?' Boeing that Im still cmitlniied his iiim! 
on his favourite spot, they wm-e liberal In their curses* Doparling from and 

joanmying towards 1 arsus, around which the country looked chiH*rful itiid the viliagcB 
pralty, he again entered the Idrih-pkee of St. Faid, whose anHmit assaciations and 
present scenery are so impressive j—ahvays the wide plain, the Cydrit^ ami the bold 
range of Mount Taurus, with its defiles. Thu letter to the Frendi iMmsuh Mom Clillet, 
procured an earnest inTitaiion to stop, with him ; on hesitaliiig for a inmiienb Bui wham 
^11, you go, my,frkni<.r?' said tl^e Frenelinmn with a pkasaiii smile : tJm answer was 
impossible, for there was m other lioitao in Tarsus | and in half m hour he was sealed 
at a ddjeteS in the open divan, with hii host, his wife and dtughteri s .toteljr MU 'of 
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I jlirleen. They say John Bull carries liis country about with him ; certainly the French 
ih not come behind in this : here, iii Tarsus, this family lived in the same style in which 
limy would have done iu Paris; but Madame O. confessed that they were at a sad loss 
for articles of the cumne^ and that, witlmut the most watchful and incessant exertions, 
th (7 should have fiillen siiort in many essentia] points. The guest was tempted to think 
they must liave conjured ii}) the fricassees and entremets by magic. M. Gillet was 
a most pleasant man, perfectly polite, cheerful, and full of anecdote; he had seen a good 
deal of service, and was iu the Bussian campaign. The guest took a reluctant leave 
of his kind host, who begged him, in parting, rappdkr quekjuefois les pauvres exiles 
de Tannsr 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS IN ACRE. 

TIuk is a very large, oblong Rtructiire, apparently of the time of the crusaders; the 
doorway of immenst^ ihiekm^ss and strength, the pillars still firm, the apartments small 
ami a formidal)le Imld In that fierce age* It is near the convent, surrounds an 
cjpen court, and is supported upon gothic ax'cades : its deep double gateways and port- 
cullis tell of this periiid wbeu each house wns a fortalice, and the city of Acre rife with 
C'hrisiian animosity and {Uivy. It seems wot to be appropriated to any purpose of busi- 
ness or lodging; it would make an execdlent khan; and, did it stand in the wilderness, 
it would b<^ mx admirable home fiu' thes benighted traveller and merchant, but its lofty 
C(^rrid<WB are generally empty and silent The convent in Acre is the only roof that 
shelters llu?! Btrauger ; its two or three poor monks wander about their large building 
with a ilxycR'lCil air ; and are very glad to receive guests, wliose arrival is an excitement 
their dull life. of the friars,” observes the artist, “^Svas an Italian, and 

exproHsed hm ivgmt ?ifc lacking a pair of suitable shoes, the only drawback to his satis^ 
feieliou in hm shifting exc!ir8i(ms in the neighbourhood : he was supplied by one of our 
party. Ki'pt awake all night by the tenants of conventual beds — in general, hour after 
hour pasHcd watching* How startling, in tliO dead of night, was the chant of the Muexsjin, 
alone disturbing its Btilluess and repose 

^Twas muBieal, but sadly sweet, 

Suck m wimu winds and Imrp-strings meet, 

And take a kuig unmeasured tone 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown.” 


INTERIOR OF THE GREAT TEMPLE— BALBEC. 

ITue sitaation of Balbcc was remarkably fine, and its air beathful; its territory, which 
is extensive, and abundantly watered by rivulets, extends twelve hours through the plain 
of the Bekaa, and fourteen hours from Homs, where the Anti-Libanus terminates. 
Each village has its spring, and the soil is extremely fertile. About thirty years ago, the 
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plain, and the part of the mountain to the dislatu't^ of a Irapuo and a half romiil the 
town, was covered with grape plantations, hut the o])pre^sitnl^ of the i'ovevnors ttml tha-ir 
satellites have entirely destroyed tlioiu ; and the inhahilaiits of Ihilhec. iji.-lead ttf (vuitig 
their own grapes, which wore renowned for their superior tlavoiir. are ohli'U'd t>i import 
them from Zahle. The first view of Taluiyra, iu which tlu' eutin- ntitw are heludd 
covering the desert, is infinitely more striking than that of iialhee, or thatt any oihtw 
ruins iu the world. It is like some vision of departed g!oi'_\, which on»' has helieid in 
a dream — so strange and beautiful, so shadowy atid soh'iiiii, look the slcmler lliidits (»f 
columns in the desert of sand, as if this was not their Itirlh-plaee. attd they imt 'vaited 
their lime to go hence. But there is a tnassiveiios ami gi' indeur .aliout ilie temple of 
Balbec which is wanting in that of the fonuma liiis great teiiipl", clovalcd ahoo;. 
eighteen or twenty feet above the surrounding level, must have been ruppliod with a 
inagulfieont flight of stejis, of wliicli no vestiges are ief!, ioadimr up to the portieo. 
A doorway, jiarlly bloeked up, letids into the fir.st eourt; of tite inferior, v.iiieli is of large 
dimensions. To this succeeds an open tpiadrangh’. ohloie:, ami of .uill ‘.rreater erefeid, 
surrounded by a scries of large, reeesse.s idierntitely sipiavo and eircidar. whieii leem 
designed fur separate aauctutu'ies, all euviehed with appropriete aiebiim j-uad d\'eora*iiiins, 
and all profusely ornainented, like every otiier jwrt of the f-diiice. v. ith the heatuiful 
niches tcrraiiiatiiig hi the grooved .-hell. A hold corniee above pive.-. a jiue etli-ef to tin* 
whole. 

In so vast a pile, and such oudless details, there euu s<';ireeK he too jaueh riehuet-s, 
although an omimmt travellc.r observes, -‘the sioue groans iietieash the weielss, of it- own 
lusurianee; cluipels, niches, friezi's, eorniees, all display the nio,,t iuii. hf d v.orL'.ii:in,-hIp, 
hclouging rather to a degenerate periwi of art, aiul di.-tim iiid.ed !e, timi 
which marked its decline among the Greeks ami liomaii.-a ’Hii;-. imi!ri--,-!ot! e;m onlv he 
felt by tliose whoso eyes have been [irevioiisly cscreised by the esmtemplutitui of the pure 
raoumueuts of Athens and Home: every ether eye will he lawhsated by the r-pleudom' 
of the forms, mid Hit; finish, of the ornaments of Ballmc." A s-paeiiui- mid highly onui- 
mented doorway Is situated at the right-hainl cstremitv of this uo a; l.ut whether it 
conducted to some other part of the structure, now destroyed, or uiei a h-ss important 
entrance from without, the intervention of the exienial wall makes if ditlieull to defer- 
miue. lloollesH and dismaiithHl ns this interior has been for t-u many uee.**, time has 
been merciful iu .sparing so much of it ; of the numerous sfatue.«i, nol, a fragment reiiiains. 
In so dry a climate and pure an atniosphcre, the progre.'*s of din-av i^' very slow; even the 
spacious vaults below this temple, whieli are coimeeietl with twh otlnw, and built of 
enormous blocks of stone, are perfectly free from damp, and used as repositories for 
, grain. 
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I'lIK T(mn OF HT. gfouge, bay of kesrouan. 

ON THE iU)UTE FROM BEXEOUT TO TUIPOLI. 


This rouiuiitin spni. is on llu> rout(i from Beiront to Tripoli, in the bay of Kesrouan, 
iho slunos of \vhit‘h display au i‘X{|iiisite verdure, and cultivation, and cheerfulness; the 
villaires md c^onvenls, one situated above another up the declivities, have a most 
rmnantle appearnnee. This strange, excavation appears to have been once a chapel, and 
is (‘ouunonly called the dinnh of St. (Icorgc, oim tuttdar saint, whose combat with the 
dragon is said to hav(‘ taken place at no great distance. On the opposite side of the 
bay is a ftoinau arch, and n beautiful rocky promontory. This spot is between Nahr- 
ehktdb and Batroun. Tlu^ villages on the lulls are neatly built, all flat-roofed, with 
lifth^ latticed windows; two or three <d the larger edifices arc convents, with a pleasant 
aspect towards tiic sea, ea<‘h having its garden and vineyard: the soil is very fruitful. 
In tlu^ hills in the iiitiU'ifjr of Asia iMinor, the rocks are not unfrequcntly excavated into 
a kind of chatniicrs, ancicmtly sepulchral, hut now inhabited by peasants and shepherds, 
and whi<h oH'cr to the tnivelku' a wanner sluRor than a ruined khan; the woods supply 
ti good lire, and neither wind nor rain find a passage. Many of these rocks, pierced with 
aneieui (’ataconilrs, prf‘sciib at a small dishiuee, the exact appcax'ance of towers and 
cnstlcH: the pciqdtN as in the time of Job, embrace the caverns of the rock for shelter, 
anti dwell in iiu* cdilFs cd tln^ valley, fleeing into the wilderness desolate and waste ” 


TOirrOSA, WITH the island of ruad. 


J.eaving Beiront with the nightdxreei^e, the boat was off Tortosa next morning, and 
ran into Iluatl, whose pier and obi Moorish castle are admirably engi*aved in this plate. 
There, was an amusing rdd man of a consul here, who kept a little snuff-shop, which was 
<ltHtoratetl with the arms of England, and shewed all the eiviEtles which his isolated and 
Immni situation alhnvcd him. The isla of Ruad is a most dull and melancholy sojourn; 
the iiduddtaiUH are. all Turks, who have been occupied from rime immemorial as ship- 
wrights. Torttina m seen opposite, with its village, and gothic ruin of a Christian 
vhmvh (given in a former p!at%) on the beach; the morning was fine and clear, the sea 
almost eaiiiw eacli distant Iiill, and even rock, were so distinct in that pure atmosphere 
mid lovely light. It wm a solitary land, in which no charm of climate could long 
Bustain the imvtdki^s vivacity; few were the abodes on the mamland, and they were 
ruinous and poor ; the people had the wild and unsocial air of those who see but seldom 
their fcllow-tium* The An^seyry hills are seen behind,’ which are much lower than 
those of Lebanon. 
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RUINS AT THE HEAD OF KNIGHT STIIMIX, lUfODMS. 

This street, still allied by the name of the KriKhtH of St* Julm, dooply 
From the scene of the landing-place, delineated in a (hnmn- view, pa^siu.. under a guihie 
gate, you turn round to the right among several other gothie huiiillng.N and tin,-, 

street, which is steep and narrow, and (piite silent. Hie unnonry-* to ^Uiioh tlH-ri* is a 
very carious old door, is at the bottom; ami at the top stands the irvvat thureln now a 
nioscpie. On either side of the streets are the liouses of the knigiits: the aims of the 
former occupants are over the small doorway — principally fhtise ni aneitml famiher- in 
France, Spain, Italy, or Germany. "What happy lujurs of power and piaispr-rity did fhe-o 
chevaliers formerly spend here, in this the most beautiful i-le nf the In'rioan Andu- 
pclago, whether for the purity of its climate, t!ie riolnus-s of its ur tie- 

Bpleudoiir of its prospects ! llhotks is a d<.di<h)us nUreat frton tlte ya\ atid otmlliufine 
world; and the knights were like little sovereigns, in their eenfral p*<":ilun: fheo; i.dand 
was like the rich palm-grove and fountain in tiie deseru to which oame vmsicuors of c-ll 
nations, Greece, Syria, Turkc'v, Asia Minor, ami Kgy|M, v.orr* oil vAthin a ftnv da) 
sail* Hieir public liuildiugs were like palac-es — tiielr foriifleati^oi ■= ..piinidid* and 
deemed invulmnadile, as their remains still attest. It i- impres-ivs* tn \^;dk np thy 
narrow street, \Yhieh, except at noon, is partially sliudedt as ytm paie^* luudro the duur- 
way, and look up at the caseinented windows, mm eaiinot hflp piofuriiu the ihijnr.ht . 
and feelings of the ]>old and successful imm who livtni then*: liuw' were ineu nf 

family and education, of eminent Iwaveiy, and Honuuimes of rmitU'ni tahnU. Had the 
pen been then wicdded while the sword was idle, what a wild pioiure Wimid thi’ ainfj*r 
tious and restless soldier luive left! and what a dreamy island-ialt> the neu'e douuU send 
enihnsinstic one I 

Not the Moorish king*, wdien drivtni from Granada, had more eau>t^ lu wi*ep Imterly 
when he looked Ins last on her towers, than the soldiers of S.|*Ju|m wiam llhodes was 
lost to them. This steep and confined Htreid, than w'hic!i few plm/e^ are mnv more 
silent, has a prison-like hmk; the Btone liouses are massive, and hiiih. The 

low minaret of the moscpjc is seen above the arch of the gateway ; this was firmerly the 
great church, where all the chevaliers nsseinhleci to worship; now it i.« liiicfl with the 
followers of the Proplu^t; although its aisles, and piilurs, and ipuhin aspeci, il init 
little the appearance of a mostjue. 

It is not easy to diaade what the ruins here <}elineal:ed c«nnld have hemn In the fore- 
ground is alAirkish lady on a <ionkey; lier ligure, swatfimi like that of a lauiniuy, Imr 
eyes only visible through the two holes in the white veil : the (liristian girl In the left 
is a more simple ami interesting-looking being-; a few oiher fitnirivs am |acnsing at 
intexvak; there is a shade and eorilness a])out the places wliich is weltHaue in i!h* 
heat of day* Rhodes is a very dump place; a mode, rate im-emm is iierc mitlldcnt tu 
enable a man to live m prhm; pravigions*. and housMenh arc afl Imv: five 
hundred pounds a year would constitute a superb income t three huiuired w;oiiW be 
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f.niTu‘‘uMil f(»r <‘very luxury ana eumfort to a family. There was a splendid house near 
tlK‘ town, in the luldsl. of oxKuisivo gardous, watered ])y many fountains, and adorned by 
beanfiful kiosques ; tlu; prieo asked for its purchase was only £150. An excellent 
niausiou in ihe environs might htj rented for a trifling sum: its gardens, sloping down 
1o \hi‘ water, its 1errar*c, and the latticed windows looking on the sea, the shores, and 
the innmdains of A^ia Minor opposite. The comfort and celerity of steam navigation 
through this sea, is now so tempting, that it is probable its isles, more especially 
that of Hhodf^s, will l>e tlie sojourn, for a time, of many a wanderer. There are 
delieious spots for a residenec, or a transient visit, in the groves by thq sea, in the vales 
of tlu‘ interii>r, or on the suU'ti of the lofty moimtams. The women of Rhodes possess 
superior ptuvonal aftraetions ; ami ihougli tliey do not fulfil the beau-ideal of the poet, 
tlie painter, or the fravclIcrV imaginiiygs, they have the large dark eye, soft and mild in 
its i’xpresriou. with noiU’ of the (hihiave fiereiuicBs ; their features, as is frequently 
reinarktal of d'urki/ih ftaHalcs h(\ar a striking rescmihlance to those of many. English 
ladit‘s - tlie iip full, the foribejul high, the complexion very clear, and not always without 
the iwiK 

In the < ’atholit^ ei>nvcnt, then' resided, in almost utter solitude, a very clever padre. 
JIo was a lim^ oitl LmudicsiN of eighty, wifli a hmg white heard, and an e.yc keen as that 
of a hawk, and a ha'iul iliat. never trembliML He had alnmdant and ingenious resources 
wherewith to amn^=e his loMelint*.<H; lu‘ wrote homilies, knit Btoeldngs, cured tobacco, 
niad<* tlie ehunde candles, abo the uine; taught ^thildren, and filled up his leisure 
moments with hin hre\i:iry. When to tliene oeeupatimis arc added his clerical functions 
in the tbapeh and ihe vi>iring his ll(H*k, he surely did not oat the bread of idleness. 
He gave me Btane very good red and white lUuKlian tvino, while I lodged with him, made 
ftmu his own vineyard. He was the very mochd of a shrewd, selfish, indefatigable monk; 
yet it w’as adinirahle to see Imw he battled with time, and laughed at his encroachments; 
thrust iudcdenei^ mitl dt^^ny from him with a high hand. He drank his own wine, and 
mippeil freely : yet his laugh was iH)i a heaTly or happy one; he appeared like the hoary 
and suliili! waudter of fold., who rejoiced to thrive and outlive them all, rather than 
the aged pat^rcuv 


BESHERRAI— MOUNT LEBANON. 

Thh village is on the stream, ^Hho holy Kadeslia/^ which is seen descending from 
the snows %^hich rise above the celebrated cedars. The river is spanned by a little 
bridge, on whMi the people pass from one side of their narrow valley to the other. 
This singular tloinaiii can hardly bo called a valley; the habitable space below seems so 
narrow, availed in by tremendous precipices, and its surface strewed here and there with 
maBses of rock, that it is rather a deep and awful gorge, a very prison of nature, 
^ whore it soems fearful to dwell. But if the traveller descends to Besherrai, he will 
find homoa of comfort and content; husbandmen labouring in their little fields and 
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of Tssus, wh'uih looks voiy liko the Ideutk^Rl s(m*iu\ opens to tln^ \ie\v: thi^re is a defile iu 
the nunintain, where the fueiitive-mouareh pn)l);ii)]y e^^oap(n! : this plain i.- an impressive 
scene, like (me of those which we famy to marked h}' nattire tor i :/rcat i-veut.; 
it has the sea-j the jncinrestpie ^ulf of Issns on the hht, the la'antitnl ramro id \maimsou 
the right: over it the sun was st'tiiug iu glory, behind tin* mount ain-raieie^'. ah^n*' Atiana, 

Darius, after sending Ins trcuisun^s with his most preeitms t'lleets to DaimncHis, 
marched his army through the*, pass of Anmmis, am! tlieu turned rhoii touards I.-rus, 
This spot of ground, which is said to liavt' ht*en widt* enough for a -mall aroiv only to 
act and move at liberty in, <Ud not allow the IVrsians room for llie t^u uti.uh part 
theirs. Yeh there is nothing more snrpri>ing to a spiHialor than the oompavaiisely 
small space of ground which a great army i‘ov4‘rs ^Uieu ih\u\u t?p iu **uier of haltle: 
whoever has seen twenty, fifty? or a hundred thousand men in the fiouLv.nl eilov that 
he could not at first believe it pitssihh^ so large a nnmhev stood iheio. | fio speeiator 
from the sieeple of Leipsic, of its gnsit battle, in whieh halt a m.s'iou ol, tiicu \uwe 
engaged, (observes, in tlescrihing it, that he tomld imt eoureiu^ that oA tho e W}} rkid- 
were before him, till they began to move !nia*ia,rd, and lluas lo* lUMU-ht the carih 
had Btukhndy yielded up her th‘ad f,t> life, so va-d, so ouil!e>.'-i v;e> jbo luuu', ■, 

pottring on without pause, wavi^ following' v;a\e. A plain nt tv. o or duoo mdev' wide, 
and many in length, might thus In* huirn*ieni for tin* greater pari ol th'* ren'oce- n> te-hi 
in, suppositig the haggaga^ and eampdollowers to he left, in iIh‘ re,cr ; it . .nd ilmt 
plain, boiuuled by niountains on one Luka and dm i-eu an dm odU'”/, oe; j h;ne hna u 
of cousidenilde extent, as tlm Uvo armies cncampedi uu il : the mohltotio fm* Ikwr-iau 
forces was so great, that the ihdd <dhafde was mU aide |o -.MaUam a :?r"r.U'r nmaher in 
line than ahimdre<l thousand iufautr}, which conipo'.snl die tVmn I lari.. - elvev np, laerur^ 
the Macedoniam : exclusive of fifty thousami eiivalry. po.-!f*i| mi dim .•’C n ‘.hMCV’d I’in^ 
present stream is proluddyM he riuu* ffiimrus, tlial fiewni !*eu*e'i‘U ilvo aneio% and the 
defile in Anmnus answers to those narrow iresscs by vJdcIi iht^ nirid'*^ , ^rowtied i4i 
masses, so as to impeflci tfu’ir own lligiit. 

In the twilight the aiilst eiiterctl dayass, wheiv he expected llndi e* uo-dl Down and 
some meaiiJ3 of accommodation : enieriug a hiuanr, and advanrfiig ’•euue efinarn'e, all was 
glo<»m and silence, mu! there seeinixl little Imii ruins wiima- he had !iope»l for -Jichcr am! 
society. I’he guide was seized with a panic, said it wtit^ misaiV to remuhi in. mo de^oUfe 
town, whieh in fact was enough to ayipah when the IiUe* \in!eiiiaes and robheric'^ of the 
tymiit of Ftiyass, a famous brigands came over the flioughts. 'Ilirv niiuocd their way 
to the outside of the walls, mid bhaiiiuckcd tinder a tree in au i^pcii >pou where some 
pea.^ants were winnowing corn, wim supplied maNim mu! mehms for supper. Paynxs is 
a singular Bpt>t 5 it is a sort of fortified ba/aar, whose brng vanino! lav'^sagc traverses 
a eonsideraldo space, and (tpens into a large court : on the left is a ruined caslle ami 
mosque It is a station, fur the caravans from CoiiHlaulbioph? m Aleppo, iiiid a hnv 
shops ate 'kept in the daydime by peasants, who leave the piae^ in the neiiing* when it 
]ireseiits a scene of ghiomy desolation. Kext morning luBAies were to be foimd,. and there 
were none forthcoming ; the guide wTiit hatuiug about among llte cottagen iu itm tnm- 
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roiis, imd at hvA etii'apHl a. |vi‘asuiii to go Adana; and they rested in his cottage, or 
rathi'i iu lll^ giiuitai, duuug the day, and set out iu the evening* Xhere is a fj’ood deal 
of <nihi\ariuii round ljut the delay of a whole day in this poor man’s gtirdeti or 

hovel, dis:n^riH‘ubUL and worse af*e,ouimodations were to be expected at ni^dit: the 
Simioiio’ ofnaihilahle homos do lud. exist in this rout(3, A dilapidated khan is^perhaps 
the saddt-.t refuge of ail in this mountain-region, where the road was so bad, that it 


was uo<M>^ary to wan for morning:* - We had not seen a living creature in the way: 
the hlmu uuer«‘ v.a‘ tried to take up our lodging is deserted, and partly in mins : we 
broke e(Hm‘!»r;uK^hes hoin theiiivin‘es which grow near the walls, then selected a part of 
llie huii ’itet vhere the nud is still entire, and made a fire on one of the hearths which 


are ranged iu a. line along tlu‘ inside of ihe wall: here wo slept round the fire till 
midnight* i ttij nus cidil and pend rating', and found au easy passage to our place 
of rest*” 


VHAV OK lA'RE KllOAI THE MAINLAND. 

This is fakmt from a Indd hill, iwn miles distant on the plain, and crowned with a 
viliaue aiut iuosqmn Ihun^atli are extensive ruins of atpieducts, which evidently 
run iu the flireetion of tin- island ami t4>wu of Tyre; they tilso take the direction of 
.Suiitmnu’s rnfern at Ras-id-Aiiu From tlio furmor view^is of Tyre, this hill and mosque 
an3 Siam iu I, In’* haek-groiUKl Tite scene which they now commanded was very 
inq>re;^?a\c, yet very thvtdale: it was early hi the morning ; the sun had not long 
risen; the air was still (rmh and laad; the sea was calm; the beams of the cloud- 
less sun fell !H\aHtiftdly im its Imsmn; the vessels had hardly a breeze. The walls, 
ihe ohl tower* ami rnimnis phuvs t>l* Tyre, were as yet iu shadow: the melancholy 
little phusg as it now feebly rising on its hillocks of sand, was once the 

<|ueen of the sea, and id‘ many mit urns, who all envied her glory, Could this ever 
have laum ?” U the tlmnghl that sometimes breaks hero, and in similar places, on the mind* 
Faith i*urues to uur ait!; mul witlumt faith, where would be the traveller’s enthusiasm? 
lids tmthusi:i:»ni will sometimes w’ork iniraeles, which was remarkably exemplified in 
the |n*rsan tif an Ix!igh>h gentleman, wdioso finances were scanty, and quite insufficient, 
he ucll km.nv, for llte eKpeiises of a journey through Syria and Palestine. His reso- 
lutifHi to perform this Journey however, iiifloxible: — come poverty, captivity, or death 
he wtt:^ willing and prepared to meat them all, so that ha might achieve his 
beloved en I mqirise* Chiefhe Iras said, that when a man patiently and confidently waits 
fm* the objeet; t>n whldi lie hm mt his Boid, waits through a series of years of delays and 
iliuifiH‘d hopes, that in the end he will generally attain its accomplishment, provided the 
object be siiitiibie to his genius and character. And this gentleman had w^aited long, 
and with ailestm that only increased with time, till bis heart burned within him, and it 
was more ilmn he could bear* When landed on the coast of Syria by a vessel from 
CoiL'-iautiimplc, he had only thirty pounds in his pocket, and with this sum he purposed 
tofraverjac €um|4ctely the two countries, meet all thc^ expenses, and see all that was 
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wortli seeing. It was a bold attempt: some would Imvt' called it a mad one. I!<? 
purchased two iiuiics, clothed himself iu a light S^riiiu dr(^^S 1 Ijnught iaree >acks irf 
saltj with w’lihdi he loaded the undos, and set out. cm foot thnmeh thc» c‘ounirv as a 
salt-mcrclumt. As the load decreased wiUi the sale, he rode* om‘ of ihc undt\^ at 
intervals, till he provided hiiioself with a fresh stocdi of salt. 'This plan would have 
been useless without some kuowleclge of Arabic, which la* had taken pain^ to acapurc, 
sufficient at least for his pur[)osi', at (Aaistantiiiophu !u this way he t ra\erst‘il a noini 
part (d’ Jlouut Lehauon, and of ilu^ iiitcuaor of Syria. I'hc from the' ..ale 

of the salt were a great n’sourcc*; his living, as may he .-upp^Mak vory frm.ak 
sonietiiues ihc meal of milk, hrcuid, and fruit, was yiveu yaatuitourly, hut he liad always 
to pay for his lodging, &c. iu tlu‘ citic’s and lowim, wht*rc ’uc oh'ugcd to prorsu“\c‘ a 
respectable appearance, in order to mix witli lhc‘ peoplo, and oltMuue iluur liahils and 
customs, lie always lodged iu the' caravausavic’s, w hen in the ttiw n- : aher :>eeiiig his 
mules provided for, he had little more to do hut ti» cujjoy liinU'»dk w:nk ahnui ific phu^t*, 
and join in the evening the trad(‘rs, who also m:u!c the khan tlu-ir lamu-. Ihh. dress and 
apparent occaipatiou shut him tmt of t!u^ ^ociciy of iht‘ \vcoilhicr merehnni u t hic da\\ 
however, he came at eveuiiig fo a town in the iutcibu' of >yn;u |ei! i:p Id undos, and 
was smoking his pipe hesidc' thi‘ fmjutffin that spieatiMl furdi In Uu* kh.uu cu.d foil wiih a 
ceaseless nmnmu* inbt its clear ha.siu, when t wi) 'I’urkish si»ifhov,, 4'nu/rc..k Muk aduMiiiug 
towards him w-hile reclined at his (aiFc, laid rntie haud-^ ap«'U iuui. He vcUiou.U rated, 
and tunicd pale; they luiswmaal only hy loading and ocea-famall; | hint out of the 

khan, and tbrough ttvo or three iiarrt)vr sirech, id! ihoy eamo u? ti;e lieu, u of iiu‘ 
governor, into whose prcsenitt* he v,as bal v/ith vi*r\ iiftle ccrem^my . Hou* !a* tpd.okly 
saw the cause of this trcatuuail : die gieouiior, an chh^rly luam wa- upon an 

ottonum in a state of lugh bwer; some td* his hnuih, v/uh Sits mil -'uard-, were 

standing round him, Jh? had been eiigaircd all the uiendu;.^ iu iho^v, ju s :h ' jcudd., auek 
the day hcang sultry, had overhenUHi himsidk and then drank to exe-.-. of eohl water. 
The ITank pinllar had been sef*n to enter tin’ town ; and a- tie* dkuhs In-lieve deal e,ii 
Europeans have some knowledge of medii^iue, aiai tliat a ‘..rent muuy of iheui are 
or doctors, they pointed to the sick governor and ihe ^Atnu^.i'i'V that hi^ inU'4 preundhe 
for him instantly. Tie prob'Sted that he knew noiliing whalevt*r of ihe heniinr art. ; 
Imfc they did not bedieve a wor<! he said: amk a-: lu^ CMudimed t‘» reirioii4ndc% iuFieud 
of attempting to cure the Hhiek flmy du'eaUtmed him vath the iusmnt npplieaUHu 
(^f the buslinado. lie again said tlKit he wast|ulie igucraut nf uiedieiiuv and e^uli! imf 
cure him: Tmt he spoke to nulsdicving ears; their and \utrd- giew un luu^big; 

and in his agitathm and iicepair iuf ea-t his eyes aremnd the ro-un, amh seeing a Im tuu 
waiter^melcm, said, that if the .-Ick mau eat smue of it, he tlimiuht ii vufuld do him goibi. 
The melon was instantly cut iip. and the g^tvernmy win* ytiU very thirsty,, atimilly 
devoured the whole of it, and sttrai rdiiu* fell arlet:|>. HE ollhunus oh^jcrviug thuf iu’ 
seemed betters and siepf: ea bn K\ were |■|crsuade^| that the melon had done him iiimdi 
good j they thanked the poor merchant, wlm w;h sadly frighltmed, and let lihn go hiss 
way*' He had, preseribed a mast wiifart\mate remedy ; and when he the goycrua? 
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vonifiously f‘at \\u) mAon, a dark foreboding took possession of his mind. There 

was uo tiuu‘ to be b^t ; be ivturiKMl to the khan, left bis bags of salt on the floor, 
naanited one inuhv and. driving the other before him, hastened to the gate, which 
iiu‘kily was not yet eloseii. All that night he tnivelled without any stop, save to rest 
his nudes for a few nnanents, and l>y sunrise next morning he gained a village at the top 
of the mountains, which was situated in another pashalik, and out of the governor’s 
jurisdielioiu where he reuiaiiicMl a fiwv days; on the second day, word was brought by 
-ome pnr.-etiyuTs that the governor bad died in the night, the very night after he had 
«‘aleu the imdou w!n<di the Frank hakim prescribed. Most surely, had the latter tarried 
in tlie town, the in«u'ning iiglii had not seen his head on his shoulders. 


THE FJVEIi KISllON. 

Thi,’^ seene is on the >hore between Acre and Mount Carmel, and not very far from 
the little t<Avu of C\'iipha, which Is s(Mm U) the right, at tlie foot of the moimtain. The 
font is at, a slnni distance fnau the naouth (d the river, where the %yater is usiiall}' above 
the hors«‘'s knees : wlnm we cia^ssed it, it. w'us m swollen by Iho rains, that it reached to 
the sai!tlh‘. It ln‘r<» Hows tlinmgh ihitduds of palm, pomegranate, and odoriferous shrubs, 
that !)cautifu!!y skirt the beach: --the current E rapid and clear, except in the rainy 
M‘asou. The (lull walls atid towaws of Caijvha, the long outline and broken surface of 
< ’annul in flic haf‘k gr(mnd, with a few gnuips of natives on tho beach, or reclined 
heui‘nUi t!;c (*yprt‘ss shade of the adjacmil; hunahground, formed a very pleasing scene. 

sliorc is tliit and nionotcniinm from Acre to this spot; inland it is little cultivated and 
iuhainted: yot fornmriy this w’;w a produetivc territory- — of corn, and grazing land, and 
vineyanE* 'llte emuHry lH‘ing mostly pin^pled by Mohammedans, may aceomit for the 
neghai. td \h%- vine; yet not wholly, for though they may not; drink wine, they may eat 
as many gra|5es ihi^y p, lease yet very ftnv vineyards are now met with throughout the 
Holy Land;- even the prialuce of these, the vilkgers do not often use themselves, but 
send as a kimi of trilmtc or present; to obtain favour of their rulers, as though the wwds 
were fiillillcd ta tho present day, thou shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt not gather the 
grapes fluwotV* 

The 4 *tuirsc of the Kislmn to this spot is through tho plain of Esdraeloii, and along 
tlie bust* of Carmtd ; a blessing throughout its whole tract to man and beast, to the field 
ant! the wen^ there iodiintry in the people to profit by its w^aters, which are rarely 

shrunkcu or by the heats; even when the brook is dried, and the mountain-stream 
reduced in a few Blmlhm pools In its stony bed,— this ancient river still flows on, a joy 
tu the eye that ia?ves over the wide landscape of the plain, of Esdraelon and its sacred 
mouidairH, tmd im inexpressible comfort to the xulgrim and the wayfaring man, journeying 
.Iltnv dreadfid, in this country, must have been such a three years’ drought as 
was inllictcKl upon Israel in the days of Ahab, may easily be conceived, when it is 
remcmherctl that in autmner the richest soil is burnt to dust ; so that the traveller, 
riding ihriHigh this great plain in July or August, would imagine himself to be crossing 

« # ' ' ' L ' 
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a (l(^sCTt, With T(>p:anl io water, snnu*. parts ot Pah'sliiu' a]>|u’ar, iu tJu* months i4 
Oetelier aiu! NoveiTibnr, to kbmir tnahn' OT'at privation, and ''an (ml\ dnpmid un llm 
tanks and cisterns, with which, however, tiu‘y are not all Mippiiod. 'I'ho cities ami vih 
lag('S have .siu'li supplies ; ami iu evruy stage ot sc'Vtui or (‘icht hour.-, tluu’e /ire usu/div 
hmud, or twlec. at least, cisterns or nmdely wells. (Jeuerally litis want rd' water is 
a source of great, inctnivemenco in tiiese jourmws ; for e\en in Oetnfier, the inidwlay 
heat is great, and the moisture of the Ixuly is mjou exhau‘~tr‘d. In lu/ni} spem, lieuawer, 
as if to remind us of what Palestine once was a he/tulifn! ;-trip ef \twdnre s<*eu. 
extending souietiines lor the short spaee of a Iminlred yards, /il cUlirr p!aee> thr se\ini tir 
eight hundredj denoting the presence of watrn'; and licre is foumd a Moai! Bill ivi* spring 
buhhliiig up, which, after winding its simple course, /nn! lilo.- in?,! tlu^ laud on edlu-r Mdf\ 
is absorbed by the soil At sueb places, tliL‘ liusb/uHlinan ha,* ofitm plmUt'd a tew fnac*- 
axul vegetables, exact I5" answering to the t'Xpresdon in l'<;.4ab : "‘1‘lerii -iMlt be lilu* 
a watered garden ; and like a spring of water, wtmsc w at m>- fed mdd' I lore, 1 mm, the 
ilocks are brought to drink, bcibre tlic} are dnvtm iu for tlie ui;Ju : vt' croups of fem/des 
and children hasten at; eventide with their pltehers, lo tako in their >-upply uf wuier. 
Such short-lived Bireamlets may he observed in varittus pklof^■. ; tboy jn-* ? Huve, in ilair 
appearance, tlumgh not by their nnmhcr, to iilu.dvate iht' eapre-iom., fn tho 

Israelite's the lam I of Cau/utn befon; tlupv entered if : '■^Ihe Ltird. brlieoih you IiUm 
a good land, a land of brooks of waiter, of fouiilains am! dieptlc fled .gwiuif .,e:! valloy-. 
and hillsd^ 

scHFicnrs iiousp at ZKiinANih 

Tlu.s vniiigc is situated on the road from Ihilboe to Ihmui Mu-y uidtht /i d;,A%jaiuin*y 
<4 the latter ; It is large and well built; the sltMct-: /me broad /uul 4rei“'lit, with stroie 
pavements on the Insides; tlu» imnst^s are largn\ wifii yircc- tull sf eaftle, and welh 
cultivated gardens; there Ls a look of cleanrimvs uini comldr? /ilmnt iho phoAy not often 
met with in Syria out of Lebanon* lUircly does sueh a |■l^.um,‘-‘p|•acc as Zchtlmic await 
the travcllor at the close of day; he has left belmul idun, in Ihuita-cn*. im inlnepllabk 
citVs an unfriendly and bigoted people, where iiiuiiey niu>4 pureh/c.e e\'en alieniiuii tmd 
enjoyment; thenar Is no kindness or henevidern'e to tin* sirau'yor. Is it not deliclillhl t«> 
look aiTOund him, and see, in the streets and dtH^rs of Zehil/uuy ^^ni!ing ami ehemiVd 
kees greeting his arrival ? to feel that tlm Hympailiies ami loerclch id huirimi imfure are 
once again gathering around him? There m no khim slndier Idni for tin* night ; many 
a home would willingly receive him, hut: he is directed r,o tiu* hoy^^c of ilut sohiich, as 
the place Cm liononr and hospiiahty. 

It h a desohitliig Iceling wIm^u 

We sttWMl alike tUiknowiisj/r and nnkicnva ; 

ItprcHSfS mi the hcayt, which Ikin thon 

Hueall the gmlks that once were ull Its ewiu 

the dark mountains ho is Joimieyhig ? pak 
Witli w’carlnm, yet !ii» eye hrighi 

Ami kindled m he emne to timt Bweei viH 
WhtrC' mdlf fdl 'tlie dif% departing light 
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1'or llnin* wf'rt; on its shore to groot 

\Vi1ii wonls (»r wol(Jouie-™--inany lh(?re to meet 
Tin* u oariiMl s<rang<‘r of that desert tviiy ; 

hair Syrian eyes did ghniee assuranee sweet 
Ot un.'-Heriiig Iviiidiu^ss — not tliat miglil hotray. 
v\l| told th(‘ heart it was a Ldest retreat. 


Tlw rivTr Barrada, nr lliaqiar. winds t.bro ugh this valley and village of Zebdane ; it 
IS hen^ a (dear and rapid tturnud. Ihe lirst sight of its groves and plantations is deli- 
rhms lo tlu‘ (‘ve, aitt*r the hills and defiles le.it behind : apricot trees as large as wall- 
nnt trees, hmaler the road-side; Inalges,, like those in Europeg separate the orchards and 
gardens; the gardens are full of kitehen-pbmts and fruit-trees in flower; the road is 
l>romh even, ami in execdleni r'ondilion ; every thing in these beautiful environs give 
sign of a thriving and even !uK.unons population: the fields are carefully cultivated, 
the orchards wannred hy streams frmu Ihc^ mountains on the left; many of the paths 
Imnlered hy qnieliset lunlger* kept in perhad; order. The house of the Scheidi is situated 
<m tlie Imnk^ of the rivm*, \vhi(?h flows amidst some immense trees; a terrace overhangs 
tlu‘ hiveam; the lumse is spaeiomn : the old man loves to lumduct his visitors to this 
1tn‘ract% pari id nhieli being ianered with ttarpeis, forms a divan beneath one of the 
huge that ea-4s it a shadow iivtn* tln^ giamp and the waters. A wooden bridge leads 
from thi' Imusc to spot; the slaves of the S<theidi wait upon the party, which is 
iiH'ns’i^ed during iIh" c\en!ng' by some of the principal inhabitants, who drop in to 
iamverse wilh ihe hosi end his visitors* Tins is Orientalism in all its simplicity and glory ; 
t!u» riith fiiwmi/i the pashas palace, the splendid costumes of his attendants, his 
minute luKurites do mA touch the strangeris fancy like this evening^s enjoyment beside 
flic stream anil iht^ aged tree, i'be patriarchal group, and its venerable chief, Ms 
pipe anti coffee, in the evening brecY.e* There is the singing of iminmenible birds above 
his hc^mk murmur of the Pharpar, and the prospect over which his eye travels as far 
as Iht* last mouulaius <tf ihe Aiithf.chmion; for(‘st} plain, spots of exquisite verdure, and 
lastly the snowy ml with the last sunlight. 

Thi‘ Sclieich was a iiiie old man, w’ith a white bearil and mild features ; his family had 
for agta-t ruled ihij;? district ; bn peaceful, orderly, and prosperous a government is not 
often fomul in thn I'nikihh empire: ho had no cause to envy any of its rulers, whose 
dominion and life were Bcltlom m scemre as his own; he had nothing to do with ambition 
or Intrigmg or the thousand arts of perfidy and CTmning which the chieftains either find 
or make neccs^arv to their prcsexwatioB. This government had long descended fiom 
fill her to mn, ami had hmg been administered mildly and wisely, as was evident by the 
advanced Hlate of mjtiiinltures and the Judicious regulations throughout the whole territory. 
Heredimry hixkhtum had been abkesing to Zebdane ; it might have been far otherwise 
if iis f^cludidi^ hiul chanced to be severe, exacting, or unprincipled men. 

Ill the interior of the Sehaiclds house, the rooms were of good sixie and clean, but the 
climige from the rivcMide and the shady old trees, and the carpeted terrace, was not a 
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liiximous one. Orieiiial rooms have mostly a naked and unfurnlslied look, es|ua’ial!y after 
sun-set; the traA'cller must not expect a lied of di)\vn in them; euslnfu's and earpets are 
the chief material ; and as the Turk goes to rest \Ailh half his elni!u\- um t!u‘ excpu.dte 
feeling of clean and line linen would hi) quite threuvu away ujum liim. huku'cL then* is 
im comfort or luxury whatever in the Eastern moile of sleeping. On waking next morning, 
and unclosing the latticed easements, it was easy at first ti) fancy imeselt in iMiglaml : the 
gardens, the hedges, the orchards, bad so miudi the. air oi home about, them, save that 
some of the trees could not ilourish in our eliine: there was the singing ot the hinis, llu' 
vivid green of the groves, the rush of the clear waters, the neat and nioe arniUeeinmit id’ 
all things around Zebdane. The s(?eond part of the town is simateii on a lohier site 
than the first, and is equally to lie praised, Wlieu we eniored the place the preec‘diug 
evening, the young men were engaged in athkdic cxereircs in a, largi^ open s|iaee : they 
a, re a fine healthy-looklng race, and thewanuen are many of them lumdsomo. with a frank 
and kindly air and look, not usual amont^ 'i urkish women, Tin^ air of ZiTilam* i?- ei»u- 
sklered so salubrious, that people of the belter {‘lasseome lu*rt‘evers umi* from l)auia.,eus, 
to enjoy its climate during the summer inmiths. Indeed, there lew in tlm East 
so desirable for a lourist’s sojourn as this ; a few weeks might he dtdioltUi?4,}' pa-sed here --- 
Balhec within a day’s joimiey on one side*, Damascus within cighi «oi the ether, 

and oxeursions towards Lebanon easily enjoyed ; board and hHigiuN’ may be po^mred 
at a very cheap rate, beneath the roof of one of its respiHUalde familier^ where !h‘ vonihl 
hardly be conscious of being a stranger in a strange landf ' 

MARKET-SCEKK AKI.) FOUXIkdDv IX AXIlOdl, 

This is the most bustling part of Antioch, llic fumitain, in the midille of 

the plate, stands in. the midst of a barauir, in wliich are variuiis simps, ehiiAly fin* iVuit. 
Part of the old wall is seen on the top of the height on the right; large give 
a shade and relief to the place. An old dervisc is in the fon*grmmd, with lur- liigh 
sugar-loaf cap and coarse dress, calmly surveying the se.iute l>efon^ Iiiin, wiihont home, 
or money, or any provision for the morrow. These men often w'amli*r through the 
country, visiting the cottages and villages, and gencraliy fiml a shelter wlitfrever tliey gm 
The more observing and sharp-witted among them make limir wandering* lifo very 
agreeable; they loam to talk well, to know human iiaturt*, iiinl to make tin* vices 
and the piety of others subservient to their own ctoinforts. But the more sstupiii, wild, 
and fanatical of their fraternity are often received with more jiemtmal veiii*ration than 
their cooler-headed brothren; they have revelatums, ami to be Hcli-ihmyiug, being 
filthy ill their persons and clothing. We once met one of these worthies iu a village, 
where he had got a group of people about him: a boy heat a drum before his revereiire. 
as he slowly walked along; all his clothing consisted of a coarse serge Cfhxik, 
by a cord round his waist; his thick black hair was matted, and hung about bis face in 
wild disorder. More than one of the orders of dervises, altliough Mohainmedanss 
cherish a plentiful head of hair, which is rarely cut; and when they isometimes iuddeidy 
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remove tbeir ronif-al r^np, the hm.tr lhi(‘.k locks fall down their face and shoulders, with 
a luxuriunt-e as if to a l.eila, rather than an uucleanly devvise. His face 

was pale, and Ins eyes larye, stupid, and re,stlei;is; ho sat down, and partook of some 
eoHee, htit it v.as imposslbh* to any intehirr^nit words or ideas out of him, and he 
soon marrluHl (?lh to frjiUumizt^ with tlu^ pf^asatilry. A lady, with lior slave, is seen in 
the luuhlh* of tin* plate : tlu^ and Ijiiyers take every thing calmly and indolently, 

the fi^rmer sitting eross-h^irLM'd in tludr little shops, 

The hops* that Autioeh would soon heeorne a, place of commerce is, for a while, 
ilefeated by tlje wreck ot ( ’olmud < hesuey’s expedition. Ila<l this succeeded, atid the 
Ovontes hf‘en nmtle navigahh^ from Suadeah to this city, its streets, bazaars, and beau- 
tiftil river would ha\e lH>en alive with foreign trade ami shipping, and Knropean 
inerihanls jnni straneo'rs. Ily what unforeseen disasters (\h\ tliis splondid enterprise 
niiseanw, without a'uy nfiseoudm't or nvi»ndght on the part of its directors? It is a cruel 
disuppoinlmetif : so many rieh realities, so many hcaintihil spiundafunis, were built upon 
11 h» f>}Huung td’ this route dimn the Ihiphrates ! Ihit honi* need not he abandoned; 
a seeom! part r of adventurers havhnt resumed the* enterprise. A ivater communication 
from the month, am! edmnr nearly the whole course of the Onmtes, and then by a 
eaual of sixty mih""= to the Hnrdinili^s, would enable tlie inerehaut to pour his goods 
into ilie tine eouutrie* mi eitlnn- shU* ; emigmnts wouhl find a rich climate and soil 
in tlm wihdiwnes,-i’'- of Aria Minor ; ami the tniveiler woulti pass in ease and comfort to 
the ruins, the deserlF, ami towns of tlje ancient river, even to the Persian Gulf. 

Hu? aspect of Anih.^eh was moeh iinpn^vcHl during its possi*sgion by Ibrahim Pasha: 
his uflieers and agmdo imliveued flm sfretUs and walks. Tlio traveller could not say that 
all was hunvu, where lim Krenein tlie Pelt*, the Nuliian, and the Kgypti an were some- 
times met in a fr^live party, ail serving mm ambitious and successful master: their spirits 
had eauphi some of ih** exiitemeut am! aspiring of bis master-spirit; this adventurous 
Sidiltery v'lere full cjf entlncdutsm for ihndiim; the Orientals liad an imlimnuled eonfidenee 
in his fortune, widt whieii they blended a. religioUH jTOKtige, believing him to be called by 
i rod to idleet inighly changes in the Hast. The Iraveller in these countries should seek 
observaiiun and surieiy every where: he is no longer confined chiefly to the coftee- 
house and the kliam and an orea^itnud interview with the great men: the wise govern- 
nunit c'ff llnxifdm made all ranks more aeeesBible ; the conventional and unvarying habits 
of the KaF.I; are breaking down, liiile by little, ami a new excitement is given to its 
monoiomms life and modes of thinkings 

Gnmim id horsmnen and peasants arc met with by the side of the river, which flows 
swiftly thrimgh gardens^ wlierti the creaking of the whetds ttsed hr irrigation is heard 
throngbont the day. Ibrahim constructed a new palace, outside the walls, in a pleasant 
Htuation ? and ha dinnoH^ihed a portion of the ancient walls and towers, to furnish 
nnUeriah^ Proceeding throiigli the rniid«walIod streets, you stop at a gate, which 
h ispened on knocking, mid step into the court of the house ; this is the house where 
the fisid?^ hospitality. It was a delicious evening ; the latticed window 

looked beyond the environs cm the solitary plain : nothing like the hum of a large citj 
^ M . . 
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was here, only the sound of the river, the creaking of the \vliei4s al ialerwih, and tiu- 
intermitting voices of groups of Arabs, men and woiuen, who jiassed al, intonals along 
the bank; the twilight did not steal slowly as in I'lngland, but fell mufih and solenmly. 
On retiring to rest, clean sheets wore put on ibo divan, in the adjolniue mom appro- 
priated to guests. 

The bazaar of Antioch is a meagre affair after those of Daniasens, vliich re'-imihle 
streets with lofty roofs, and are lined with shops, stalls, luiigiiziiies, and coffee-h.nises : 
their magazines are full of morcliandiso of all kinds, from various nations; ilio erani! 
bazaar is more than a mile long; it is traversed all clay by crowds of al! ranks, and of 
both sexes. There are agas and men of distinction, clothed in long cannenis of t riuisun 
silk, tlioir sabres enriched with diamonds; they have each followers or ,-Ia^es, who marci! 
silently behind them ; ladies of rank and wealth, tin* wives and daughteis of the prin- 
cipal people, are daily met with in these haztinrs, whenv they i'omc> to lounge, to look 
at the various goods and stuffs, see the ptisseiigers, uiui make bargain- . 


BATTLE-FIELD OF ISSFS. 

Tliis beautiful scone is hedioved to he the spot whewt' the eelein'.-ited battle was 
fought; and agrees more faithfully with the descrl[)tions of the anebnu writers than aa\ 
other in this region. Tho plain between the foot of the moumau! and the sea is two 
miles wide; and a stream, that answers to the ancient dcseiiption of the liu r I'inartis, 
ilows through it. On the right rise the noble heigthts of Mount Amanus, through tlie 
dcGlc in whieli Darius fled after his defeat. In tlu' middle of the plain, ajipareiuiy 
beneath the mountain, is Payass, or Issiis, a siuall town, eonshtiim ehietiy of haif-rninetl 
bazaars, and almost uniuhahiled. .Some of its dilapidated places are a!?o ;-een on the 
eminence on tho extreme right, and on that just above ilie sea. In the tliriam-tt is 
Scanderoon. ''Jlie passage over this memorahio seene is tiitlseuh, ami mergvmvn iu 
some parts with thickets and long grass; yet it well repays the trouble of a from 
Scandoroon, from which it is distant about three hours, ’rimugli, from ihe roniiin'd 
nature of the scene, it may not bo so easy to trace its absulute identity with that of 
the great battle, nature has stamped it witli some of those enduring ft'.'itures of resent 
bianco and truth, sufficient to induce the traveller to linger over it with hope ami enthn- 
siasm. The view from the ruin on the right is magniticeut towards the elo.s* of day, 
when the sun is sinking on the beautiful hay, on the iieights of .\m;mus, ,tutl tm many a 
mountain-summit beyond. \et a sad feeling of solitariness irreeps over the mind : there 
is not a resting-place for the night: the melancholy Payass is deserted, save by tlie man 
who keeps the key of the gate of its only street — and yeandemou is a poor hmne tu the 
wanderer. 
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TIuh is situatinl in the tloOivity ef Mount; Carmel, above the mad to Cesarea; it is 
hdtv, and appears t<» be a nattiral exc‘a^;Uit)n 3 and not hewn out by human labour. 
Throu.'ih it> andied dn.nn^ay eonies l]u‘ (udy ]b4:hty which is insuiiieient for the spacious 
interior. Ourinu the Easier season, a lamp is siispernkul from the roof. Even were no 
halloweti remembnmees attarhed to this spnh its aspect and situation would repEiy a 
visit. Turks ar*» often foun*! Iu*n\ as full of veneration as the Christian; and the 
pilgrim, from lu< distant eouiitry of Spain, Ita!}', or Austria, who makes the round of all 
file saintly places with a sfnek of faith that is never exhausted : pale, wearied, yet 
(‘XcittaL hi* Lcr/es ulstlnllx on the dim musses of rock, on which the lamp casts a fune- 
real gbive, 'The <uive uitfre like a scp\ilehrt^ tliau a place of abode and instruction. 
I'he Emin, thi* {ha*ek, ami the Armenian also come here from JerusaIeB\, as the 
adjacent tannenf oilers ho^pitaliEy for a night. Indeed, there is hardly in Palestine a 
mouaslit' reiiscit m) n mpriny to the traveller and pilgrim as this of Carmel, where a few 
days may he memoraldy spent. 'The imnaitain oilers many a splendid view from its 
summit, ami many a seeinded and nnmmtie. seetic in its bosom: deep and verdant preci- 
puav, ileHtcntUiv: into lonely glens, tlnarngh whit*h a rivulet is seen dashing wildly; a 
shepherd and Ids llork on die Imnr grassy slcjpes, that afford at present as rich pasture 
groumi as in dn* <!uys wtnm Nddeil fed his herds in Carmel. IVhile barrenness is on every 
siile, and ihe enr’a* of the widiered soil is ftdf: on Idlk valley, and shore, this beautiful moun- 
tain Seems to reiuiu ifs ancic-Mt '■*' excellency of ihiwers, trees> and a perpetual verdure. 
Imminhalei) uronnd this eincure grey rocks, with a sprinkling of vegetation: beneath, is 
tile sc.‘u with many a >ail %m its hoMcay; passengers, mer(d.iantB 5 and tradei*s are in the 
piath heiween the nmtmlnin and the journejing to Jalfa* It is beautiful to stand at 
the dotu* of the era e, and mm* on dils semic;: mid thou turn within, and call up the 
inmges and iiumiories of die lime when Elias made this his resting-place. To Carmel 
lie lovefl etmw more ihan to any other seene : bordering on the sea, and remote from 
the empitaU of Isniei ami Judah, it iiffered an umMstobml place, of retmemont and 
eonttmiphiiinii. PerlmpH its security and remoteness might also recommend tMs cavern 
in times of pctsccution, as a huitahle retreat for the sons of the prophets* What a scene 
fur ti painter E" Jhe iiulc ham! of the fititliM witnesses in Israel^ gathered together in 
this cave, lanioiiting the falling away of the people from God, the altars east down, and 
their fathor.s slain; anti waiting anxiously the arrival of tlie mighty Prophet, their 
limtructor amt FrimL 

nm air of ilm region is remarkably healfcbMf and favourable to the old age of the 
rcdriHCii who have often iuhahiteti this place, though not so well lodged as the 
% present: Carmelitesi. TTiere are fragments of walls still visible, where a monastery 
formerly atoo4 It mm an impressive exile, to which no fascinations of the world could 
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cnor approach — iVistaiit and restless hum could uovcr he Inward: the murumr of the 
hHUi, cTud the cry of the eagie from tb(3 rocks above, were \\w only soumlv; iliatJjrrtke on 
the sileiiex*. Some way farther down ih('re is a laisiu of wafer, tllied hy a sfreaju that 
Hows down the declivity; and around the hriuk are found van.ons sttnn^s of a sinyular 
kind, closely resemhling different species of fruit; ilun; are crysfallizc'd, and many of them 
very beautiful, some of thorn solid, aiul otluu's hollow: this (‘!h‘et; may be camsed by the 
peculiar property of the water. These stones are gathered, and olhnaal lor sale to the 
pilgrim and the travellei' on many parts (»f the coast. 

In the evening, when the sun is going clown in iis ea-lern glory, and its red light 
falls through the portal, it is very impressive to he henu T!h‘ wayfarings man migiit 
tarry here for a night, as the walls are dry, the floor cdeain and ih> hafs d\udl within as 
in the Egyptian sepulchres. When the lamp is nearly C‘Kpirr«k aiiri flu* thoitghfs are^ 
weary with Icmeliuess, it is delightful to reiurn to i!ie vmvvnt above, to the soeiety of 
the cheerful monks, the social roof, tiic pleasant c‘hain!)ers, and tin* laal wht?^e linen is 
white as snow. Among the figures in the group, tlien‘ is a pih:rim in his sealloped !mt, 
a priest in his white garments, a mountaineer with his nne-ked ,-luiu: neros< his slumlder, 
and several Turks—all mingling fngethcr c'lviily and kindi}, if they ft l! that' tin* 
character of the place fcuhado nncharhahlencss and discord* This cavern is of much 
larger size than the one in Iforel), where Elijah lodgcat wlicn he lliai froia Jc/cficl, a/nd 
went a journey of forty days and forty nights in tlu^ uihU'nuvs. dim (jf fhh 

messenger of heaven were in gencuad in solitary retreats : even fo the widow Earcphalh 
he did nut go till the brook 0ht3rilh dried up* llu* retreat in ! lurch u;va f!ic most 
savage aud solemn in its aspect: sad precipices, defiles, mul sands, in place of lla* green 
declivities and Bmiliug pastures of Carmel The suhlimily nf the stanu* wa.s Muled to 
tho terrific display of Divine power, when die strung wind rent l!ie inutmfaJiis, aud 
brake in pioecs the rocks; and after the wind, an eart!u|uakc| and after ihe tainlujuake, 
afire” Tho cave in Ilorch is some -way up the declivity of liie muunlaiii: and, in a 
region where retreats of this kind are rare, iradiiiou has {ireseiweit ii as the ^pof which 
was the refuge of tho prophet How sublime is the picture of the solitary mtnh an CKile 
from Ms native land, after a joiinmy of so many days ami nights witlmui a pause! 
Thus calm in the presence of his God, and fearless amidst tlie temm aronmi him, 
sorrowing not for himself, but for the fiirsakeu eovenaut, the ruined aliatv, ami the 
prophets slain wifli the sword ! 

Our Arab guide led us with great veneration to tliis cave in IIotid'K it is the only one 
in the vicinity, and is of small dimensions; it is as destdato a place iif refuge m ftie fancy 
can conceive; one to which neither tho revenge of wommu nor the cruelly of man, would 
ever dream of pursuing its victim. No tree gives its shade, no brook or pool is nigh to 
iiuench the thirst, not a shrub grows on the soil It; is singular that a eouMilerable part 
of the surroimding surface is covered with shivered pieces of rock and edift; m if the 
words still allowed a literal fulfilment, a great and strong wind rent the moimtains, 
and brake in pieces the , rocks” It in a spot in which discontent and sadness might 
easily gather on the spirit, even of tho most tried and feithfol I Wimt a contrast to the 
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solhuiU^s of Saiunriti^ which the fugitive prophet had just quitted ! It is cliffi- 
cuit not to ho siniok with the diiroreut maimer and apiioaranee of the Divine miracles, 
ao.oording to the laud in whidi they were vouchsafed: — in Palesthie, these visitations 
were mild anti gcmtlo, though renlslless ; the power of the elements was seldom used to aid 
the impressit>n on the spirit and senses ; Init in this savage wilderness, this land of terrors, 
the tempest, the lire, and the eartlnpiako nsually accompanied the messages of God 


S1:KKK AKl) KUAN ON Tllh: LIKTTANI, NEAR DJOB DJENNEIN, 

11ns is a view on the route from Dainaseus to Der-cl»Kamar ; it here passes over a 
Itmg hridge on the Liettum, the stnuim that rises a little above Balhec, and runs past 
tln^ ruins* 11m plain of l>albe«‘, is very thinly cultivated, hut rather better than usual 
around this I1ie t‘ostume of the peasant is seen, and the oxen treading out the 

corn, auil wimnm, on tlieir head tlie »silver horn, over whicli the veil falls. The 

khan on the mnineuee mi tlm right, is o! caniBiderable extent, and is often well filled, as 
is murdi traffic on tlte line of road from the Druse country to Damascus. It is no 
great iii>tani:e fnnn this sp<jt to the base {)f Mount Lebanon, over which a toilsome pass 
comhurls to Baronk. Hie stream of the Liettaui adds a great beauty to the ruins of 
Jhdfjetg tlinjugh whieh it, flows. The belief that this great structim?, as well as that 
of Palmyra, was mvv.tvil by king Hohnnon, appears not to be without a just foundation. 
Mr. Wotid, in liis ai'cnniiit of tlm ancient: state of Bfdbeca rmnarks, When we compare 
the, ruins id' BallnHt with many ancient cities which wc visited in Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
and «uher parts of AsL% we cannot ladp thinking them the remains of the boldest plan 
we eviw saw attempted in architecture. Is it ned strange then that the age and 
nnderlaker iff works iu which solidity and duration have been so remarkably eonsidted, 
slioiild !.»e a niaPtn* of mwh ohsemrityr^ It has been too long supposed that the ancient 
Iltdirew'H pussvn'ised hut litile knowhnlgc^, at any period of their history, either in the arts 
or tlu.‘ sidciu'cst they had, lioivinw, risen to a high pitch of perfection in both, many 
agOf^ lH?fere either the GrtfckB or the Homans. Joseplms refers the dispute on the 
Hubjecd^^ of m'U and Irntniing, in !)is books against Appian, to the test of the then 
<*xis|ing moinnmuitH. As to tlie point in competition, he observes, The reader has 
no more to do but to ctinsnlt our antic|mtieB for a satisfaction " • It is the opinion 

of Mi\ Prcscot, in big ingenioiis I’cmarks on the architecture, sculpture, and zodiac of 
Talmyni, whicli he lately viBitcd, that both these magnificent ruins are, in fact, the remains , 
of Tadnior and l!m House of the Foresfe built by king Solomon. His remarks on the 
zodiac of Palmyra, with a key to the inscriptions, are extremely curious and interesting* 
Tlic earliest mention an record of Tadmor, is made by the sacred historian in the eighth 
chapter of tlie second book of Kings, where it is stated that Solomon went to Hamath- 
zobah, ami prevailed 'against it | and he built Tadmor in the wilderness.’^ The account of 
^ JosephuB, in tlio sixth chapter of the eighth book of his Antiquities, written about 1,000 
years afterwards, is Ibii Solomon went aa far as the desert above Syria, and possessed 
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himself of it, and built there a very great cify, which was distant twu days' jhairncy 
from Tipper Syria, and one day's journey from EuphraicN iuid six long dav^‘ jnunu'\ 
from Ihibyloii the Great. Now, the reason why this dity lay scj remote from iho part • of 
Syria whl(*li are iidiabited, this— that below, there is no water to he haii. and that if \n 

that place only that there arc springs and pits of water. When Inid therefore built this 
city, and encompassed it with very strong walls, he. gave it tin* name ladmor ; and that 
is the name it is still called by at this day among the Syrians, hut the Ctreek^ name it 
Palrnyra.'* Even now, at the end of nearly 2St)(f years from ifs foiUHlaiifan its prt'-euf 
inhabitants know it by no other name than that (d' Tadmor : they S,o|yma.u Kbn 

Doud (Solomon the son of David) did all these mighty things by the ie si.-tauet* ef .spirit sd* 
When it is considered that (he Arabs have hvm in eonstaur poster rduu trf tiu' desert 
during a period of at least tUOO years, and that no ptNjple un cartlmna* iUiU“e alfacluul 
than they aix5 to their ancient traditions and opinions, the Inter a.re t^ublled to ;«onee 
little respect Mr. Wood, in his account of Ihilbce, says: d'ho iuludhanfs of ties 
country, Mahometans, Jews, and Christians, all eonhhmri} beilwe duit Solomon buill 
both Balbec and Palmyra. The evidence is ftmble that either the Gret*ks or Homaus 
had a hand in the foundation of these august edifiei\s al very nnuutt^ a periods lhcni:ih 
they probably heaiititicd them, or added nn)inmumts and etdinmiH ufh’r thvlr >ubjugalimi 
in a subseejuent age. If we look to some otluT quarter ihr a prince er | t'^tqdie ;-?ipp4)Si*ti 
to have leisure, power, wealth, and genius equal I (msucli aii herenlcan underiaking, wp 
are unable to find these rccpiisites anunigj tlm Bubyloniams Pm>!an^, mv Greek.-: wi^ arc 
eotnpollcd to look to king Solomon, who, ac’cordirig to sacred hi-^fiiry. uas a itmit af jicace, 
and the wisest prince that ever lived before, or that shouid v’ome after hinu 
history and tradition point him out as the iTian, it may noi be hard to dnnv that the 
architectural forms prove it. Josephus, in giving an accoimi of the great undciiakinyH 
accomplished by this prince, describcB another of his paluiavs nmiiely, the llmiMMd 
the Forest, as having been built of white marble; that the stones w’ere %4‘ an Immense 
sko; he mentions the pillars, and the (kmuthkn work, the iuimiiaWc ilower-wurk, all 
of •which precisely agree with Mr. Wood’s description ami iiim {dales, and with the pre- 
sent state of the remains. The stylo of the arelntectiiro hero is ovorywhoro die 
as that of Palmyra, Imfc the marble is of a liner quality. Is it not IdgWy prohitolo, 
that the order termed Corinthian was introdiieed into arehitcclinv by Solommi? Is k 
not indicated in 1st Kings, chap. 9 tb, ver. J0th? ^Uhul the ihaijitors (capitids) tiuif 
were upon the tup of the pillars in tlie porch, were of lily-work, fmir i.iiidtsd' A capital 
of four of the lesser Hebrew cubits, tliat is, about seven fact eight mrho% wunU he 
suitable for the shaft of a pillar about skty-nine feet in height. Tho shafts of the grm4 
palace of Balbec are about feet shorten It i.s only necessary to compare the ptdafe 
of a Ml-blown lily with the ax'tificial leaves of a Ck)riulhian capital, to be eonvIiictHl of 
the close resemblance to each other* If wc believe, aeeordiiig to the Scripture^ thm 
God himself instructed Moses, David, and Im sou in ardiitociural plans, All this;' 
said David, <*the Lord made me understand in writing, by liia Spirit upon even all 
the works of this pattem;T if ought no longer to iur|wiie any 01 %% that the works of 
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St)lamon at Balbec* aiul Pahnyra arc of the most perfect forms, such as no succeedino- 
ago lias ever impnuTHl upon. Nor is it at all unreasonable to believe that the Hebrews, 
among whom originated so iiiie u code of laws, the ])urest moral maxims, and whose poetry 
is admitted to i^xeel that of all other nations, should likewise have excelled all others in 
the beauty and grandeur of tlunr ar<‘hitectural forms. How their celebrated king came 
into possession of his various and uiie(|aalled accuin}>lishmeuts, is clearly and particularly 
s(“t forth in dilfertmt parts of his beautiful treatise on the duties of kings : “God has 
grauterl mv to speak as I would, and to conceive as is meet for the things that arc to be 
sp«>keu nt hec'uuse it. is he that leaileih unto wisdom, and directeth the wise. For in his 
liand are both wc^ and our wonls; all wistlom also, and knowledge of the things that are, 
nanudy, to know how the workl was made, and the operation of the elements ; the begin- 
ning, ending, and midst of the. tiine.s, the alterations of the turning of the sun, and the 
etiange of seas^ms; the circuit of years, and the position of stars; and all such things 
aN are either setu'et or nuuiift^si, them 1 know. For Wisdom, which is the worker of all 
things, taught med’ 


.MOUNT (hillMEL, LOOKING TOWAEDS THE SEA. 

This FpMt. is suppustul to he the one from wlienco Elijalfs servant discovered the 
approacrh of the ihmtl: the surface of the mountain is here very I'ocky, wild, and sterile, 
although the monks have cT»ntrived to estahlish a little garden behind the convent. The 
small town of Oidpha hencath, atlords only a miserable lodging to the traveller, who 
gkuily inak<*s his way t;o the momiHimT, which, though less extensive than several of the 
cmivimts of Lelninou, is equal In to almost any of them. That of Harissa, 

beltmging, like tliis of C ^irinel, to the Catholic mission of Terra Santa, is a beautiful 
and spaeicni^ cdiliee, and is ilistaut two hours from that of Antoura. Harissa is a 
delightful rf'treat, wheri^ the stranger is heartily and hospitably entortained,\ its extensive 
interior is peopled by but a few ecclosiasties : it contains above thirty rooms, besides the 
idnirch, refectory, kitchen, and some other apartments* It is finely ^situated, with a 
view of the um and cfmsh and has a pure refreshing air. . The convent of Y-b-znmar, 
also hi l^ebaium, is th^ rmdcuce of the Armoniam patriarek Iii"'-this noble establish- 
ment he enterfeiduB the iravoHer handsomely, and does the honours of Ms table with 
inueh taste : iu proof of the excellence of liis vintage, he ' has different kinds of wine, 
several of them of the choicest flavour, brought in snceessiom This is rather a 
theolcfgical Bominary than a convent p about twenty young men are here pursuing 
studies preparatory to the ministry. There is no convent in Syria or Palestine 
m good or m neat as this of Y'-b-si-nmar ; nor in any of the monastic establishments 
are there men of equal talents or acquisitions ; they are agreeable, enterprising, 
and persevering^ Tlia convent of Ain-el-Warka, about four hours from Beirout, is 
, a Maronite establishment, where the Alarouites are taught Syrian, and prepared for 
the prieathocKl. Hera: are above twenty pupils, one of whom is the young Assemahnij 
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gmd-iicplKHT of the I’clobmtol Jowpli, anlhor of tlio “ I'oMifShcf-:! * srit ii’.ili suii) 
was tbe. pope’s legato in llie imtioimi oouiieil of the MruMuilts iji IT.'i);. '{'his masi. 
Joseph Assiauauiii, left in youth tlu! rotroats of Lohaiuui, tin'il v, i:!t on aiohincin 
explore the treasures of learuina at their foinilaln-heiHl. lie v.,!- a yi.!.n.' >)iiau, uf 
obscure birth; autl it rvas sail!, that as a shepheni lu' IukI v-alrlt.-i! sii.‘ thirls on the 
nioimtaiu pastures. The few books wliieh he emilil hnn-ow iVom t!o> Heii'Wmiiriug 
inouastovy, ho road while tomling his sheep. In the wilds of Lebaieei, ;*• rah'ulnted 
to nourish solitarj^ genius, he prepared for the future Iriiuiiph- of the Mitiean, tin his 
arrival at Home, bo was veeeivwi at tlu^ Manmite eisihefr, H-hifis wa. a fivourite 
seminary of Clement, the pontiff: the Syrian was soon notiired !iy hisu, .ual anp.iired his 
patronage by his simplicity and opening taltads: he w;h jij-."t nt.-ah* a I'.utou « f Saint 
Peter. Assomanni buried himself in tlie leanicd r.‘tre:i!s ef :ho Satiemi, Mureely 
allowing time for the performance' of sacerdoial duties, or aUend.:;*".' at tise eeremonies 
of Sfc Peter’vS, Ills life was blainehvs. as tlio lives of mu-;, iioo-'. v.-.'iue. sav; .-Hid hi> 
very soul baiupiotod, day and night, with an iusalialih* apjuTar. i.pnji tii.- huiidivds ;nid 
thousands of volxnncs, amidst which he walked, s;d, itud \,>) jli.- crtlui's of 

Lebanon, nor her orange and cypress irroves, were hah as gSovio;:,.. i:-. id; lyrr ,t. jfio.'e 
forests of books, which seenu'd to onnsliiuluw him at noou-duy, and ts" .dT-vd itiju Ic'her 
from the blasts and stonns of life, So rapid atid cHten-iAc were u, ■ ju-pii itie-.;-., jiiui, 
he was pnnnotod to be gnanlian and librurlnu of la.-a. eclLirh-ui ; rf liter:;,;,. re. 
IFis fame went forth from the ancient walls into man} lauds vuie."!- isj'i'a.iliini, w. re 
proud to enrol hia n.'inic ammig them. Am! now tin; siuerci:;)! p- la iff u.one,! hiiu {.. he 
his legato in Syria, and sent him there with pmwers and rntthorisy i.e.d ,di di- -cnsiuiw, 
to sujipress error, iiud to punish the recusant -i. 

On his arrival in Lebanon, hejtasscd some dais wish ids aged p»‘e:il’-, -.vie.se pride 
and exultation wore very great, wliili! Ids aiieieiit friiriids ami relaftw', crowded rJmul 
him, perfectly conscious Llnit he now ludil the kins of preferuiout.. lie Imre idm liomnirs 
nioeUy; tho, darling ambition of his heart, wa.s ncfimiphdjm!. ‘I'iie b.ddis and tastes 
of the student were more powerful than the. love of lii'< mitive ,«‘i a,*;-'. Wise)) wauilering 
there, where iiia simpler days were jKissed—the shepln-rd'.s pipe, liu- ooti!!»e, ilm moun- 
tain wilds— what a contrast to his {src.seut ilhistrimw state! lo tho snlviius halts left 
behind, and their precious volumes tmd maiiuiuTlpis I As.seit!atiid ri'lunnni to his literary 
career in Homo, wiiidh was unbroken by caro or misfin-ttme. Ills old age wa.s «tie of 
honour and esteem; and when his end drew nigh, he desired mrt, like Har/iiy, b« 
buried by tho grave of his father and his muther,” but ■was laid hi ihn eemetery in Umue, 
sorrowing as much to part from the treasures of the Vatican m fratti Ids decaying life 
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IHL WALLS OF ST, JEAN D’ACRE, NEXT THE SEA. 


evhihA^ rt ^ ® protection from the sea and 

Entltr^lli! i . by the 

u r it, 1 . ^ attacked by Napoleon and Ibrahim 

Sr,h.‘E,*'I-'“‘t’ ““ "” ®“'’ °' “""‘ “ “• P>™- 0« ‘kii 

Lb ’ 1 encamped for six months; the defence made by Abdal- 

biffll'n and the hitherto invulnerable fortress ^-ould have 

ballled Ibrahim had the Turks made any efforts to relieve it, and thrown in, by sea, as 
ws always m their power to do, a reinforcement to the exhausted garrison. There is a 

tiahroTicr r tr 

Mr Adilison inh^m % are seen. “Ibrahim, ’’.writes 

with ; hme i! East, “ is ashort man, inclined to corpulence, 

w h a laige head, scanty whiskers, grey moustaches, and is pitted with the small-pox 

! , ™mT? simpUcityin every thing about him. He wa^ 

. , , iLd 111 Mamlonk trousers, with a closely-buttoned vest, and loose jacket, perfectly 

about foit}, and has a remarkably piercing eye, which he half doses, casting round the 
room a keen, searching glance, which seems to read the very soul. His disarming the 
iiibeb and other mountaineers of Lebanon, seems to have been a decided stroke of 
policy; It renders their prince, the celebrated Emir Bcchir, quite powerless : the latter 
eoukl, at any time, call thirty thousand troops into the field, chiefly cavalry, and now he 
les ah the mercy of Ibrahim, his palace and capital surrounded by troops, and companies 
of sddiera penetrating in every direction through his mountains, disarming his people, 

1 he pashas troops are despatched from the head-quarters to all the villages in the 
mountains, ^en they arrive, proclamation is made to the inhahitants to bring in their, 
arms and pile them in the street, on pain of death; and a certain time is allowed for that , 
piirpose. ihese parties are accompanied by guides, who know pretty well the number 
of the inhabitante; and if suspicion is excited that arms liave been concealed, the. most ’ 
rigorous search is made. As yet the inhabitants have all been taken by surprise, and ' 
no resistance has been offered; nor is it likely to be, for the communications of the 
mountaineers witli the Emir have been cut off, and no time has been allowed for combi- 
nation. Ibrahim has gained his point, and has rendered the Emir helpless at a blow^ 

, . It was curious to see so great and poiverful a person as Ibrahim Pasha living in mean 
quarters, _ m a private house in Der-el-Kamar, while the old Emir was in his noble castle 
ri by Oriental pomp. A more patriarchal and majestic figure . 

the .Emir Bechir can scarcely he imagined. He is near ninety years of age, tyhh 

; , of' great. lengtE There, was a kind, fatherly manner, ■.aua'a,.eaIlQ;,i;: 
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a‘ttlt‘d aljMUl luiiu mH.-f \\n\v heeu ’-udly at \arA’n*'r with Ids rt^al iVrldipj; 

at this tiifa*. lit* v.a^ iiaad-'UUf!}' alliml in a ru h ViAn\ v.iifi . aMr; Lin \\alntwas 

n'irt wifli a (‘ashuH*rr nhauL in whirh ^tur\, a dain'in' diananul-: and his 

linirc'i'H warn I’lntliril whh rnnjK lUat-k in snarLi dr»’- y/v « ni aj pijn--. vJiirh 

warn ailafinMl vdth niinniilirnul anihf'T nunnh-pinrn> sal in j>'V.ri-: Ua'* Kinir ii»-M mih' 
of thi’M* hnv.t I'ipt^s iu his haiaih* 

Cl'MKVmW AM) WAf.LS i)F AMMh.’Il 

llaMlnann.- i*- .rnnn t-aiuin-r fiMV,it t'naa tiu'* Uiuti^ l.nhn. fia* hs nni itn ■ n> ?h* Ivii 
arn nnvavdr' tin* pas.- nf fknlni: t!Lt‘ h-, tid Uili un lln* i' .‘if ;:j fh»* rahn. 4 'anJis.. 

Ilia (n‘inf'tt‘iT iri Fan haa‘'/rwuu?i i- I'.rru.fltVihy .‘rwUlrTi: is!!;- < 1 '.a. i. i? itniiniainl- 

of llinrinnw flu* rardnii'i hm in. fianh", th * nn'nn^ain'. and Anaan -i and ^saii- 

nn liunr dnidi^ilirs. i< “ pFiutid* llu**}. irp hi ihi,- nsi;4hi>iah'u : h rdi . t' hmrttVh 

assariarujus: vhiM'lla'r ; .u? in; tha -’Utn ul Faah, ,;aa r.S'.s^ v^na; a;r;?nr<i 

t|uarlnr nf an huia* Ai a |»lr;f.-au1 avniaua r'HU’an. fas*- .\aran:a, fa/ tarn la fin' 
lilfln yrufiu in tlu* i'i tSia hjaunt.fh:^ v tin* h-r i'l.i'i,\' - \y< i«av r-,s; hip. I'lana’ 
is at I'WUMHit an np/h/hl iua;n v.ha hi>u‘!i.. \u\^v tl;s Msdir/k a /<•- v ..-t tv'KS ts* ralhul a 
iiindtnai Si!:n- mI’ ihn talhii raiU'S* t f t l.rrhaahtu Winai thn !hv nasahi.-r- thn friU' 

ftyfiii ulinipiv/ ialahhl Ainira-h.lt) a h-a )f.M : hwr ujal'/ : ritii t!ir ina/fh- 

InMna and nin!f‘r run, .npjaut app/rliuri^ni *, liiMSf'alrirul a Ma ul -a ' "piinr !? r fi-tan 

within ihnSfMuhu'U fjivtw.- ‘Ahiali am ai a, Aiun! iu th^* r 'Ulifirhs and 

urn Indlavncl, Uj Inur viWf^ Ihnnrtl |'iari rl [11** ihafirnnl palai'r rf u 

Thy aniweftnyv vhlluah fhr uhirii v^;vul\ and rhadrr tin* 

iHiriah|4iMa^h «4 tin* I'hih* 'Fins pinia iliu ifn* ru-ant. -v*-, -r- r-'’ hum tin* 

of tlio st*|}nh*hrn is innhih-d i»y fhar of ifn* daiL Ihliaru h j'*- tnv.'li) pr*tplr«l: thn 

tOfTth hi Sruiil fi*Mna!4«.'S ihoro .t-n ofmn oriuiud ir4 fir* .uiifuj-rmn* hfs1v- mt-ii t Init iln* 
hitler am niorn Innujlilal ainl isia^-Hiv and am uliaM pla-rOsl Ai fho of ilio ih-'H'rf. 

and around thoni is ^l!way^ }d;iulrnl ti lilltr tuanipid tmrs, Mils tmuh i4 tlu* stint on 
has ufiou a honutlfid rllVai int the laiid>oa|}t% ihr it y iiiu.s!l) hnllt. m sonir landy |dain% 
hy ttin sklo of a siroani nr a |iuuh iho vwo of thr rh>4*r!^ wfirro Ih whitn 

ihmie^ mnl rioh ranoj.iy u{ twh me a line* roliid tu the Immi tinTn tho niuh imm% 
m ttin waste's iif siuni Clfnni I have jniused hiwhle one of these inrinoriniH, uii tin? 
harder or in the heart rd the ^iiiMerness, and fhfi»p:lit that it tuf^ked inure lika a 
ehfi^rful mfiigi? fur ihe living lliutt it iiaiiie fur the dead* The shadow nf. iree.s wm sti 
lo'eely— anch for m the eye canihi rm-fn nn other irlndter from file Itealif no other waters , 
for the ttiismh w'tre vyiikn Tho Orientals eviiiro im admimtde ta«le m their phiew of 
whether for a Wiimtinity m an imlivkhial We are mli^Sed to ereel stipA 
moimmiWte, mi eosily tomes for Itost bve: ihe lurk and the Arab biiitd a iimpfe 
mi toptewi^e tomb to ttoir eminent i^rsous^ tot are uartful to pkee' it where wilere* 
of mercy iWl low teaWt* and nob!® ireei shall wrteii' it from llm iteti by day and tbt 
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blcTSt by night — that when the traveller and the wayfaring man halt there, and drink of 
the pool, and rest in the shadow, they shall bless the dead who rest beneath, for whose 
sake this luxury was given. 

Ill the town of Der-el-Kamar, each respectable family has its own “ house of the 
dead sometimes this is in a little detached garden, and consists of a small, solid, 
stone building, resembling a house, which is called the sepulchre of the family; it has 
neither door nor window. On the side of the hill, at a short distance from the town, are 
a number of similar buildings, which are, in fact, so many family mansions of the dead. 
They have a most melancholy appearance ; their w^alls must be opened at each separate 
interment of the members of a family. Perhaps this custom, which prevails particularly at 
Der-al-Kamar and in the lonely neighbouring parts of Lebanon, may have been of great 
antiquity, and may serve to explain some passages in Scripture. The prophet Samuel 
was buried in his house at Ramah f it could hardly be in his clwelling-house. Joab 
was buried in his own house in the wilderness.” 

In the city of Damascus, the only wife of a rich Turk fell dangerously ill. He 
applied to the English physician, who visited her very often ; but in spite of all his 
skill, the lady, who was young and handsome, visibly grew worse. The husband was 
passionately fond of her, and implored the Englishman to save her life ; for he could 
hardly believe that the disease would baffle all his art, so high is the opinion they enter- 
tain of the foreign hakim. Every day he visited the house of the latter ; and, in the 
distraction of his grief, often wept like a child, and dwelt on the excellencies of his wife, 
how he loved her, and what misery he should suffer if the angel of death took her away. 
This emotion and intense affection of the Turk at first appeared rather remarkable to the 
physician; but he afterwards saw enough, in his visits to the domestic circles of Damascus, 
to convince him that the affections of home may be as strong under the selfish system of 
manners, and false faith, of the Koran, as in more blest and refined lands. During the 
continuance of his wife's illness, the Turk seemed to take a melancholy pleasure in 
resorting to the cemetery ; it had been his favourite walk in his prosperity ; and as the 
Oriental is a being of routine, whose habits and tastes do not change with the most 
awful changes around him, he still continued almost every evening to walk there, beneath 
the gloom of the overhanging trees, and abandon himself to the saddest meditations. 
Sepulchres were thick on every side, and mourners came at this hour to renew their 
sorrow and lamentation. Slowly pacing to and fro, or seated beside the tomb of his parents^ 
he listened to the woes of others ; but they did not drive the iron deeper into his soul ; he 
always returned from the cemetery more calm and submissive than he went, for solitude 
and reflection rarely irritate or darken the temper and fancy of the Oriental. He was 
not doomed to taste, in the fate of her he so loved, the bitterness of death : contrary to all 
hope, the lady at last began to recover. His joy was exquisite, his gratitude unbounded, 
as he saw lier health and beauty return every day ; and he generously remunerated the 
physician— for he had said he would give all his fortune, and go forth a poor man, to 
‘’'save her life. 
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fonrH Ihc hmvlm^ he lias traversed, as well as the distant home, to which he is 

hound* In I )amaFeus some of the best reciters are to be found; and the peculiar luxury 
ami ^ it uat ion of its coffee.-liouses aid very much the eJePect of their narrations. In Cairo, 
thi^ %vant of water, Urn hiirning heat, and the gloomy and dusty streets, are, as well as 
t.ho d«‘sc*ri tljat spiamds on eviny side, great foes to the imagination. In Constantinople 
the hoaufy of the external scamery, of the Bosphorus and its enchanting shores, cannot 
he ; hut the seaniiness of water in the interior of the city, diminishes very much 

tile luxuries of its }>(U)])le, who love beyond every thing the sight and sound of falling 
water in their apartments. But in Damascus, almost all the coffee-houses have splendid 
fiumtains, that are thrown up, some of them to the height of six or seven feet; and it is 
cleiightful tit n'cline on one of the soft seats near them, and listen to their ceaseless rush 
ami fail. 'J’he ahumlam^e of water from the five streams that flow around the city is 
iiHTiMlihlcx 'rin> AssyriauH might well complain, in their inroads into the Promised Land, 
<?f HiMri'iiy of its rivers, and boast that there was nothing like their own Abana and 
Pliarpar, In some of these houses of recreation, whose latticed windows, thrown open, 
admit tlm air, tlu^ wealthier jmoplc form dinner-parties, of men only. Seated in a circle 
on tlit» carpet, witli the various dishes on low tables before them, they eat slowly and 
carch^^-js!)’, conversing at intervals, without any of the gout or joviality that wine inspires. 
f'.ViUT good private dwelling in Damascus has its fountain, and this is invariably in the 
hvT'i ajnirlmeni, it being a luxury, or rather a necessity, that few inhabitants care to do 
nidhml ; au Kngiislnnun would as soon live in an unearpeted house. And round the 
murhic bu^iii, or in the divan just beyond it, the host at evening receives his friends; 
and they Hit ami smoke, and calmly converse the hours away: this is the time when the 
wt^alihier fraHtlicH sometimes send for a celebrated story-teller to amuse the party; and 
wfmu dm latler knows hois to he handsomely paid, it is a more recherche opportunity 
dmn dn^ public companies afibrd. 

U is the sultry hour of noon, perhaps, vAim the hurning rays are on the water, the 
trees, and green hanks that surround the public cafe of Damascus: the light roof, 
suppuincd by the slender pillars, easts a shade on the peopled floor, on which the 
^vcll and varitiunly dresstul Turks recline, some in small wickered chairs, others on long 
and suffer benches, covered and backed with carpets and cushions. These seats are 
jdaced ciusi? to tin*, river’s edge; and earth has nothing more indulgent than to sit here, 
in dm end of the day, or in the still hour of nighb and listen to the rush of the waters, 
luul gn/.e on t!ie gleaming of the cataract; then put the amber-tipped and scented pipe 
tii the lips, m turn to the throng of many nations around, all silently enjoying the hour. 

it k sweet to mdi a people to have their feelings violently excited, to have the 
monotony of their fciioughts thus broken wildly by' the vivid desciiptions of the speaker. 
It k II pleasure so easily eiijo3*’ed also ; the head need not be raised from its recumbent 
position, nor the eye turned from the faint twilight falling on the foaming river, 
nor the hand moved from its gentle grasp on the chibouque. The favourite story- 
" teller watches his . moment, and comes forward into the middle of the floor, and 
raiscH his hand: the lips of the Damascene, the Cairene, the Arab, and the Persian, that 
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wtTC befnn' l)usy, ]H’rhaps ou iVw Uktiu's iliat oYriipy am Oriaiitni tiniul^ 

ar<‘ instantly InihlH’fl. 'riu^ liainls ol’ thn.srwhnr-o fa('T.s an* tuni(*(l lowanis thn spealuT 
an* laid siynit'u'ant ly nii their ilnwiiiii; beards, or ruunt their beads with uiHaniseicnis and 
inef'hauieal niutbnu Tlie waiters, wbe n‘|)leni.-h etmliiuialh (hi* <d‘leu~draint*d eoOee-enps, 
tiead sti'uithd> <JVi*r the {bnir. If a ‘iue^t, euunv, hir^ eyt' detects iu^tau^lv tin* nafun* 
(if the s(.a*in*, and be walks with quicdv sft'ps to tin* ne.arest vaeant seat, and si|^‘ns to 
tin? att(*iHlant to hviut: him tlie refr<*shnunit he desires. 

Amidst tht* sound (d' the faliinj^ waters, the vui(*e of tin* stnr} -teller alone is heard; 
and eacdi t(au* falls as div-tlnet and eleai' a*^ dial <d' tin* aiiyid wht> shall prueluim at the 
d;iy of ae(.‘taiut the sins (d’ the peopb^ It is lieautiiul tf) see a prond am! half-barhannis 
p(*ople ilnis ehaiiual by the power of imayinati(ni ; listening', with the t‘anH*^fness and 
simplieity of ehibliam, io the lietitious iiarratioiu nndted at die temlerm*ss of some of the 
pas>am*.s, and IheiiMiark eyi*s kindlinyf at dm po\u‘rfiil paindny of otht*rs. 


'rHK nUClAX iiAl’HS. 

This ruin, as it tnay lie ea!h*d, appears to he ef luminn emmtrtielion, atid forms a 
very pi(dun*si[ue ohjecd. holiiix approaehml throtedi a wild va,!!t*y, a little way from the 
Cbdf id* issits : imyond it: are bleak and nnen!li\atetl downs, lanv pa^senye^s are nud: 
with in this i|irec!tiom dim poor habitations are tbitdy seallerial; seareely a hovel is to 
be KiH‘u throiiylnnit a hOTitory so fanious in aneioin, ftisfory: where the empirf* (d Asia 
was contested by Duriiis and Alexander -'“•all ismnv desidale. 


PAirr OF iu’icn>Kx rm ciiannhl, Xe. 

This view is tlie one looking ovii’ the Iinver part of dm Itnvm where the <amsulnr 
houses an? sitnatml Afore ileiighflul abodr*s eiinimt he iimiginert ; on the slope without 
tbo walls, in the midst of gurdeUvS, tlunr windowis looking on the shon% tin? channel, and 
the coast of Asia AInmr oppositt*. The situation of mmsul in tins isk* h rather an envi- 
able one, if ti man can make up his mind to live with very liiile HH?iety ; he will 
perhaps, Ihn! it a very hard maffer it) do this, but there is ii chance that his wife will be 
thinking, trio olbm for Ikh’ peace, of tlm. friends and <*umfiwts of her nadve home. All 
the ladies of the cmistds wimm I knew in these regional wcu’e of this iniml— discmilentiuh 
eontrasliug the unstKinl dull, and inmmtomms people and manners amuiul them, with 
those they laid left hehiml Not cjue was reconciled or Itappy in, her situation, 
whether it was in Kgnp^'^ Syria, or lurkey. This dissatisfmnbn k the chiimeterislie of 
Euglbh women in tlm East; for the Fmieli aiul Italian ladies wdto have Immm in the^e 
lands, soon reecmeile themselves to most things around tlunn, are idmerful, and 
little from ennui or repining. Surely theirs m the wisest part h not this a seene, in 
one of the garden^ beneath l!m, treesi in which to listen to an ,Kiiate,m fele? ' The best 
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I t'vcr was toM nu« liy a celebrated story-tcllov in Damascus. He was an Arab: 

ai i‘v,-ry [lan-c lie maiie, which was aliout, once in ten minutes, my interpreter repeated 

failhfuil} \^!{at Ija liai! .sVhI 11ic^ tale was as follows 

In a Mnal! nn llin (■oa>t f»f Syria lived a silk- weaver in great comfort, with his 
wilV and three fhildmu Allaii, who hjiw the simplicity of his heart, blessed his labours ; 
auii ht‘ too -ave p^u^e to th(^ llighcsh ami had health and contentment, and those of his 
hour ohold hiuu Hut it came to pass, that one morning, as he was seated at work, 
at hi.- Vc inelow that lunketl iuil on tlu^ sea, the love of ricdics entered into his heart, and 
t\mi its iiappiuesM jcm-asl away likt^ adreanu Ife fixed his eyes on the vessels that were 
onv.arii - nviw to uhere «nh ami for a long time did not cast them down again 
on tho urh uf j-ilk that Ice Indd, whit*h dropptal from his hand to the ground. The tears 
iidi from Id- oj v» ifc saw it, ami said, Why weepest thou, my soul? what is come to 

Ihee fit!*' lirfv?’' Thov i:oA he slid, they go, each to its own distant land, loaded 
wiih \u’a!th thaf. nil! malr* many families happy. O that one of these barks was bound 
for iho poor homt‘ of C'omrou tin’ ^ilk-weuver !” She picked up the silk web from the 
oroinaS. and ,add. "" Sou of dm weaver Muslul, art thou mad? pursue thy wm’k, for such 
wild do:dro,^ vd!t only load to poverty and wantT^ And with that she threw it 
towards him. Ifo hooked at her vexed and angrily, and for the first time thought that 
her face not ramiely, tn* her form heautifuL The pining after riches is like the hand 
{if di^^ea.NO : hie faiidiy U{‘pf. when tht^y looket! on his pale face and wasting frame. One 
day, ns bo m wtirk in the chamber of his house that stood on the edge of the sea, so 
hlr<iugl\ wuH he moved liy these consuming thoughts and desires, that he broke in pieces 
flu* Web id ,^iik that he hchl rushed out of the house, and wandered wildly along the 
shm‘i\ He -iiW' a preparing to hsave the port — hastened on board — and took 

prissuec fnr i!ie laud to whicli hhe wais bound, without heeding where it might be. The 
vcr.hcl jailoil oil liigbl mu\ lim following day and night: and when the third morning 
duwuc.d, they wuv the hhorc before them. 

Hyk and weary of the myn^KS the weaver implored to be set on shore even in a strange 
land, rather iJuin sail any fi«llu‘r : his request was granted, and in a short time a boat con- 
veyed hiiu hi the beuriu lie gm*:ed sadly around, for the place was desert. There was 
a high iiioiiiitain before him, ami he liastonod to ascend it; on reaching the summit, to his 
iiifmiic joy ho a clear nml bmutifol poo! of water, for he was nearly dead with thirst 
auil Looking eagerly around, he espied a small stone drinking-vessel, of 

curioiui forim lying nRd**?s by the side of the pool; he filled it to the brim, and raised it 
fa litH lips. What his astemishment, as he drank, to hear the sound of money rattling 
in hm \'m . ! lie tore it open ! Ob, what was his rapture, to find it filled with^ gold 
c^hccpiiuH ! Again he filled the stone vessel, and drank deep ; again he heard the delicious 
|i0un4 the gleam of the gold, dearer than the light of the eyes of his youngest 

born* He i^ida^ecl them, auci |.tressed them to his soul, convinced that he had thus found a 
’'touree of endim riebes; for as often as he' drank, so often the money came with the 
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draught. He stood motionless by the side of the lonely pool, and lifted up his eyes, and 
blessed Allah aloud for his mercy — that he had regard to the desire of his soul. 

It was now time to depart, for the sun was setting ; its L'^st rays were east on a city 
that was not far distant, and thither he bent his steps, first placing next his heart tiio 
goblet, and tying his sash tightly over it. In a few days he purchased a house, and hirec! 
servants in that city, and bought horses of the purest blood of Yemen. In the close of 
the day he loved to walk in his garden, and afterwards fair slaves waited on him, for he 
thought no more of his humble though beautiful wife and his sweet children. But in the 
town on the sea-shore they did not cease to mourn, and to say, “ Azrael has taken from 
us the light of our eyes and their friends also sorrowed with them- 

It so happened — for nothing in this world should astonish us — that his neighbour the 
baker, who had lived on the other side of the street, was seized also with the thirst of riches. 
His trade was gainful : his loaves were the best and whitest in the whole town, and the 
sunrise and sunset still found him at the mouth of his oven, smilingly serving his cus- 
tomers, praising his bustling wife, who was ever at his side, and pleasantry on his li})Sa 
But now, this slow gathering of wealth no longer satisfied him ; he prayed Allah that he 
would increase it more rapidly. One day he felt something hard in his hand, and, on looking 
closer, found it was a gold malimoudie. He put it on the shelf, and, wanting some meat 
for dinner, went to the butcher’s, purchased some, and received the change. What was his 
surprise, to find the malimoudie once more in his vest on his return ! Again and again 
he changed it, and still he found that it ever multiplied itself, and would be to him a 
source of slow, but never-ending affluence. He concealed his emotions, even from the 
wif'' of his bosom ; and though he followed his business as usual, it was evident to all that 
his views were elevated beyond it : his carriage was more constrained ; and his words and 
smiles, that used to fall like the dew on the herb, were now few and cold. This secret 
was like a stifled fire within him ; he took his resolution, and, going one night to the port, 
took passage on board a vessel that sailed quickly after. It so happened that this bark 
was hound to the same port as the one in which the weaver sailed : unused to the sea, ho 
also prayed to be landed on the nearest shore, and soon found his way to the same city. 
Here after a time he purchased a house and garden. Oh, how sweet to his soul was the 
first taste of riches I the mouth of his oven no more waited for him, to prepare bread and 
cakes for the faithful — no smoke and heat, nor clash of gabbling tongues around. He 
turned disgusted from the remembrance, and bade his slave bring odours, and fill iiis 
goblet to the brim. One day he went to the chief coffee-house in the city : a movement 
was soon heard in the place ; the people -who were near him gave way, and a richly- 
dressed man entered, attended by many slaves. He sat down, looked with a princely air 
around him, and addressed himself to the baker, who was much flattered by his attention* 
Ere long, however, looking attentively, in spite of the dyed and perfumed beard, that fell 
black as the raven’s wing on his bosom, he recognised his former neighbour the silk- 
weavew Ihe latter smiled graciously on him, kindly invited him to his house, and told 
him of the cause of his present splendour. The baker sighed deeply, and said to himself, ^ 
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Of what avail to me are the gifts of Allah ? that wretched weaver, on whom I looked down 
ill our town as a poor drudge, who gained just enough every day to support his wife 
and children, is now as the princes of the earth; and riches flow unto him as the waves 
on the shore, while mine are only as the drops of rain on the sand, quickly dried up ! 
When evening came, he dressed himself, to go to the house of his friend : its splendour aston- 
ished him; the many lights thrown from gold and silver lamps, made the chambers seem 
like the day. The owner, seated on a rich divan, pressed his hand with a pleasant smile, 
and soon after they sat down to the banquet, that consisted of all manner of luxuries. Fix- 
ing his eyes on the splendid robe of his host, and then at his own plainer one, « O Allah ! 
Allah he said, in a piercing tone, lifting his eyes to the roof, while his hand still clenched 
the glass ; “ why didst thou give the stone goblet to this man, and grant me only the poor 
mahmoudie r “ My friend,” replied the other kindly, « be not unhappy; all are not the 
favourites of the Highest ; may be thou hast never seen the precious goblet,” drawing it 
forth from his vest ; “ handle it tenderly ; it is not to be touched by every vile and common 
hand, like a mahmoudie.” The baker took it, and pressed it hard in his grasp. Oh, 
my head, my eyes, my soul !” he said — blessed source of eternal wealth !” Then changing 
his tone, ^‘And yet how frail and brittle! — were I to dash it against this marble pavement, 
thy riches, weaver, are gone for ever !” The latter uttered a loud cry, and sprung to seize 
the cup : his guest broke into a disdainful laugh : Take it, take it, slowly and carefully : 
did I not say, how perishable and uncertain was thy treasure ? — a blow, an accident, might 
destroy it. Thy wealth, O weaver, hangs on a hair ! — whereas mine,” and he drew forth 
his mahmoudie, and dashed it violently on the floor, see,” he said, it is still the same ; 
violence cannot hurt or change it; it is sure — ^it is unchangeable.” Besotted man 1” said 

the other, replacing anxiously the stone goblet within his bosom, ^‘wilt thou thus compare 
that wretched solitary coin to my glorious gift? Aye, clasp it closely, *tis thy only friend ! — 
but, behold, I will put thee to confusion.” So saying, he filled the stone cup to the brim 
with the rich wine of Shiras, and drank it to the bottom ; then, taking a handful of the 
coins that had fallen in his vest, he threw them towards his guest, saying, «« Unhappy baker, 
comfort thy soul!” At these words the other could no longer contain himself; he rose 
from the divan, and seized him by the throat: “ 0 vile upstart ! Allah grant me patience, 
that I do not slay thee on the spot ! Am I not a better man, and of more repute than 
tiiee?” “ Thou liest !” said the weaver, now wholly enraged, and tearing off the other’s 
turban and vest : I will xnBke thee bare as one of thy own loaves : thy mahmoudie hath 
made thee mad !” With that their fury and clamour rose to such a pitch, that the whole 
house was filled therewith ; the attendants and slaves strove in vain to part them, the gold- 
flowered robe of the weaver hung in tatters, and the baker’s face and person were more 
disordered than by the flames of his own oven in the day of the simoom. It so happened — 
for the great enemy of men always watches for their downfall^ — that the Cadi of the city, 
passing by to his own house from an entertainment, heard the tumult, that grew louder 
every moment, and, entering with his olBcers, demanded the cause of it. It was some time 
^ before he could obtain a hearing, or pacify the fury of the rival men; from their unguarded 
words and mutual upbraidings he gathered, however, an insight into their history : they 

Q 
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PORT OF BEIROUT. 

How welcome, how beautiful, was the return to Beirout from Balbec, as we caught, 
from the barren heights afar off, the first view of its groves and gardens, its glowing 
shores and bay, the lively green of its declivities and plains ! We had been long absent, 
and now remembered the happy hours passed in its social roofs, in its solitary walks to 
vale and river, to the declivities and hamlets of Lebanon. It was the only place in 
Syria in which we had resided long without weariness : a few weeks at Damascus w'ere 
sufficient, even to satiety : but we came again to the quiet and varied attractions of the 
environs of Beirout, its olive groves, and verdant lanes, that look so like English ones ; 
and found again the welcome, the kindness, that received us when we came as strangers 
to the land. Friendship, society, sympathy of feeling and thought — what magic is cast 
around you in an Eastern scene ! After taking its fill of landscapes and ruins, the spirit 
turns to yoit^ as to its rest ! The w-anderer at first lives only in the excitements of the 
\vay ; but after many months in towns, and deserts, and tents, in which he is regarded 
only as a being of a day, for whom no man cares, he feels a desolation creeping over his 
heart 5 and, “like a well of water in a thirsty land,’^ is the familiar face, the language 
of interest and attachment; and here also is the Sabbath-bell, the hymn breathed to 
heaven, the words of truth and life, like long-lost sounds. 

The view in the plate is taken a little to the south of the town ; the two old castles 
are seen, one behind the other; beyond, on tlie little promontory, an old tower, whicli 
is said to be near the field where St. George killed the dragon. The first ranges of 
Lebanon, which appear behind, are covered with mulberry plantations and v/oods ; con- 
vents are seen on the declivities ; about two-thirds of the way, on the left, is the gorge 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb : the high square-topped mountain, tinged with snow, is remarkable 
from the whole neighbourhood; the Kesrouan mountains, as the summits are called, 
stretch away to the left. The highest point of Lebanon, as measured by Colonel Chesney 
while at Beirout, is nine thousand three hundred feet high : Taurus is ten thousand feet; 
Mount Casius, seven thousand. 

Tlie quay is partly composed of ancient granite pillars; great numbers are seen along 
the shore at ebb-tide. Several of the consulate houses are visible on the right, near the 
water. Beirout is the entrepot of the commerce of the Druses and Maronites, whence 
they export their cottons and silks, and receive in return rice, tobacco, and money, which 
they exchange for the corn of the plains of the Bekaa and Haouran. Raw silk is the 
staple article, which, with cottons, olives, and figs, is exported to Cairo, Damascus, and 
Aleppo: the commercial activity of the town increases every year. The harbour is 
perhaps the best on the coast, and the anchorage tolerably safe. The neighbourhood 
has lately tempted the speculation and enterprise of manufacturers from Europe. Many 
merchants are settled here, who live in a plentiful style* in comfortable dwellings : for the • 
houses lately built by Europeans are substantial and good; the slighter-built villas of the 
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natives are in winter pervious to the rain and wind : the walls being only one stone in 
thickness, and that of a porous quality, they absorb the moisture greatly, being very 
thinly, if at all, stuccoed within. In sneh a home the stranger is liable to fever, ague, 
and rheumatism. We at first lodged in one of these cheerful yet comfortless houses ; the 
parlour had four windows, looking on splendid scenes ; but when wet and wild weather 
came, the vessel of lighted charcoal could not difiuse sufficient %varmth and comfort 
through the apartment. The frequent arrivals of vessels of various nations from Europe, 
and the travellers Avho came on board them, Beirout being the most convenient 
starting-point for an Eastern tour, made the circle at the English and other consulates 
interesting and animated. The surrounding country is enriched with vineyards, groves 
of olive and palm, orange and lemon ; the mulberry-trees are innumerable. The resources 
of this country have not been fairly improved or encouraged : the recesses of Lebanon, 
rich in mineral productions, deserve to be carefully examined : near the sea, the dislocated 
strata have almost every wEere a deep chalybeate tinge, and compact nodules of iron ore 
are of frequent occurrence. Specimens of excellent pit-coal are found in the neighbour- 
hood of Beirout ; but neither the extent nor depth of the beds which are known to exist 
there, have been yet ascertained. Other metallic ores are also found in various parts of 
the mountainous district. 

At the extremity of the town, towards Sidon, is an extensive cemetery, almost at the 
edge of the sea: it affords a most impressive walk, wiieii evening is on the dark cypress, 
on “ the thousand tombs,” the avenues, and the waves that dash at the feet almost of the 
sepulchres. The influence of the place fast gathers on the thoughts, yet there is nothing 
gloomy in this influence ; so exquisite is the beauty of nature on every side, as to gladden 
even “ the valley of the shadow of death,” The bay on each side and in front, like 
a lake of gold: Lebanon, its wastes, its white villages, its lonely monasteries, red with 
the dying light. From the cedar, the ilex, the palm, the pine, the last beam is slowly 
vaiiisiiing. In such a moment, the sting of death, and the terror of the grave, cannot 
alarm the thoughts, which are borne away to the living world of loveliness | a faint 
emblem, perhaps, if aught here below can be an emblem, of that brighter and more 
beautiful world above, where « they shall die no more.” Mourners were now moving up 
and down the cemetery, alone or in groups, yet mostly alone ; they came to mourn their 
departed relatives : they wailed beneath the cypress shade. 


R 
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RUINED MOSQUE AT PAYASS. 

The little ruinous town of Payass, situate in the field of Issus, is a singular place ; 
almost desei'ted, composed chiefly of bazaars and two or three mosques, a halting- 
place for the caravans, and rarely a home for the traveller. This mosque was the 
principal one of the place : the neighbouring peasants sometimes came to its court, 
and a group of traders and pedlars would gather here round their fires of an evening, 
smoking and chatting, when the caravan halted at Payass. The shaft of its minaret was 
broken, the weeds grew on its walls and roof; its dome, above which the sacred 
crescent was entire ; so also was the greater part of the corridor. The interior was not 
dilapidated, though long forsaken ; no one entered it for the purpose of prayer, placed 
his little carpet on the floor, and, turning to Mecca, implored Alla to bless his journey. 
There is no impressiveness in a ruined Turkish church, no grey tower, fretted aisle, or 
columns that with us look picturesque in decay. The plain and open interior of the 
mosque, the slender pillars of its corridor, and the tall minaret, look poor when withering 
by the hand of time. Then there is no cemetery adjacent, no tombs in the shadow of 
aged trees, no murmur of the wind in their branches, nothing within or without to wake 
Gur imagination or sympathy. The little town of Payass, when its gate was locked at 
night, and no one was in its ruined houses but the traveller and his party, was silent as 
the wilderness in which it stood: the voice of the imaun from the broken minaret would 
have been w^eleome, for it was a melancholy place. The writer once met with an imaun 
who had lost his employment ; the Greeks had ruined his mosque, defaced the interior, 
erased the gold sentences on the walls, massacred the people, and had spared his life, 
but turned him forth in the world a broken-hearted and beggared man. He was above 
sixty years of age, tall, and of fine features ; he often came to see me, and would speak 
of his troubles and sorrows, which had come upon him in the decline of life. He had 
been the imaun of this mosque from his youth, and he loved its routine of duties and 
cares, with somewhat similar feeling to those of a pastor over his flock. During the 
greater part of his life he had never been absent a day from his charge ; his eyes had 
been so used to see the congregation gathered to prayer every day, and his lips to read 
the Koran, and comment on its meaning, that they were now unfitted for the wilder 
sights and sounds of the world, into which he was thrown homeless and friendless. He 
sometimes came to dine, for he often wanted a meal, as he was in the midst of his ene- 
mies, who had murdered most of his countrymen : his two sons had perished also. When 
he spoke of their loss, his bitterness of soul was exquisite, for they were put to death 
pitilessly, though he said he would have died to save them. When he walked through 
the town, which was but seldom, he passed his ruined mosque, where he had presided for 
so many years, and saw it all broken and neglected. He dared not enter it, or shew any 
signs of emotion, lest he should he exposed to the taunts of the Greeks. He was * 
evidently sinking beneath his misfortunes, which were without hope; and when he told 
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of these things, his thin hands outspread, his pallid face upraised, he was the picture of 
a man going down with sorrow to his grave. His one robe and turban seemed to he all 
his store 5 yet he had lived in ease and comfort, and with few cares : the simple tenor of 
his life comprised in going to the mosque three times a day, the walk to the cemetery, 
perhaps, in the evening, or to the dwelling of a friend. 

The night had now come down on the plain, on the ruinous places of Payass ; the 
solitude, as well as stillness of the scene was extreme, the fall of the wave on the shore 
of the beautiful bay alone came on the ear ; the fancy fled to the past glory and excite- 
ment of this plain, where the empire of the world was lost and won, to the tumuli of 
chiefe, to the stream that then ran redly through the ranks. A melancholy feeling stole 
on the mind, for the place was unsafe, and had recently been the refuge of a famous chief 
of brigands. 


Is not the night-wind sighing 
O’er a lost field ? 

Is there not blood — a silent voice replying — 
Prom spear and shield ? 

Is not the sun departed 
Westj with his train 

Of clouds that fled, like warriors, fiery-hearted — 
Would ye remain ? 

I hear the ocean pealing, 

That all is o’er I 

And every echo, through the red plain stealing, 
Breathes of no more. 

Let not the spear he trusted, 

Bright though it he ; 

Like faith, the lover’s faith, it can be rusted — 
Piee, wanderers, flee I 


The brigand alluded to was called the “ Tyrant of Payass/^ and maintained here for 
some time a band who were the terror of the neighbouring country. The rocks and 
recesses of Mount Amanus afforded a secure place of concealment, whence to observe 
and pounce on their prey, whether it were a caravan, or a lonely party of travellers and 
merchants. He attacked the caravan boldly, slew or put its defenders to flight, and took 
possession of all its contents, which were conveyed to the ruinous places of Payass. 
Many a wild, bloody, and romantic feat is related of this chieftain, who held the sur- 
rounding district under contribution, and made this desolate place his strong-hold, where 
he lodged his captives and his booty. 

To reach Payass from Scanderoon by land, the traveller must pursue a circular 
** direction until he reaches a ruined marble gateway, where the mountain descends in a 
gentle slope, covered with brushwood, to the sea. A road has been carefully made over 
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this narrow pass, paved throughout, though steep. At sea, this gateway presents the 
appearance of two columns, and is called by sailors “Jonas’s Pillars.” Beyond these 
marble gates, the plain begins to widen immediately ; and on the summit of a hill, about 
three hundred feet high, is the modern Turkish castle of Merkez, but it is now dis- 
mantled. ' Between Payass and the Issus, or Pinarus, are two villages : in winter this 
stream, which was of such importance in the battle between Darius and Alexander, is 
about forty-five feet in width, on a stony bed ; it flows across the plain in a direction a 
little south of west, coming from the Amanus. About seven miles from the sea, on the 
western side of this plain, at the foot of a hiU, are the ruins of a considerable town, 
in which may he traced many public buildings, and where an acropolis and aqueduct 
still exist in some perfection. This is probably the town of Nicopolis, which was first 
called Issus by the Macedonians, in honour of the victory gained there. To the west, 
the plain begins to narrow ; near the sea, south of Issus, is a mound, called Kara Koi, 
composed of black lava pebbles, and having ruins of lava walls on its summit. In this 
plain are many ruins of former times, and remnants of forts and arches occur. To the 
north, a pass through the sandstone range is guarded by a gateway and tower of tile- 
brick ruins of a peculiar character, consisting of two masses of an imperfect obelisk- 
like form. Half up this pass, about three hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
where the pass is not five hundred feet in width, is an arch of elaborate workmanship ; 
polygonal stones, fitted with great nicety, aiTanged in courses, and of the same height, 
and rather noble dimensions, built of limestone, and flanked by walls of angular masses 
of lava, closely fitted, and of the third era of Cyclopian architecture. It is well known 
that Cyrus, in the expedition of which Xenophon has given us so admh’able an account, 
led his army by these passes. According to the narrative, “ Cyrus made from the 
Pyramus, in two days’ march, fifteen parasangs, and arrived at Issus, the last town of 
Cilicia, near the sea, a large city, rich and well situated, where he stayed three days. 
Hence Cyrus made, in one march, five parasangs to the gates of Cilicia and Syi'ia. 
There were two fortresses, through which ran a river called Kersus, one hundred feet in 
breadth : the interval between them was three stadia, or 625 yards, through which it was 
not possible to force a way, — the pass being narrow, the fortresses reaching down to the 
sea, and above were inaccessible rocks. In both these fortresses stood the gates,” The 
next most important texts are those of the historians of Alexander, who also invaded 
the East by the same road. Arrian says, “Darius crossed the mountain by the pass 
called the Amanian Gates, marched upon Issus, and thus placed himself in the rear of 
Alexander, who was ignorant of his movements. Next day he advanced to the Pinarus. 
When Alexander heard that Darius was in the rear, he did not think the account 
credible, but having ascertained its truth, he ordered his troops to refresh themselves, 
and allowed them to repose for the remainder of the night.” 
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PLAIN OF THE JORDAN, LOOKING TOWARDS THE DEAD SEA. 


This view is taken from a height on the eastern side of the Jordan, overlooking the 
plain. This plain is of great extent, being from six to ten miles \ride 5 and its length, 
from the Dead sea to the lake of Galilee, is a journey of two days. The greater part of this 
plain is covered with a wild and rich pasture, with but few trees, save on the hanks of 
the Jordan. The flocks of the Bedouins graze on the pastures, which seem to have no 
lord or chief to claim them. This extensive plain, without a town, hamlet, or monastery, 
has, from time immemorial, been the haunt of the Arabs. Its wilds are cheered and 
beautified by the Jordan, that rolls its lonely stream through its ^Yhole extent in a 
generally straight course, and but rarely winds so much as in the plate. On the right, 
at the foot of the mountains, is the village of Jericho, no longer the City of Palm- 
trees ; not a single palm-tree is now to be seen among the few trees that shadow it : 
its houses are wretched, its situation bad; there are no ruins, to awake the faintest 
remembrance of the times of old. It has a stone tower, called the Castle of the Governor, 
who has about thirty soldiers to keep the Arabs in awe. On the extreme right, its base 
scarcely visible, stands the mountain Quarantina, which tradition has preserved as the 
scene of our Lord s temptation in the wilderness. The summit, where this took place, is 
desert and savage, with no shelter save the shadow of the rocks, from the burning 
beams of the sun; no rivulet or fountain; all lonely and desolate — it was a fearful scene 
for the temptation. The surface of the plain, for many miles before you arrive at the 
Dead sea, is dry and withered, without a shrub, a flower, or even a blade of grass. 
Higher up, the verdure that fringes the river is delightful to the eye ; many a tree, 
many a wild flower, many a beautiful shrub is there ; sweet is their shadow and perfume 
beside the everlasting stream. This view appears to be taken in the summer, when the 
Jordan is shrunk within its bed, and flows shallow and languidly. In winter, its waters 
are full and rapid, often on a level with their bank. The Bedouins come from the 
mountains to the pastures on its banks ; their dark tents are pitched in a group, or 
scattered over the plain, whose solitude they people for a time : when their fire is kindled,' 
they gather round it at their evening meal, and converse with wild gestures ; then kneel 
down in the open air before the tent-door, and invoke the Prophet, where the Israelite once 
poured out his sorrows before the Lord, The faint sound of their voices, heard amidst the 
stillness from afar, is hushed, and deep silence again falls on the plain. Each Arab is armed 
with a long spear and a matchlock gun, and it is not safe to travel through this plain with- 
out a guard ; hardly a single traveller has traversed it from Jericho to the Sea of Galilee, 
though it would well repay the trouble and the danger. It is impossible to describe the 
^ joy which the sight and vicinity of waters give in this treeless plain, among these stern 
and savage mountains. I remember the joy I felt when, on gaining the summit of a 
### s 
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sisters— to the scenes of his own dear Ireland, where his future life was to have been 
passed. He was dying in the house of a stranger : his servant was not even attached to 
him, for he had engaged him only a short time before. Palestine was the first-fruit of 
his Eastern journey, which was afterwards to include Syria and Turkey, but he was cut 
off at the threshold. It was a mercy that he was in the home of the German, rather 
than of the Franciscan convent, whose monks would have felt little sympathy of feeling 
with him : his host was a kind-hearted and earnestly religious man; and while he soothed 
his sufferings, he spoke often and with emotion of the world to which he was now near, 
and of the salvation by which its glory is attained. His words sank deep and fiist into 
a heart that was never hardened; the lonely sufferer wept over his departing life and 
broken hopes, yet he blessed the hand that chastened him, and lifted his spirit to God 
with an utter desolation, a dying energy, that did not fail to find mercy. If there be any 
situation in which the visitations of mercy are precious, it is when the soul is left to 
struggle alone in a desolate land, where the pity of the stranger is our only portion : no 
love goes with us to the dark valley of shadows, and our grave shall be forsaken. The 
bitterness and sadness passed away from the mind, and strength, hope, and joy came in 
their stead: it was true, his “golden bowl” was broken at the cistern, even when he 
raised it overflowing to his lips ; but what were the blasted future, the lonely death-bed, 
the foreign grave — to the love that now woke within, of that Redeemer who died, and 
rose from the grave, near the spot where he now languished ! He could almost hear the 
hymns that rose round His sepulchre, day and night, which told that the terror was 
taken from the grave, and the victory from death, for ever. All was hallow'cd ground 
around him : the very air, to his newly-converted spirit, seemed to breathe of compassion 
and peace. His last moments were to he envied by those who fall in the morning of 
life, and in the glory of their hopes. He was buried without the walls of Jerusalem, 
on the declivity of Mount Zion : his host was the only mourner who stood beside his 
grave. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM. 

Ihe large rotunda, in the centre of whose floor is the Holy Sepulchre, is surrounded 
by sixteen large columns that support the gallery; the light fails from the lofty dome 
by day on the groups of pilgrims beneath, and by night from the lamps suspended 
above. Previous to entering this, you pass through, on the left, a very interesting 
apartment, paved with marble, and lofty ; it is said to be the spot where Christ appeared 
to Mary in the garden: during Easter, the pilgrims love to come here, and kneel around 
the middle of the impressive chamber, where flowers are spread and perfumes burned, 
and where were uttered the beautiful words, “ Touch me not, Mary ! Why weepest 
thou? Go and tell my brethren !” Yet the floor of the rotunda was, to an observer of 
the human heart, a rich and hourly treat; in the presence of princes, in the halls ofr 
pleasure and beauty, in the marts of business, men do not care to unveil the secrets 
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of the spirit, the thoughts, the conhicts, known only to themselves and their God* 
Who can bid them come forth to the light? Here, as by the voice of the angel, they 
came forth, and as the pilgrims of all ranks stood or knelt, trembled or were bowed 
utterly, their eyes fixed intensely on the sepulchre, the covering of all hearts was 
taken away.” The rich and the poor, the proud and the mighty man, were alike sub- 
dued as the infant: some beat their breasts, some wept passionately, others uncon- 
sciously, as the tears fall sometimes in sleep ; as if their past life was opening like a 
long dream to their view. Many pilgrims leaned on their staff, with clasped hands and 
pale faces, as if, in pain and unresolved, they waited for the troubling of the waters.” 
How beautiful the evening falls through the lofty dome on this scene of penitence, hope, 
and sorrow. Evening, so welcome in every Eastern home, but here doubly welcome, in 
its soft and gorgeous light, as if it bade the mourners w^eep no more, and drew its veil 
over the sad and guilty past. From many a lip the hymn is breaking, to many a bosom 
the cross is pressed, and the name of Christ murmured. A number of women were 
here, some of them ladies, whose sunken features told of long fatigues and journeyings: 
but there was a look and smile of exquisite comfort and hope, which they could not 
have found in their saloons, and in the bosom of their families. Was this religion in its 
power and purity? Yet who would have stretched forth his hand in that hour, and 
plucked the beautiful illusion away ? All was not illusion ; there was much of broken- 
ness of heart, of sincere repentance, of attachment to their Lord. 

The Greek church adjoining, is ornamented in a rich and costly style, and covered in 
many parts with gold : in the Armenian church, a Persian carpet covers the floor. The 
dresses of the priesthood, and more especially of their dignitaries, was during Easter 
rich and magnificent; the incessant and inharmonious chanting, the clouds of perfumes, 
the ceaseless processions, at last wearied the senses, and drove the wanderer forth into 
the loneliness of nature. 

The Holy Sepulchre is of an oblong form, and composed of a very fine white and 
reddish stone, brought from the Red sea, which has quite the appearance of marble. 
You ascend a few low steps, and enter the first small apartment, which is floored with 
marble, and the walls lined with the same. In the centre is a low shaft of white marble, 
being the spot to which the angel roiled the stone from the tomb, and sat on it You 
now stoop low to enter the narrow door that conducts you to the side of the sepulchre, 
which is of a light brown and white marble, about six feet long and three feet high, and 
the same number in breadth, being joined to the wail. The floor and the walls are of a 
beautiful marble : the apartment is a square of about seven feeh and a small dome rises 
over it, from which are suspended twenty large silver lamps, richly chased and of elegant 
workmanship, presents from Rome, from the courts and religious orders of Europe. 
« These are kept always burning, and cast a flood of light on the sacred tomb and the 
paintings hung over it, one Romish and the other Greek, representing our Lord’s 
ascension, and his appearance to Mary in the garden. A Greek or Romish priest 
♦always stands here with a silver vase of holy incense in his hand, which he sprinkles 
over the pilgrims. The scene in the plate represents the grand procession of the three 
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orders around the sepulchre; on the right is the Armenian, on the left the Greek and 
the Romish dignitaries, whose trains are upheld by pages ; they are surrounded by their 
chief ecclesiastics. They sweep slowly along, blessing the admiring crowds, the nearest 
of whom received with joy some of the sacred flowers, which the priests give them from 
the bunches in their hands, and which they bear, even when withered, to their distant 
homes. The Armenians, who are the most wealthy, wear on this occasion the richest 
dresses : the robe and tiara of their patriarch is literally loaded with jewels. Nine times 
slowly round the tomb they march, bearing a number of silk flags of various colours, 
with scenes from the scripture represented on them, and chant as they move, glorying to 
to excel each other in splendour. 


SCENE AT THE VILLAGE OF BEIT-Y-ASS, NEAR SUADEAH. 

This romantic spot is in the range of mountains between Suadeah and Antioch ; it is 
near an estate of Mr. Barker, the consul, where he proposed to build a little villa : the 
situation commands, from various points, views of the valley of the Orontes and the 
plain of Suadeah ; the traveller ariived in the evening, and well remembers how beautiful 
Antioch looked in the distance, its ruined towers climbing the hill behind. The lofty 
peak on the right is Mount Casius : the village in the foreground, in its shroud of trees, 
is Beit-y-ass : the ruin on the right is some remain of a church of the middle agCvS. 
The moonlight gave an extreme clearness to the outlines of Amanus and Casius, and 
covered the little silent grove and hamlet of Beit-y-ass : a group of Armenians was seated 
on the bank, enjoying the delicious freshness of the mountain air: the shepherd and his 
flock were yet on the pasture, where they often, in this climate, remain all night. The 
interior of the cottages was not tempting; they had not the cleanliness of many of the 
hamlets of Lebanon ; a couch, or rude divan, was placed in the open air beside the home 
of the chief man, for the use of the traveller, who preferred the night air and the sky for 
a canopy, to the roof within. 


MONASTERY OF SANTA SABA. 

A more dreary situation than that of this remarkable monastery cannot be conceived : 
its walls, towers, and terraces are on the brink of precipices, at the bottom of which is 
the defile through which the Kedron flowed into the Dead sea. So thick and lofty are 
its walls, and so massive its gates, that it frowns on its dizzy site like a dark and 
formidable hold of the feudal ages. Flights of steps, cut out of the rock, ascend from 
terrace to terrace : the shadow of trees would here be a mercy, for the heat reflected 
from the surrounding rocks is often insupportable ; it beat upon our heads as we stood 
^ long time at the gate, knocking vainly for admittance. One of the priests looked over^ 
lhe high wall, and at first bade us be gone; but, after a long parley, he came down, and 
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opened the gate; and Christian did not step into the Interpreter's house with more joy, 
when the fiery darts of Apollyon were behind him, than we felt, for the Arabs of this 
desert were not far from us, and they seldom spared the traveller or pilgrim. 

The church of this monastery is a very ancient one, and adorned by the roost gro- 
tesque figures of old male and female saints. In the middle of a small paved court is 
a dome, containing the tomb of the holy St. Saba; it is gilded and adorned in the 
usual tawdry manner of the Greeks. Hence we passed by a flight of steps into a small 
church hewn out of the rock; it formed one lofty and spacious apartment, in which 
divine service was sometimes performed by torchlight. A portion of the soil has been 
conveyed from beneath by the indiistiy of the recluses, who grow a variety of vegetables 
on the terraces for the use of the convent. About thirty monks of the Greek persuasion 
reside here ; they received us hospitably : in the evening we sat down with the superior 
in the convent parlour to supper ; his conversation was animated and intelligent, full of 
stories of the wilderness in which he lived, and of the Dead sea at a few hours’ distance. 
In the heart of so fearful and savage a scene, we were now not only in comfort, but in 
luxury : we felt this yet more when we ascended by flights of steps and passages to the 
summit of the convent, and entered two or three delicious little cells, which were 
carpeted and cushioned in the Oriental manner ; one of these was to be my chamber for 
the night. Could the world aiford a more wild, sublime, and memorable home ? We sat 
down, and gazed on the deep glen of the Kedron far beneath, the wilderness on every 
side, wdiere David fled from the pursuit of Saul, and the Dead sea and its sublime shores 
full in front, illumined by the setting sun. A narrow wooden tower, ascended by a flight 
of steps from the convent roof, overlooks the desert to a great distance. A monk every 
day looks from this watch-tower for many hours, far and near, to give notice of the 
approach of any of the wild Arabs, who come to the foot of the walls with loud menaces. 
A large quantity of cakes of bread is kept in the tower, and they are thrown out to the 
Arabs, who are then pacified, and take themselves off. The firing of their musketry, 
their wild cries, break sadly on the stillness of the monastery ; could they force their 
way in, or scale the w^alls, there is little doubt of their putting many to death, and 
plundering all they could find. 

In a dark vaulted chamber far below, to which we descended at night with torches 
and through many passages, there is a fearful sight — ^three thousand skulls of those who 
died long ago, piled in several pyramids : we looked on them through the iron bars of 
the door, the glare of our torches fell on the ghastly heaps; each face was turned toward 
us, each seemed, in the deep gloom and silence of the cavern, to tell a tale of helpless 
slaughter. The precipices on the opg^psite side of the glen are full of caves, to which 
a great number of Christimis retreated during one of the ancient persecutions; they were 
slaughtered here by a body of soldiers sent for that purpose : the skulls of these martyrs 
were collected, and piled in pyramids in this place. The monastery of St. Saba is in 
the wilderness of Zipb, and a few hours’ distance from Jerusalem. It w^as founded by 
•this saint in the middle of the fourth century: at least, he built a chapel here, and the 
recluses who resorted to him built their cells ; and it has ever since been a religious 
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retreat of great fame. The first monastery is said to have been built in the reign of the 
emperor Justinian. St. Saba died when nearly a hundred years of age ; feeling his end 
approach, lie implored to be carried to his beloved retreat, that his bones might rest 
there ; and here they have been preserved to this day. 

The glen of the river Kedron, on whose brink the monastery stands, is three or four 
hundred feet in depth : the channel is mostly dry. In the evening, when we walked on 
the battlements, several foxes were peaceably running about below. The passages, as 
well as the flights of steps, are hewn out of the precipice. One of the towers is about 
a hundred yards from the convent, and is on the extreme right of the plate. To live 
long in the heart of so sublime a solitude, is mournful : a visit of a few days is beautiful. 
When I retired to rest in the little cell, whose window looked forth on the desert, the 
moon slowly rose, and her flood of light fell on the hills, the sands, the verdant dells, and 
ancient rocks of this wilderness, on battlement and tower, while the glen of the Kedron 
slept in a fearful gloom. On waking in the morning, the little crucifix and grinning 
skull on a table beside the bed, were the first objects that met the view. The service in 
the little church hewn out of the rock was very impressive, when the few torches mingled 
their glare with the faint daylight, and the voices of the fathers, chanting their hymns, 
broke on the silence of the desert. 


The fathers of this monastery are not severe ascetics, like those of Sinai : the use of 
meat, wine, &c. is permitted, and the stranger will not complain of the fare set before him : 
tolerable wme^ excellent coffee, several dishes cooked in the Greek manner, with fruits. 
Their supplies are brought from the city. There is a cheerfulness about these recluses, 
who appear to be not only reconciled but attached to their situation : the air around 
their retreat is one of the healthiest in the world : they have many comforts within the 
walls, and the thoughts of many among them cleave still to the affairs and politics of 
Europe. There is no convent garden to exercise their industry, there being no place 
for one among the cliffs and crags : on one of the terraces is a solitary palm, the only 
tree in the precincts, and it looks as strangely here as it would look within a cavern 
on the shore, or in the gloomy court of some vast prison : yet its slender form and leaves 


of vivid green are beautiful within the battlements, and up many a flight of steps. 
Many are the tales and traditions which prevail here concerning the Dead sea : .men 
who pass their whole lives in its vicinity cannot fail to remember them. The superior 
told us, that he bad heard some of the old Arabs of the desert say, that, when passing 
on their camels through its waters, whose shallowness in one part allowed them to enter 


%). SQJaae distance, they came to a kind of causeway, whence they could see, the day being 
my clear and bright, the fragments of walls buildings beneath, at the bottom, 
Jetdm pours its tide into it, so in winter does the Kedron, and ancmntly the 
V but ttiere is no outlet to this vast lake, no issue that the eye of man can discern 
% ^ stream, not a rill passes from them. Some have supposed there is 

&6re is' a considerable suction by the sands at’tbe;€a^tern 
, do-tot - admit- of proof, and there seems ,tO'be slender^ 
of-, pilgrims of 'the .'Greek religion 
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come to St Saba and lodge, on their way to the Jordan: they are sometimes cut off 
by tae Aiabs, who waylay them in the wilderness. The gloomy grots and caves on ilie 
o|)i)08ile [wecipiccs, whore many a saint of old retired from the world, are, some of them, 
ala) VO a hundred fc(‘t aoove the glen: the pilgrims never lodge there, or feel at ease till 
the massive gates, secured with bands of iron, and the lofty towers, of immeaise streiigtli, 
are placed between them and the enemy. 


LAKE OF IIBERIAS, Oil SEA OF GALILEE, 

FROM THE NORTHERN THEATRE OF OON ICEIS. 


I Ids View is taken irom an eminence towards the northern extremity of the lake, and 
at some dist,aii(!(‘ from it. The moLintains on the opposite or eastern side are lofty, 
and preci])itous : the western shore, where Tiberias stands, consists of gentle and 
verdant hills, divided hy wild and romantic vales, down one or two of wdiich Hows a 
innuntain stream. ITus lake and its shores present, perhaps, the loveliest scene in 
Palestine: thiu'c* are no groves of palm or olive, or sycamore, and few are the scattered 
trecH on tlui slopes or jji the defiles. Yet it has a primeval simplicity, a pastoral beauty, 
ti sohnnn <*alm, that are indelibly delightfuL Tiberias, its only towm, is now a heap of 
ruins, dcHtroyed i\y the earthquake which levelled Safet and other places in the neigh« 
hmahoocl Tlie house of the rich old Jew where we lodged, perished with the rest : he had 
eoim^ here from Aleppo, where he was a wealthy merchant, and built this handsome 
house! In order that he might die at the lake of Galilee, in the bosom of his beloved 
country* ''iliis roof, after the WTctched homes on the way, was a bower of luxury: his 
beds were clean and soft, Ins table well supplied ; so singularly clean was the taste of 
the family, that the moat was always washed wdth soap before it was dressed. Every 
morning at an early hour we heard tlie voice of the rabbi, who w’as one of his household, 
engaged in tlie Jewish worship with the family and servants. The waters bathed the walls 
of the house, on whose terraced roof it was beautiful to walk at night, and remember the 
Iwmr when the lledeemcr walked on the surface of the weaves, through the storm and 
darkness, to save his disciples. The lake is fourteen miles long, and five or six broad ; 
its waters arc^ sweet and clear, and abound in excellent fish ; the species of the size and 
ioloiir of the grey mullet, is of a delicious flavour: there are a few boats here, for the 
fishermen still exercise their calling as in the times of old. There are hot baths not far 
from the town, celebrated for their niedicinal qualities, and resorted to by all ranks in 
ibe country. Here the pasha of Acre was encamped wdth a retinue for this purpose; 
and Lady Hester Stanhope also, who had taken up her residence in a mosque. Thme 
are a great many Jews in and around Tiberias : some of them were Polish and German, 
men of respectable appearance and well dressed, who had come here also to spend their 
"^dedina of life : we met them often walking along the shores, with the look of satis- 

xxtUh wiUph an ATihv rphirns toliis home, and roams amidst 
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iuiig-loved scenes. The air is in the surinnf‘r faint aiul o[)pressivc‘ : hut the iufty IiHIh 
aroiiuf] oilv.Y a purer atmosjihenL pariicnlarly the niounla.in on vdiusr siuniiru siands ihe 
town of Hidoi, the aiieieur IhUhiilia, wlfu'h was hesiegetl h) lloloiernes, aiol ([eli\ia'eti 
by the boauiiful Jiidiih, This lofty hill, in its asraah., deidiviti^'N and iMi/uion of ihe 
town ou its ro{*ky erest, answiu’s exactly i(’< llic- d('Ma’ipt,ion in tln^ A|Ha{'r\ pha. 1 fie 
excursions around the lake are thu' ; even the rid(? round the uhoU' eireuit. of its 
watiTS, cui the sides of t lie wild inoiuiiains opposite, and (hrouedi the plain nt flu* Jordan, 
Llicir foot, is fleejdy interesting; many iVagnmnts of ruins and inmscs arc^ met witlu uliieh 
one cannot but imagine may be those of the aucieni IkJhsaida ajid i'apeniamu. About 
two miles above the lake, to the west, is shown the spot wliieh tradiilon ha.s pror-.eiaed 
o,s the mount of Ileatitudes, where our Lord preaelmd liis s<‘rmon : It is a geiilie hill 
covered with grass : it rises gradually iovvards the muuinit, ou wliielL as widl as on its 
sides, small masses of ro(;k arc scattered. It. is a sweet spoL when* the shepherd 
and his flod: may lesi at noonday on its green [lasiures ; and where Hie (riueUer, 
in the cool of tiie evening, may look ou the still waters far l)eueath, on which ihe 

sun is shedding its last glory, ami reinmnher th(3 words of life and irumorfality first, pro- 
claimed on this inoLiut, down wimse slopes each accent could be disiinclly heard: while 

ihe form of the lledeuraer, on ilic small gre<m summit, was heaurdulh/ vistlde to evmy evix 

ill each look, eacii gesture, of mercy and love. lleUveen this and Tiberias tlu^re is n 
spot on tlie left, a green spot on ageuile deelivily, wlicre, tradition sa\s, lim live iimu^^and 
vvere iniractdously fed. Tiberias was hnlit ]>y Herod ihe <J real, and named aftm* llm 
Roman emperor: it was i}u3 ancient seat of Jewish lil.mviture ; and tiieia^ vvas, fjnwJous 
to the earthquake, a college of Jews liere, whoa: several rabbins wmo engagcri in studv- 
ing Hebrew folios ; they occupied two large rooms, which were surroumh'd with fiouks, 
and said they spent their time entirely in siudying tl:c scri])iurcs and comiuentarii‘s 
1 hereon. 

No pari of the environs of this eelehmied si*a delighted us more than flic plain of 
Gennesaret, over wliich we passed a few clays afien liiiviiig traced abnut two-thirds of 
tlio shore on ilie wxiy to Safet, tliis plain suddenly opcncnl on the Icfix it is oiw of the 
loveliest tracts in the whole land, covered with a rank wild verdtirfu and wahwed by a 
single stream, that issues from a largo piu)l in the middle of tin* plain. Iloldly and 
beautifully the mountains eiKdoscd it on two of its sides: ihe sun was restim;; redly on 
their declivities, and on the wide and silent area beneath, ou wliicli im inice of etilit- 
vatioii miH visible. This region was evidently the lavouritti rrsidmme, or place of vi^L 
tation, of tlie Hodeemer, and here his steps came more frecfuc^uily titan to any other 
part of the land. Where the stream fhiishes its course in Hue laluy is si ill pointed out 
the site of one of those cities, of Capernaum, it is said, on wliicdi Ihe eursi? fell It 
seems, to the traveller in Palestine, as if its loveliest scenes and plactis were the ehosen 
ones of the lledcemor, and that the Lord of lieaven and cartli evinced a preference, if it 
be permitted to say thus, for the beautiful in the land he so loved : the aea of Ciallleei^ 
the plain of Oennesaret, Capemamn, Nain, Sychern, Bethany, &(*., were, more often 
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I here is no spot in Palestine so delightful for the stranger’s residence as t!)e Sea of 
Claiiit‘(^: tiio Hiirroiniding scenery is on one side so savage and desolate, as to he a fit 
reoi«)u for tlie possessed with demons, for the dwellers amid tlio tondis: on llu^ other, it 
is the pcaeeiui and chosen scene of the glad sounds of the gospel. On the following 
liioriiiiig, ere th(i sim had rlsxm, av '(5 pursued our way through a tcYvlioiy uurehmed by a 
singh; shrub or blade of verdure; where, for many Iccigues, no trace of a habitat ion was 
Ausibke its savageuess struck us the more forcibly, after the beautiful plain of Gen-' 
ncsjiret we had so iat<dy left Put tlie path grew more exciting as we dr<3w nearer the 
mcaniiains of (jilluax: tiiere Avas a solitary grandeur and stern suhliiulty in I he scene, on 
Avluch the travcdler could not help pausing to gaze, even hatl it waked Jio vivid asso- 
cialioiis of the times of old. Utter solitude was on every side : the mounlaius were 
broken iu some parts into naked precipices and pointed summits; they were not 
dweUing-pla(!( 3 s for main save for the wandering shepherd, wliose searcli for pasturage 
inuhi often have been vain. Amidst these solitudes Avas fuugiit the battle in which Saul 
and his sons were slain; and the curse of David on the fatal scene seems to have been 
hdOlled, tluit there might be no rain or dew on tiio mountams of Gilboa, Avliere tiie 
shi( 3 ld of fhe mighly was vilely cast away.” 


KNTllANCE TO THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


Hie anxious hope of the traveller to behold the place of the Sepulchre, urges hiin 
thither without delay, even wiiliin the few hours after he has entered Jerusalein. fn 
this he is not wise, and should rather wait lill the first tumultuous feelings are ealmtd, 
till curiosity has fastened on other and minor objects — *011 hill, vale, and precipice 
around Let him wait till Jerusalem has grown, in some ineaBure, familiar to his eye, — 
till he has seen the sun rise and set on her waste and ruinous places, on her inemorialB of 
nnutterahle glory and despair ; where the hand of the Lord was visible in alternate 
vengnxanee and Jove, Ho who Avould wish his visit to the Sepulchre to he indelible, like 
a sweet and appealing voice, heard at times through his future life, should come there 
at rni<luiglit, with the spirit of the Avoiid hushed within him, and even its memories 
yielded to the memory of his Lord. If lie desires a communion of worship, to weep with 
tiieiii that weep, let him join, at morn, noon, or eve, the bands of pilgrims, and kneel 
amidst a multitude of the repentant and redeemed. But if he would be alone on Calvary— 
and earth has no loneliness so purifying and sublime— let him be there when the city is 
buried in sleep, and there is no Avitness near. 

lliis edifice, of vast dimensions, massive, and with little claim to architectural 
beauty, is surmounted by two lofty domes, and is believed to contain not only the Holy 
Sepulchre, but many other memorable places. It likewise encloses separate places of 
"worship for several denominations of Christians, and numerous cells for devotees ; many 
of whom confine themselves for longer or shorter periods within the sacred 
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sistency in this, as the stables in the East are now often formed in the same way, 
beneath the surface. Its present appearance is that of a grotto, as it is hewn out of a 
rock, the sides of which, however, are concealed by silk curtains : the roof is as nature 
made it, and the fioor paved with fine marble. A rich altar, where the lamps continually 
burn, is erected over the place where Christ w‘as born: and the very spot is marked by 
a large silver star. The glory, of marble and jasper, around the silver star, luis a Latin 
inscription : In this spot Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary/’ Alone, in the 

stillness of evening, in this indelible scene, what memories steal upon the thoughts ! what 
immortal hopes ! — hut for the event in this simple and rock-hewn grotto, how dark would 
have been our way, how despairing its close I These dim cold walls are ineffably dear : 
why have thei?- covered them wdth silk, and the floor with marble ? better have them as 
when the shepherds first beheld the Lord — simple and rude, as the roof still remains- — 
memorial of that exquisite lowdiness of spirit, that ever loved the poor and gentle things 
of this world, better than the rich and mighty. During our second visit to this spot, 
we w^ere alone: no voice or footstep broke on its stillness; the monks were either 
absorbed in sleep or in their devotions, and knew not of our being there : the rich lamps, 
ever burning, alone tbrew^ their light around. The stillness, the gloom, the light dimly 
falling on the dark and rocky roof, made it seem to the fancy like the burial, rather 
than the birth-place, of Him who took from death its unutterable sorrow, and gave 
immortality and glory to the lost. 

At Christmas, ere the morn is breaking, how affecting is the service in Bethlehem I 
Some of the Christians repair to the very field where the shepherds watched their flocks, 
and there, beneath the two ancient ti'ees, as the sun is rising, it is beautiful to sit and 
look at the hill of Engedi and the tomb of Rachel ! The only stream visible, flows dowm 
the vale from the fountain of Bethlehem, of which David longed to drink ; it is to this 
day a pure deep fountain of delicious water, at the foot of the hilL 
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MOUNT OF OLIVES, 


This hill is very near to Jerusalem, from which it is separated by the narrow vale 
of Jehoshaphat ; its sides are thinly sprinkled with olive trees : it has no corn-fields or 
rich pastures : the grey rocks at its base look dim with age : no stream breaks down its 
wild slopes. There is an inexpressible charm about this hill : it is more interesting, 
thus forsaken, than if the hamlet or the harvest covered it : its every path and lonely 
place is full of indelible remembrances. The steps of the Redeemer often came 
here : it was his favourite place of resort from the city. On its declivity he wept over 
Jerusalem, and uttered the prediction of its ruin, as he beheld it at his feet. As you 
stand on the descent of Olivet, the walls, the towers, the houses of the sacred city, are 
distinctly visible, as if you were in their midst. From hence Titus and his army could 
almost look into the very streets and sacred places, which they were soon to destroy 
utterly. David fled this way from his son Absalom, after he had sent back the ark of 
God, and his armed men, and those who were helpless, had passed on before him, And 
David went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept as he went up, and had his head 
covered, and he went barefoot ; and all the people that was with him covered every man 
his head, and they went up, weeping as they went up ” Tradition still points out the 
spot where our Lord stood, when he mourned for the last time over Jerusalem : there is 
a noble perspective from it on every side. It is about a third part of the descent from 
the summit. One day vv^e wandered to the village of Lazarea, situated on the southern 
foot of the Mount of Olives, opposite the city. It was a wretched village of mud-built 
cottages: some of the abodes were excavated from the hill; it was a sultry day, without 
the faintest breeze. The place was shadowless, and the sufrs rays fell scorching on 
the wretched hamlet, out of whose holes and cavernous places, many a shaggy head and 
half-naked figure "was protruded, to gaze on the stranger. This was the site of the 
ancient gardens and palaces which Solomon built and laid out for his many wives and 
mistresses. Here also he built the high places of the various gods of these women. 
While we stood here, and looked on the sad scene, it was scarcely possible to imagine 
that palaces of beauty, chambers of luxury, groves and altars, once covered it Surely 
the curse has fallen heavily, and the earth is withered because of the sins of the people. 
Not a blade of grass grew on the parched soil : neither the footstep of the pilgrim, the 
merchant, or the pedlar, wandered here. The people were Arabs, and seemed to live 
in extreme wretchedness. The tinkling of the camel-bell, from the caravan approaching 
the gates, was sometimes heard : the beautiful rill of Siloam was seen to break down 
the descent of Sion, opposite. A more stern mockery of human grandeur could not be, 
than the sight of these squalid beings, crouching in their dismal homes, in the very 
''places of Solomon’s glory and apostaey, where the cedar was as the sycamore trees for 
abundance, and the silver as the stonei” 
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The palm-groves ate gone from Olivet, so is the cedar, the sycamore, and the fig-tree : 
the olive is the only tree in its bosom. In some parts of the Mount there are bold 
declivities ; but its general character is gentle, undulating, and easy of passage. A love- 
lier, a wilder walk cannot be imagined, than one of the paths that leads over it. Not 
the sublimer heights of Lebanon, the more rich and soothing landscapes of Carmel, the 
bold and graceful front of Tabor — so affect the imagination, and bring up tlie immortal 
visions of the past, as the forsaken breast of Olivet. During the feast of Easter, crowds 
of pilgrims are seen passing along its declivities, and their hymn of devotion is some- 
times heard at evening, breaking on its solitudes. The building on the top of the 
mountain is a small Christian church, where divine service is performed during this 
festival. At a short distance is the impression of a foot in the rock, which has been 
shown, for ages, as the last footstep on earth of our Lord at his ascension. Our faith 
was not strong enough to admit of its identity, yet it was the object of the veneration, tears, 
and kisses of every pilgrim, whose superstition never distinguished between the creations 
of the priesthood, and the last memorials of mercy. The number of objects presented 
to the eager belief of the pilgrims, is very great, and often very absurd : the tears shed 
by St. Peter, are said still to be kept in a bottle, and to be exhibited to the delighted 
eyes of the more favoured : the spot of the withered fig-tree, the bouse of Dives, the 
very hall of Pilate, are among these relies. Often, in passing through the narrow streets, 
we were stopped by the guide, to point out some particular spot, till we refused to hear 
any mere priestly inventions. 

A poor Servian and his wife travelled a little way with us; they had come from 
their own country to visit Jerusalem ; so great was his joy at all he saw, that he gave 
forty pounds to the monks. Better that he had kept his money; for on their return they 
fell into troubles, began to quarrel, and the wife upbraided her husband for coming so 
weary a journey. 

How beautiful is it to turn from these fables to the free, the wild, the indelible 
aspect of nature ! the valley, rock, and river are still unchanged : the curse that swept 
away the labours and the homes of prince and peasant, the temple and altar — has left 
unchanged the places where the prophet and the apostle wandered, and the Redeemer 
retired to pray for the world he came to save;— on the silent plain, the solitary moun- 
tain, and the untrodden shore, every footstep of the Christian is full of an everlasting 
interest ; voices of mercy and salvation seem to come in the desert breeze, and deeds of 
immortality to start afresh from the withered earth, so long forsaken. The spot in the 
plate, directly in front, below the tower at the foot of the hill, is the garden of Goth- 
semaue; its eight large and very ancient olive-trees are seen standing alone: a low fence 
separates it from the road. This place is justly shown as the scene of our Lord’s agony 
the night before his crucifixion, both from the circumstance of the name it still retains, 
and its situation with regai’d to the city. The sceptic has never presumed to doubt the 
identity of this memorable spot, whose situation is one of the most solemn, and, it may be 
said, romantic, that can be conceived. Above, are the heights of Olivet ; on the righif 
and left, is the vale of Jehoshaphat ; and directly in front, are the gloomy, walls of Jeru- 
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Salem, covering the crest of Mount Zion, and sweeping their hoary battlements and 
towers above the vale, till lost to the sight as they wind above the descent of Hinnom. 
Few are the passengers on the road beside the garden, fewer still are the feet that enter 
its sacred precincts : evening is the hour at which to be here, when the sounds from the 
city are hushed, when its gates are soon to close, as the sun’s last rays are on the dome 
of the Mosque of Omar, and the crest of Olivet: to be here alone, will never be for- 
gotten in after life : not a breeze is in the olive-trees, whose mass of foliage spreads a 
deep gloom around : they are of immense size. Then, as evening is falling fast, rises 
to the memory that night and hour, when in this very spot the Redeemer was betrayed and 
forsaken by all, even by the loved disciple. Save Calvary and its more ineffable interest, 
this lonely garden is the most awful and endeared scene the world contains : the Passion 
was suffered here in its deep retreat, in the gloom of its aged trees, which perished with 
the city : a few grey rocks are at its extremity, to which, tradition says, the disciples 
retired and fell asleep, wearied with sorrow and apprehension. This garden was a 
loved place of retirement with the Redeemer; the betrayer knew that he frequently 
went there, perhaps to be alone, and at evening; for he led the band of soldiers imme- 
diately to the spot. 

The low building on the left, not far from the garden, is the tomb of the Tirgin 
Mary: it is a cave or grotto, hewn with great pains and skill out of the rock; the 
descent to it is by a flight of fifty marble steps, each of which is twenty feet wide. 
This is the largest of all the sepulchres around Jerusalem, and was, no doubt, hewn out 
and used by the ancient Jews as the home of some illustrious dead ; the labour and 
taste bestowed in this noble excavation, were ingeniously put to a more venerated use 
by the early Christians, or rather by the priesthood, who assumed this to be the burial- 
place of Mary, who, it is understood, neither died nor was buried in Palestine, but retired 
with St. John to Ephesus. The interior of this sepulchre is lofty, with altars richly 
adorned, and a dome. At this time it was nearly filled with pilgrims, whose forms were 
half shrouded and half revealed, by the clouds of incense that floated around: the 
silver lamps mingled their light with the beams of the rising sun, w^hich struggled redly 
into the dim and spacious tomb. It was very early in the morning, and we had left the 
city at this hour, in order to be present at a solemn ceremonial here : many priests were 
busily occupied in the services of the' altar, in chanting, &e.; the pilgrims continued to 
arrive with earnest and impatient looks, the staff in their hands, the scalloped hat, the 
sandals on their feet, the girdle round the waist; once only in their life could such a 
pilgrimage be performed, and they felt they could not see too much of the sacred places, 
and could not afford to waste a moment of time, in the scenes they had so desired, and 
had suffered so much, to behold. It was a pitiable scene, of misplaced devotion, of 
feelings of adoration and sympathy, that should have been reserved for holier memo- 
rials : some of the Fathers who ministered were not fax*, perhaps, from this opinion ; 
two or three were quite inattentive, took snuff, and chatted about politics, while 
tears were flowing, and groans heaving, by the devotees around. The odouxs^ and 
the chanting, the crowd and the closeness of the air, atdength grew oppressive^ aird 
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we left the grotto, a noble monument, like many others of the same class, to the bold- 
ness of design, and patience of labour, of the ancient Jews : the fresh air of the hills 
and vales was welcome ; so was their deep silence and solitude, only broken now and 
then by the passing on of some votary to the sepulchre. A dollar was paid for admis- 
sion, and the sum of money received on this occasion could not be small : the richer 
men, merchants and gentlemen, among the pilgrims, often make handsome presents, 
such as one, or several hundred pounds, to the Order to which they belong, Armenian, 
Romish, or Greek; the former has the wealthiest members. 


VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT, AND BROOK KEDRON. 


This celebrated vale separates the hill of Zion, on which the city stands, from that 
of Olivet: it is not so narrow or unpicturesque as the plate represents it; but is in 
its aspect, separate from its memorable localities, an interesting and romantic glen. 
It is a pity that no stream breaks through its narrow bosom : it wants the sight and 
sound of flowing w^aters : was the dry bed of the Kedron filled as of old, it would here be a 
blest and welcome object. The distant hill in front, to which the valley leads, is called 
the Mount of Judgment, where the palace of Caiaphas stood. This is a broad and 
unsightly hill, yet it is the loftiest around Jerusalem. On its declivity is the Aceldama, 
or field of blood, where Judas destroyed himsehi and was buried. This is a melancholy 
spot, shunned by the neighbouring people, as well as the wayfaring man. A little for- 
saken chapel now stands on the spot; no gi’ass grows around, no herb or wild flower. 
The shepherd and his flock do not wander near : it seems still to be regarded as an 
accursed place; and this belief is augmented and perpetuated by its dreary and 
desolate aspect. The deep bed of the Kedron is seen on the left in the plate, and 
passes straight through the vale, and thence on through the wilderness of St. Saba, till 
it is lost in the Dead sea. Its bed is several feet in depth, and the idea of the soft- 
flowing Kedron” recurs to the traveller, as he looks down on its withered bosom, and 
longs to hear it murmur to his sense, as it often did to his fancy when at home. During 
the winter, and the rainy season, there is water in its bed, but in a poor and partial 
stream. A bridge leads over it, of ancient structure, near^ to the spot where now stands 
the tomb of Mary. The bold declivity on the right is Mount Sion ; this may be said to 
be one of its steepest parts; it is thinly sprinkled with olive and other trees; the 
path that leads up its side, along which the passengers are going, enters the city at the 
gate of St. Stephen, About a third part of the way down the descent on the right, is 
shown the very spot where the first martyr was slain; « And they stoned Stephen, and 
the witnesses laid their clothes at a young man's feet, whose name was Saul; and he 
cried with a loud voice, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, lay not this sin to their charge 
The walls of Jerusalem are seen on the right, sweeping round the summit of Mount 
Sion ; they are lofty, strong, and massive ; their appearance, as beheld from beneath, is 
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gloomy and imposing. They stand in this part on the very brink of the descent. It 
occupies above forty minutes to walk round them on the outside, which gives a circum- 
ference of three miles. T. he sides of Mount Sion are less steep where they rise over 
the Valley of Hiniiom, which joins that of Jehoshaphat on the extreme right, beyond 
the pillar of Absalom, which is seen in the middle of the plate. Here its slopes are 
covered with corn-lieids and with grass, and look rich and smiling, like a little oasis in 
the neglected soil around the city. Here is shown the scene of the last supper of our 
Lord and his disciples, a poor attempt of the fathers : the identity of sucli a chamber 
can exist only in the credulity of the believer. Of similar pretensions is the tomb of 
Solomon, near this spot. These places of pretended sanctity are unheeded and for- 
gotten, the moment the eye rests on the fountain of Siloam just below; it breaks out 
of a rock in the side of Sion, and falls into an open and rock-hewn excavation, to which 
a flight of ancient stone steps descends. This bason was hewn thousands of years ago ; 
the pool into which the fountain descends, is deep and clear as crystal : its waters are as 
sweet, as full, and as beautifully clear now, as in the days of our Lord. It is a luxury 
to sit on the grass that grows on the bank above, and look down on this celebrated 
water, the most useful, as well as healthful, in the whole neighbourhood — and follow its 
rapid stream as it gushes down the side of Zion ; and thence into the valley beneath, that 
passes on to the wilderness. There is no water so much esteemed as that of Siloam ; to 
which the women of the city come daily with their pitchers, for when the other waters 
in the city are scanty and turbid, the current of Siloam is still fresh and everlasting. 
One day, that we \vandered here, we found a group seated pensively beside the water, as 
if wearied with their journey ; it consisted of one fine old man, whose hair and beard 
were white, and two young and handsome men. They were Jews, and were gazing on 
the scene around ; the open Sepulchres of Hinnoixx were beneath their feet, the field of 
blood, and the ruins of the palace of the high-priest who condemned the Innocent, 
were on the opposite hill ; directly behind them were the gloomy walls of the devoted 
city — and in the dark glen below, their forefathers made their children pass through 
the fire, and offer sacrifices to Moloch. Could there he a more awful and appealing 
assemblage of objects? was there not in each a warning voice of the past? It is 
impossible to behold a Jew wandering among the places of his ancient pride and power, 
his fields of battle or of miracle, the staff in his hand, the beard sweeping his breast, 
the tear perhaps on his cheek, without feeling a sympathy for his fate. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat is broken finely by grey hiiA aged rocks, on which a few 
olive-trees cast a thin shadow : at every step you seem to move over the ashes of those 
whose names and deeds are interwoven with our earliest memories, with our dearest 
hopes. The prophet, the apostle, the prince of Judah, have sealed this vale with their 
blood, or slept here when their warfare was accomplished. The sepulchres hewn out 
of the surrounding rocks, are uninjured by time : they are massive, and of & grand and 
imposing aspect. The erection, or rather the formation of the sepulchre of Absalomj 
was eflected by cutting it from the solid rock. At first sight it seems to be erected by 
an architect, and adorned with columns which appear to support the edifice, of which 
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they are, in fact, integral parts; the whole of this tomb, as well as that of Zachariah, 
being of one entire mass of stone. The sound of the muezzin s voice, calling the 
Mahometans to prayers from the minai'et of the Mosque of Omar, comes distinctly and 
sadly down this vale, and dies away among its rocks and lonely places : it is wildly at 
variance with each hope and remembrance, and the passenger cannot help wishing that 
the hour were come, when the worship of the false prophet shall be driven from the land. 
^Fhis hour may not be far distant: for who could have believed it possible that a Christian 
church should be built ou IMoiuit Zion, close to the sacred city ; yet its walls and 
roof will soon proudly rise there. It will be a noble and spacious building : the plan 
is already published; the entrance has a long and lofty corridor on each side, whose 
shade affords a cool walk. The sum for its erection is now raising in England and 
abroad, by general contribution: and it is expected that in another year this fine 
edifice will be finished. Strange will be its appearance on Zion, sweet and exulting 
the hymns of praise, the words of victory in the Redeemer’s name, heard here for 
the first time for twelve hundred years. The principal object of this church is to 
promote the conversion of the Jews; and to provide an established w'orship for the 
converts. And to the Christians who come either for business or pleasure to the city, 
it will he a high privilege to leave the wails of Jerusalem, and to share in its ser- 
vices, and listen to the pure accents of life and truth. The hopes of the supporters 
of the admirable design are, perhaps, too sanguine : it is a hard thing to persuade a Jew 
to forsake the faith of his fathers : and, in the Holy Land, where he is surrounded by 
the memorials and testimonies to the truth of the Messiah, it is yet more difficult than 
in Europe — because he is taught from his childhood to regard these localities with 
utter scorn and disbelieil and bis heart is thus the more steeled against the reception of 
Christianity. Yet we cannot but believe and hope that the time will come, when he 
shall bow down at the altar of his Redeemer, and lead his children to Calvary with tears 
of joy. 


BETHANY. 


The distance from Jerusalem to Bethany is about two miles. It is a beautiful walk, 
and leads over the summit of ‘Olivet; then, by a short and gentle descent, to the village. 
It is a small hamlet, the families in its flat-roofed cottages are as far removed from 
competence, as from poverty: the soil around the village is wild and rocky, thinly 
sprinkled with trees; a stream of clear water issues from an adjacent fountain, to 
which the young women of the village repair with their long-necked stone pitchers, 
such as we had seen them bear in Cana of Galilee, of the same form, doubtless, as those 
used at the marriage feast, where our Lord turned the water into wine. 

'Ehe ruins of the house of Lazarus are still shown here. Within and around i^s 
grey walls the tall grass and the wild flower grow rank. I plucked a beautiful crimson 
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fi'om the ruins, to preserve as a memorial of the family of Bethany, to whose 
simple and affecting history we are indebted for the sublimest passages of mercy and 
hope* It was a calm, but not a sultry day; the sun was partly clouded — a fresli 
breeze came from the heights around Bethany. The aspect of the village is so hushed 
and peaceful, and the prospect it commands is splendid and extensive: at a few 
hours’ distance is seen the Dead sea, its waters gleaming with a deadly glare, and the 
Jordan rushing through the valley, to be lost in its dark gulf. Lofty mountains of sterile 
grandeur bound the prospect in this direction on the right and left. More near, and on 
every side, are bleak and wild hills, with few^ marks of cultivation. 

The Tomb of Lazarus is on the right of the road that leads through the village : it 
is hewn out of the rock ; you stoop a little at its dark entrance, and, descending several 
stone steps, find yourself on the floor of the se|iulehre, in the middle of which is hewn 
the grave, of the size of a man’s body, where Lazarus wtis laid. An instant belief of the 
identity of this celebrated tomb is fell by the traveller; it so fully agrees with the 
description of the Evangelist. It appears that the group of our Lord and his followers 
must have stood, not at the entrance, but at the bottom of the sepulchre, around the 
resting-place of the dead, who, when the words were uttered, “Lazarus, come forth !” 
must have raised himself, and stood up in the grave, 'which is about three feet deep, in 
the midst of the spectators who stood around. The idea of some commentators, that 
he descended from the sepulchre, which was hewn in the rock above the ground, cariuot 
be correct, or consistent with the locality of the place. 

While at Jerusalem, we were invited to join the procession of pilgrims and monks to 
the tomb of Lazarus: it set out about two in the morning, while it was yet dark; almost 
every one carried a lighted torch, or taper. The procession, leaving the Franciscan 
convent, passed out of the gate of St. Stephen, descended the Hill of Sion, and crossed 
the brook Kedron. It -was a solemn and impressive pageant: at each sacred place they 
paused, and sang a hymn suited to the scene. The Glen of Jelioshaphat was dark and 
silent — the walls of the city on the brink of the hill above, looked dim and vast in the 
faint starlight. The procession then 'wound up the side of the Mount of Olives, on 
whose rocks and trees the glare of the torches flashed as they slowly moved along. 
Again they stopped on the summit of the hill— a strange and solitary group at such an 
hour ; a fine subject for the painter — the pilgrim, with his pale and excited features, — 
the priest in his vestments, — the lights they bore breaking on the gloom of night, — the 
various attitudes of those that held them. Then they passed to Bethany, entered the 
sepulchre, and descending the ancient stone steps, filled the little area beneath ; all stood 
silent for a time ; the place where the dead lay was at their feet, and they circled densely 
around it : the tapers threw their glare on the roof and sides of the grotto, and on the 
grave beneath. The people of Bethany were buried in sleep: each home was silent: 
not a light was seen in the windows, or a voice heard in the hamlet. Suddenly from the 
pilgrims and the priests broke a solemn strain : its effect, as it rose on the stillness of 
the night, was very fine: they sung, “0 death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory?” When they left the sepulchre, the day was already breaking. 
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Next to Calvary and Gethsemaiie, there is no spot in Palestine so endeared to the 
Christian as Bethany: beneath the roof of Mary and her brother, how many thoughts 
and feelings are gathered, that shall live for ever. Amid the ruins of their home, if tra- 
dition has not erred, it is beautiful to rest awhile, and remember the past. Did these 
grey walls, this grass-grown floor, so often receive the Redeemer, when he paused from 
his toils, and sat amidst the circle he loved, and spoke of immortality and glory ? And 
here the brother died, amidst the tears of his sisters, hoping to the last that their Lord 
would come and take the prey from death. Not far distant, on the slope of the hill, 
as he drew near the village, was the spot where Martha met him, and fell at his feet, 
If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died and while he gazed on her sorrow, 
he uttered the words, the most memorable and sublime ever uttered to woman or to 
ixian, — I am tbe resurrection and the life : he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.’’ 


SYNAGOGUE OF THE JEWS AT JERUSALEM, 


Not the dragons and satyrs of the prophet, taking their rest amid the ruins of 
Babylon, could be a more humbling proof of the change that human glory, coupled 
with crime, must undergo — than the present condition of Israel in their ancient city. 
Wlien met with in the streets and public places, they mostly present a picture of poverty 
and dejection, as well as recklessness of heart, veiled to every proof that their law and 
traditions are passed away for ever. In the interior of their dwellings, however, this 
subdued deportment is in a good measure laid aside ; there is comfort, and often luxury, 
in their homes : and if the stranger is well introduced, he is sure of a kind reception in 
their families, whose women do not scruple to unveil their faces. ' Many of the Jewesses 
are remarkably handsome : they have the large dark eye, fair or clear complexion, and 
raven hair, which have been their characteristics in every land, ever since Hebrew 
beauty w'as celebrated in the times of the patriarchs and kings. The features of the 
men are less strongly marked than those of Europe with the distinguishing traits of the 
Jew, and are very often mildly and delicately moulded. One day, a handsome young 
man, in whose fair Grecian countenance it was difficult to discover any trace of the 
Israelite, besought me earnestly to buy some of the contents of his box, in which, amidst 
silks and spices, were stones from the Dead sea, and fragments of rock struck off from 
some of the famous spots around the city. His earnestness amused me much : it 
looked like the blending of both dispensations with the pleasant things for the senses ; 
a true Hebrew, any thing to turn a penny ; he would have sworn, for the sake of a few 
piastres, to the identity of every bit of stone in his collection. 

The part of Jerusalem in which the Synagogue is situated, is the most miserable in 
this silent city, where the stranger often loses Ms way in the winding and crooked lanesy- 
for want of some land-mark to direct his steps. There ^is one mark, howeveiV that 
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cannot be mistaken ; its vicinity is distinctly perceived at some minutes' distance, namely, 
the quarter tenanted by the Jews. The prophet Mohammed says, that the most delicious 
odours and perfumes await the believer in a future state : the latter could not do better, 
when dying, if he wished to enjoy the contrast exquisitely, than desire to be brought to 
the Jewish quarter. The senses are fearfully assailed : every breath of air is loaded with 
unhallowed scents, from coffee-houses, eating-houses, mechanics’ shops, and a thousand 
nameless domiciles : and glad is the stranger to make all haste away. 

The Bazaar, at no great distance from the gate of St. Stephen, was sometimes 
an interesting lounge : it was dirty, low, and dimly lighted : it was the centre, however, 
of the trade and manufactures of the city : silks, &c. from Damascus, cottons from Egypt, 
spice&, and articles of fancy and taste, from many parts of the East t vegetables and iruit ^ 
fine caulifiowers as could be seen in Covent-garden market, which we had every day at 
our table ; grapes and oranges. The Turk was calmly seated here in his little recess, his 
feet covered with soft slippers, waiting with the utmost nonchalance for a stray customer, 
and looking as if he felt that he was lord of the ascendant here. The Jew, in his little 
shop near by, stood bolt-upright, his quick eye thrown on every passer-by, and Mammon 
looking out from every line and wrinkle of his face. Obsequious civility marked his deport- 
ment, and his yellow turban, the badge of his race, was bowed lowly to his customers* 

Here, in his Synagogue, the Jew can feel that he has a faith, a country, of surpaBsh^ 
though faded power and renown. — The oppressor enters not here: Israel is alone 
his undying recollections and stern bigotry : the face may be pallid, the form bowed, I 
the rod of the oppressor may have entered into the soul ; but there is a lofty pride 
eye, with a scorn of every other belief. This is a solemn ceremonial; their 
vestments are put on; for there are many wealthy and influential men in the city; 
the love of gain is perhaps forgotten, while the memory flies to the illustrious 
their history, and hope still cleaves to the coming Messiah. So rooted is this contictioiNl’^ | 
that some of the chief supporters of the Jewish Mission, and their great 
Rev. Mr. Wolff, have finally adopted it also : the latter preached to his coimtrym^|S| 
wherever he went, that the Messias would come, and that shortly, as the hil;|: 

people on earth, in resistless power, glory, and blessedness,^ — One of the mjost ; 
sights in Jerusalem, is the going forth of Israel from the gates, men, # 

dren, to sit on the earth without the walls, to mourn beside the graves of 
If it be consoling that the ashes of those we revere and love, should he 
peculiar care and mercy — bitter must be the feelings of the Jew; no j 

memorial of pride or tenderness, tells where the rich, the holy, the honoured of ’ i 

sleep ; a rude stone, stuck in the bare side of Zion, where the foot of the Turk> the;Gt^4J^ i 
the Arab tramples, as he passes carelessly by, alone marks the resting-places of - 
fallen people, on the descent of what was once their haughty mountain of God* ; i .' 

The seed sown in Jerusalem by the Missionary has not all perished : the minis 
many of his countrymen were moved hy his appeals : this remarkable man again rettap<^$ v 
f?om Abyssinia to England; giving rest to the sole of his foot for a season; and hp^t; 
his wanderings were suspended. The secret of his success was the enthusiasm 
which be cast all the energies of mind and body on one point— tlie conversion of his 
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trymen. A few weeks after his return, he baptized in the Episcopal Jews’ chapel in 
London his own brother, whom he had not seen for twenty years, and who once cursed 
him for believing in Christ The account of his various and exciting travels and 
labours, from the year 18-27 to 1831, when Lady Georgiana Wolff went with him to the 
Greek islands, Egypt, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, also contains his wanderings alone to 
1838, through many lands, as far as Ax.uin in Abyssinia: his researches among the lost 
ten tribes, among the Wahabites, Reehabites, and children of Hobab : his adventures 
with Pirates, &c. &c. No man living has travelled so much or so rapidly : he bore 
without a murmur, the heat and toil of the way, in the character of a slave, in the heart 
of Africa : and his perils and preservations have been so manifold, that his hope never 
perished — his warfare never ended. Vide Vol. ii. p. 70, 71. 


JERUSALEM FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

This view is the most entire that can be given of the city ; in which it seems to lie, 
as on an inclined plane, many of its remarkable places distinctly visible. The ancient 
Temple of the Jews stood where the great Mosque of Omar is now seen, in the middle 
of the plate, close to the southern wall. This eminence, anciently loftier than at present, 
its crest having been levelled — presented a peculiarly noble and commanding site for 
the Temple of the Lord : it met the eye in every direction, even from afar oil, as well as 
from every hill and vale in the neighbourhood. Even now, in its fallen state, tliere is a 
singular charm in this situation ; the sun seems to fall on its coiTidors, trees, rand courtH 
with a full yet softened glory, and there is rest and shade within its enclosure — while the 
stranger, gazing on it from the hills around, is tempted to wish for the shadow of a 
cloud passing by.” There is a sublimity in the intense silence of the retreats around 
Jerusalem : no fall of the distant surge or stream : no passing of the winds through the 
trees : no chariot- wheels moving onward, or voices in the air. 

One morning, while the air was yet fresh and cool, we took advantage of it, to l)end 
our way, at random, and without a guide, through some of the more imtenanted parts of the 
city. It is difncttlt to find a place that contains so many inhabitants and dwellings within 
so small a compass as Jerusalem 5 they seem to cling with tenacity, and with some of their 
ancient fondness, to the very brink of the declivities on every side : certainly, as in former 
times, the utmost use is made of every inch of ground, and nature has been very niggard 
in this respect Ascending from the labyrinth of narrow streets, up a gentle acclivity, 
we found that the summit commanded a singular view of the interior of the city, amidst 
which appeared more ruinous and desolate spots than one could have previondy imagined. 
Directly in front was a large reservoir of water, supplied from the ancient cisterns, 
several miles distant. Steps led down the sides of this reservoir to the w^ater, which 
forms now, as it did in past time, a chief resource of the surrounding inhabitants during 
the dry weather ; and viras, no doubt, one of those ancient pools so frequently alluded to 
in Scripture. It was thickly inclosed by dwellings on every side, and shut out from 
view, except from the immediate vieinity, and was evidently hewn out of the rock. 
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All around the acclivity, the soil was so thickly covered with tall shrubs and wild 
verdure, that it was a little difficult to make one’s way : the prickly-pear was the most 
frequent This fruit seemed to fatten on the desolate soil, that was seldom trodden by 
any foot, and was composed partly of piles and fragments of ruined habitations, that 
had stood and fallen here ages ago. The fiat terraced roofs of the city, the domes and 
minarets of the mosques, blended with the cupolas of the churches, came into view from 
this ruinous eminence, where the traveller might well sit for hours, and muse on the 
strange and various picture at his feet. There, to the east, stood the palace of Herod; 
and amidst the gardens and palm-trees, the home of the beautiful Mariamne : close to the 
forsaken spot where it stood, is now a mosque, and that mosque is built on the ruins of a 
Christian church. To the left, on the site of the tall and strong tower built by the 
Crusaders, and now garrisoned by the Turks, stood the palace of the king of Israel. 

Each solitary place around w^as once trodden or dwelt in by a prince or a prophet, 
and alike echoed to the splendid predictions of future glory, or the warnings of unutterable 
woe. There is not a single guilty and fatal passion or deed that man can know, but 
what is told of by these poor remains. There is no place where both worlds seem to be 
so blended together, or rather where the veil of the present one is so drawn aside, as amidst 
the ruins of Jerusalem. The voice of the angel of the Apocalypse, who stood on the 
ocean and the shore, and told that Time should he no longer, could hardly thrill through 
the excited fancy more than the wail of a lost nation, that seems to come forth from the 
sepulchres and desolate places of the City of God, and tells of this world sacrificed, and 
eternal glory cast away. 

A scarcity of water was often experienced in Jerusalem, in ancient times : a plentiful 
supply of it was always considered a blessing by the inhabitants ; and it is mentioned 
among the most paeritorious actions of their kings, when they obtained an additional 
spring or cistern ; thus it is commemorated, that Hezekiah stopped the watercourse of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side of the City of David. And the 
rest of his acts, and all his might, and how he made a pool and a conduit, and brought 
water into the city,” &c. The situation of Jerusalem, as the capital of a great people, 
was unhappily chosen ; inconvenient as to the purposes of trade or commerce, with 
little level space or water in the neighbourhood ; its position, as a stronghold, in the 
midst of warlike enemies, could alone have induced David to make it his chief city. 
The great and rich plain of Esdraelon, through which the Kishon rolls, and bathes the 
feet of Carmel, offered a splendid site; the shores of the lake of Galilee had also great 
advantages, with the loveliest scenery — in which Jerusalem, even in its palmiest days, 
must have been deficient. Its ancient aspect, its walls, towers, palaces, and temple, 
crowning Zion and Moriah, with deep defiles on three of its sides, must have been one 
of the most gloomy and magnificent in the world. When we read the descriptions of the 
ancient land of Canaan, by its first describers, we can scarcely help imagining, that, rich 
and beautiful as that land was, part of the colouring and imagery of these descriptions 
may be ascribed to the force of contrast, which all feel, who pass from the wilderness 
into a gay and fruitful country. From « the howling desert, the terrible and fearful land, 
and not inhabited,” where Israel had sojourned so long, the transition to the Land of 
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Promise was one of rapture and exquisite beauty. No wonder that the vivid descrip- 
tions and indelible feelings of their forefathers, when they entered and dwelt at last 
within it, each man under his own vine and fig tree/’ were remembered and handed 
down by their descendants. The traveller who has passed but a few w^eeks in the deserts, 
can tell with what joy he hailed the lonely group of palm, and the gushing rill or foun- 
tain beside :-~the bright verdure of the trees, the sound and the glancing of the waters 
were like balm to his heart, and a long-lost love to his eye* Lofty hills, not mountains, 
encompass Jerusalem on three sides, now mostly barren, but formerly covered with 
groves, gardens, and pastures. Olivet is the only picturesque elevation. There is a 
glimpse from the city, over the vale that leads to the wilderness, of the distant mountains 
of Arabia Petrea, which redeems the otherwise monotony and sadness of the scenery. 

The air had now become sultry, and the ruinous places around afforded no shelter. 
This ancient reservoir of water, to which we had come, was a welcome object, and the 
few women who came there at intervals seemed to seek it as their only dependence ; 
the dwellings that stood around were mean and wretched. Turning from the place, we 
retraced the path to the Franciscan monastery. This spiritual fortress, as it might be 
called, seldom admitted the beams of the sun, and always had a cold and gloomy appear- 
ance, on entering it from the brilliant atmosphere without. Time always hung heavy 
within its walls ; yet not so heavily to us, as it did to a noble visitor who dwelt there about 
a year before. She came with her lord ; the most beautiful and adventurous traveller 
that had ever explored the East. Her foot had stood beside the farther cataracts of the 
Nile, even in the interior of Nubia, and had not flinched from the parching desert,-— and 
then she wandered to Damascus. The latter city could only be visited in a Turkish 
dress : the spirit of cmiosity overcame every difficulty as well as danger, and tho fair 
traveller was presented to the pasha as an English youth of quality. He gassed on the 
elegant form and features with surprise, and, not suspecting the disguise, pronounced 
the stranger to be the handsomest Frank he had ever beheld. To a refined and accom- 


plished woman, in whose character daring and gentleness were exquisitely blended, this 
journey must have presented rich and various sources of information. Unlike Lady 
Mary Montagu, she could not visit the harems of princes, but it was perfectly easy to 
traverse the enchanting walks and river-sides around the city, to observe the many cqs-» 
tumes and manners of the people in perfect liberty. The people would never h^ve 
endured the sight of a European lady in her own garb. From hence to Jerusalem was 
a change, as far as the aspect of nature went, from a lovely land to a joyless waste. 
A portion of the monastery had been lately fitted up for the accommodation of female 
visitors: but the tent of the Arab, with its simple drapery, carpet, and Mncere welcome, 
would have been to her a more tasteful and acceptable home. , Gan ;any . thing' more 
unsuitable be imagined, than the residence of an attractive and romantic being: beheath 
the roof of these Franciscan monks, where there was a totgd want of all the 


and comfort to which an English lady o| ^nk fe accnsfccmed." Una dwelling 






































^VniA, 'THE rii^LY LAND, i'-itE 

raignieiouB :ib pi^Bsib'k^ — with corded loins, hpjv atul diriv feet old ?*usty yarments, evii 
odours, end roorldyirtg' looks. If rt‘port said iraly. t'ols lii.ooislic rosuloiioe this foarrai 
more dreary ihaa the slan-tfs nf iiie cataracts or tb.e deserts: llie ruuiiks sthi talk 

of this visii, as :i caricous en-rit la the history of their coavont. 

But eaeii seeiio ulr.hiu aud vdilLoai tlio dry soofas to vield in interest to the interior 
of Cakcirj: it was now peopled everyday, for it: was the lea>t of ivasleo, Sifune of the 
pnlgrims drew nigh rrir'n rapid aial <aiger lootrdops. and with tiic air of ineo w.':,; wc"ro 
conscious that die cml of their lolls wuj:* [)cdi,‘re tiifUiu Olivers iicdhiterl long: W'" they 
ascciided llie tiiree iricrhle steps rhut letH'roin tiie Mo('r of the church to t.he hue I La 
sepulchre: tliav laieil oa the paveineot. and turned an inipicainy eye, net oit ILo pro-st. 
for the priest war] nodnaiy a; this vaomonU but on the sucred elnunbar wiihiio vheic riic- 
ligiit fail, and wiieru'e husii^’':*s souiuLs issued. One very eld man, of tali sniture and 
wasted, funa, a-lo-se iiair and board win'o uliin:*, and who soeiu<‘d to have cunio fruni 
emvery Uisdrnt lioine, vwis (>h?erved to bend long bevside tlu* Jh'st laarble step that ccui- 
ducted V, ilbiii, jVuiaerous ]jilgrims passed him, of lioili sexes, and one o/ die }Wiest& 
came cud wiiispered in liis ear some words of eiicourancniontn hut the old rnun still 
lingered, as if ii hie of bln mr of carc4es::^riess had tlien rircn before him, or hn 
doubted that there, could be iimrcy iit so late an hour as tb.irC Bich und liamhnrdsely 
dressed men passed Ihin and eiiLered. and women of difteiamt persiiasiuiis, dressed in 
white, — the young, the old, the beaut ihiL the lad\, and the woman of low degree, 
W'Cre among them: a unv looked ennipstly at tiie aged inan, who slill knelt beside 
tho lowest step, his looks bent on tiie floor, his thin white locks falling cn hm 
shoulders, and at times veiling his ’pallid cdieek: his hands wore clasped, and, from tlie 
movenieiit of his lips, it was evident that he was engaged in earnest prayer— iliai in this 
moment his thoughts were all swallowed up in tiie conlliets and distress of his soul. 
O who can tell the swiftness ciiid clearness of tho thoughts, the keen rocollection and 
exquisite iipbraidiim felt on the step of Calvar}^, at the entrance of the Sepulchre ? 
It was more than the (deventli hour — it was the verge of itis earthly pilgTiniag;e, and this 
w^as perhaps the last otFor of mercy — the last call of that voi{*e that bade him turn to 
the Lord, and bo saved.^^ He felt it to he so ; and he yet lingered, till the greater ]iart 
of the pilgrims Imi left the place. He then rose, and entered the tomb, in which was no 
one save the priest: falling on his knees, he spread his thin hands over the Sepnlclire, 
laid his head on it, and burst into tears. This was a true repentance, a sorrow of the 
very soul, even in extreme old age : perhaps the silver cords of his life were IcKised, 
and his golden bowl broken at the founta,in wife, children, all, perhaps were dead, and 
each dear affection cold, for no one was with him, either eoinpaiuon or comforter. Yet 
mercy touched his -wearied spirit with its ineffable power, ami by the tears he shed, and 
the relief he felt, it was evident that hope, the hope of immortality, w^as given in that 
Iiour. 

The noble Mosque of Omar, with its large dome, in the middle of the plate, is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful mosque in the Turkish empire ; much of its material is a 
light blue stone, which has a peculiar effect in the brilliant sun-light : it is forbidden to 
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Christians, to whom it is death to enter its walls. The gate to the right of the mosque, 
in the front or eastern wall, is that of St. Stephen, the path from which leads down the 
declivity of Zion; the spot just above this path, where the tombs are seen, is the Arme- 
nian burying-ground. Calvary is to the north-west of the mosque, near the western 
wall, and not far firom the gate of Bethlehem : it stands on rather elevated ground, and 
is ascended by eighteen lofty steps. The Armenian convent, to the left of the mosque, 
is a spacious edifice, with large courts, in which, and within its walls, it can accom- 
modate ten or twelve hundred pilgrims, of all ranks. The hill in front, on whose crest 
are the city-walls, is Zion, its surface wildly broken. Mount Moriah formerly arose 
here, and on its summit was the temple; but it is now nearly levelled. The vale 
beneath, but imperfectly visible, is that of Jehoshaphat: the side of Mount Zion to the 
left is partly cultivated with corn-fields and pasture : the stream that is seen to flow 
down its side, is that of Siloam from its rocky basin, which is not visible. Beneath this 
spot begins the Vale of Hinnom, which sweeps far to the right, and ends beneath the 
two square towers in the opposite or w^estern %valL The building on the summit, to the 
extreme left, is that erected by the Mahometans to the memory of David and Solomon, 
w'ho they believe to be buried there. On the north, to the extreme right, begins the 
Plain of Jeremiah, twm-thirds of a mile long, where extended the ancient city : this is 
the only level place in the vicinity of the walls. The traveller who now visits Jerusalem, 
or remains some time there, will find many facilities, and even comforts, which the last 
few years have introduced: he has now the privilege of European society, in the few 
merchants and the missionaries who make the city their general residence, and in whose 
dw^ellings he finds himself comparatively at home. When the writer was here, there 
was no one in whose society he could hope to pass a few hours agreeably : he felt as a 
stranger in a strange land, where no man cared for him. Convenient lodgings can be 
obtained, at a moderate price, in the city, where the traveller will find himself far 
more agreeably situated than in the monastery; and his host, and his family, civil and 
attentive, whether they be Armenians, Greeks, or Catholics. Fruit and wine, meat, 
vegetables, &€., are cheap in Jerusalem, and can be procured every day; privations 
need not be feared : every year will now render the city a more comfortable and social 
residence, though much of its lone, sublime, and gloomy character will thus be lost. Its 
climate, or rather that of the neighbourhood, is in general healthy : the winds on the sur- 
rounding hills are fresh and pure, and the heat is rarely excessive. In the spring, when 
we passed a few weeks there, the weather was pleasant and soft, never too warm, with 
occasional falls of rain. There are a few wild and romantic walks always to be enjoyed, 
where passengers are not often met with; dowm the valley through which the stream of 
the Siloam flows : and over the plain of Jeremiah to the sepulchres of the kings, and 
farther on to that of the judges: to Bethany by the way of Olivet; and early in the 
morning, to go over the plain of Rephidim to Bethlehem are not these exquisite 
rambles ? 
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RUINS OF DJERx\SH. 

These celebrated ruins are about three days’ journey east, from the Lake of Tiberias 
and the River Jordan; the way is through the desert. The city was built on an ele- 
vated plain ill the mountains of Moerad, on uneven ground, o^ both sides of a stream, 
which bears the name of the River of Djerash. The ruins are nearly an hour and a 
quarter in circumference ; the walls, of which fragments only remain, were eight feet in 
thickness, and built of square hewn stones, of middling size. Djerash, till within the 
last ten years, was rarely visited by travellers, on account of their fear of the Bedouins : 
but recently many wanderers have gone there in safety and at leisure, some of whom 
were men who had retired from their business and manufactures, and were not likely to 
brave imminent peril. It may be performed at a third of the expense of the journey to 
Palmyra; yet a visit to this place, the ancient Gerasa, as is supposed, is not without 
risk from the Bedouins, who sometimes conceal themselves beneath the trees that over- 
shade the river. The first object that arrests the attention, is a temple ; the main body 
consists of an oblong square, the interior of which is about twenty-five paces in length, 
and eighteen in breadth : a double row, of six columns in each row, adorned the fr’cnb of 
the temple; of the first row, five columns are yet standing; of the second, four. Their 
style of architecture seems to belong to the best period of the Corinthian order, their 
capitals being beautifully ornamented with the acanthus leaves. The shafts are com- 
posed of five or six pieces, and they are thirty-five to forty feet in height. The interior 
of the building is filled with the ruins of the roof : the temple stands within a large area, 
surrounded by a double row of columns. The whole ediSce,” Burckhardt observes, 
“ seems to have been superior in taste and magnificence, to every public building of 
this kind in Spaa, the temple of the sun at Palmyra excepted.” Of tw^o hundred 
columns which originally adorned this temple and its area, some broken shafts, and three 
or four nearly entire, but without their capitals, are the only remains. 

Here also are numerous remains of private habitations; a street, still paved in some 
places, leads to a spot where several broken columns are yet standing, and another 
avenue is adorned with a colonnade on either side : about thirty broken shafts are now 
reckoned, and two entire columns, but without their capitals: on the other side of the 
street, and opposite to these, are five columns, with their capitals and entablatures: 
they are but fifteen feet high, and in an imperfect state. A little farther to the soiitli- 
east, this street crosses the principal avenue of the town ; on both sides of which are the 
remains of columns, which wer-e much larger than the former. On the right side of this 
principal street are thirty-four columns yet standing : and in some places behind this 
colonnade are low apartments, which appear to have been shops : this vista terminates in 
a large open space, enclosed by a magnificent semicircle of pillars in a single row : 
fifty-seven remain. To the right, on entering this forum, or open space, are four, 
and then twenty-one, united by their entablatures : to the left, five, seven, and tw^enty, 
also with entablatures : the pillars near the entrance are fifteen feet in height, and are 
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all of the Ionic ordei\ From this spot the ground rises, and, on the top of a low 
hut steep hill, are the remains of a beautiful temple, commanding a view over the 
greater part of the town. A side-door leads from this temple, at about sixty paces 
distant, towards a large theatre on the side of the hill: it fronts the town, so that the 
spectators might enjoy the prospect of all its principal buildings and quarters : there 
axe twenty-eight rows of seats, two feet in breadth : in three different places are small 
narrow staircases opening into the rows, to facilitate the ingress or egress of the spec- 
tators; in front, the theatre is closed by a wail, forty paces in length, embellished within 
by five richly decorated niches, which are connected with each other by columns. 
The great street of Djerash is in several places almost impassable with fragments of 
pillars : its pavement is preserved in many parts ; and it is peopled with groups of 
columns, that rise in its desolation like little groves of palm-trees in the desert. The 
aspect of this ruined city is less magnificent and perfect, than it is singular and solemn : 
streets, houses, theatres, in the heart of an extensive and unpeopled wilderness, which 
once rejoiced in the excitements of the drama, and was alive with the busy details of 
trade. The spectacles of Balbec and Palmyra, are of vast temples only; in Djerash the 
spectator feels as if he was in a nobler kind of Pompeii, where the shops, the cellars, the 
chambers, the foot-pavements, are mingled with the splendid remains of temples, build- 
ings, and flights of columns, broken and entire, even as the trees of the forest. 

There is another quadrangle, of fine CoTinthian pillars, in front of a second theatre: 
between every two boxes is a niche, forming a very elegant ornament. The plate shows 
the bold and romantic character of the ground on which the city was built. The bridge 
in fi-ont is fourteen feet wide, very ancient, and built with great solidity. The calcareous 
stone of which Djerash is built is the same as the rock of the neighbouring mountains : 
it is surprising that no granite columns should he found here, as they abound in ancient 
Syrian cities, of much less note and magnificence than Djerash. 
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HADGI OR MECCA PILGRIMS ENCAMPED NEAR ANTIOCH, 

ON THE BANKS OF THE ORONTES. 

The Pilgrimage to Mecca is^ perhaps, the highest excitement that life offers to the 
Mussulman : the lowliest condition, the most advanced age, or immeasurable distance — 
are no bar to its perfoiinartee* Prom the interior of Africa and Hindostan, the shores, 
isles, and deserts of the East, an annual m^wiad advances to the tomb of the prophet. 
Tiie march of the caravan, in the freshness of its strength and zeal, ere disease and 
misery have done their work, is a singular and splendid spectacle : the sacred white 
camel, gorgeously arrayed and attended, the guards, the banners, the hosts of various 
nations, complexions, and languages — all pressing on with a lightness of heart, a free- 
dom of step, a face full of the sedate fanaticism of their faith. The more bumble and 
numerous portion of the pilgrims are the most devoted : to worship at the shrine, to 
wash away their sins, and earn a Pladgi’s honour, is their strong and guiding hope — the 
prospect of traffic and gain also animates the merchants, who, as well as the nobler pil- 
grims, are provided with servants, comforts, and even luxuries. But this pilgrimage is 
of admirable use in teaching men their utter helplessness, the vanity of earthly distinc- 
tions, the rich and die poor meet together they weep in secret : the servant is as his 
master.’’ The hour is sure to arrive, when the caravan, feeble and wasted, the courage 
lost, the enthusiasm a dream— is seen stealing over the desert, as if the angel of death 
sadly called them : when the poorer pilgrim, ffom his burning bed of sand, looks on the 
great and the luxurious, breathing faintly also; and the harem of the one, and the 
cottage of the other, flit before the falling eye. Perhaps the night brings the breeze or 
cloud, and they struggle on their way, till the water, fountain, or stream, is near : and its 
low sound is caught by every ear with an acuteness that misery only can give. Again 
an distinctions are forgotten, of sex, rank, and circumstance : the prince and the peasant 
kneel side by side, or prostrate, like Gideon’s troop, drink insatiably, blessing the pro- 
phet, and each other.— The wndter was pnoe present at a scene of this kind, in a party. 
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parched, and in an intolerable heat, no clond in the sky, no moisture on the earth : the 
hills of white sand on the left seemed to glare on like spectres : at last we reached a 
rapid and shallow stream, on whose opposite bank was a stone tower, where a few 
soldiers kept their lonely look-out against the Arabs. Too impatient to drink in the 
usual way, the party threw themselves on the shore, and, plunging their faces in the 
wave, drank long and insatiably. 

The track of the great caravan, during an unfortunate season, is at intervals strewed 
with victims : the first are the old and the sickly : wasted by tlie cold as well as the fiery 
blasts, the bodies rest on the sands, without corruption, such is the excessive purity of 
the air : to those who have friends and property, a miserable honour is shewn. 

«^Just before we reached the wells in this desert,” says an Arabian traveller, we 
passed by the tomb of a distinguished person, who died on this spot. His companions 
having enclosed the naked corpse within low walls of loose stones, had covered it over 
with a large block. The dryness of the air had preserved the corpse in the most perfect 
state. Looking at it through the interstices of the stones which enveloped it, it 
appeared to me a more perfect mummy than any I had seen in Egypt The mouth was 
wide open, and our guide related that the man had died for want of water, though so 
near the wells.” 

The caravan in the Vignette presents a picture of ease, and even luxury, in strange 
contrast to the usual hardships of the way : the Orontes, on whose banks the pilgrims are 
seated, glides deliciously and coldly by, — ^how different from the fountains, scanty and far 
between, which were long their only trust I It is possible, however, by fortunate arrange- 
ments, to visit the tomb of Mecca without serious calamity, — save some inroads on the 
health and beauty of the ladies, who actually went in this caravan, with an enterprise, 
and perhaps religious zeal, not very usual among Oriental women. Rarely, indeed, do 
the latter venture their round forms and exquisitely clear and colourless complexions, 
to the simoom's deadly sweep t to go forth from the harem, into which the light falls 
through richly stained glass — to be by night the inmate of a tent during weeks and 
months, and the prey of the sun and wind by day : can the thickest veils, the most 
skilful precautions, prevent mischief to the eyes, the cheeks, the hair ; the limbs will 
grow attenuated, and tbe spirits, unused to such stern excitement, languid and broken. 

The conductor of this small caravan, to whom the ladies belonged, was a noble Turk, 
a native of Constantinople, whence he had proceeded through the rich provinces of 
Asia Minor to Damascus, thence by slow journeys through the deserts to the Red Sea, 
and there embarked for Jidda, which is six days' journey from Mecca. They were now 
on their return; their consciences pacified, their imaginations bewildered, their 
memories stored. The trials of the way o'erpast, they were resting among the ruins of 
Antioch, musing, perhaps, on the tales of peril and change, to tell to the calm and 
luxurious circles of Constaiitinople — for which they were shortly to sail. 

The rurkish nobleman and two of his friends were seated on a rich carpet, each 
smoking the hookah, and sipping coffee : the baggage scattered on the ground, the 
horses and camels grazing, some tents open : groups of pilgrims were conversing, or 
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saimteriilg about the shores. The tents of the women, closely curtained, were pitched 
in the rear, no less than six being occupied by the harem and its numerous attendants. 
The inmates had travelled across the deserts in houdas, a covered or open divan, placed 
on the back of the camel, and either rudely or luxuriously furnished. The writer 
met, one day, in the deserts east of the Red Sea, a Turkish gentleman of Cairo, return- 
ing, quite alone, from Mecca : he was seated in a houdah ; his solitary camel, seen from 
afar, the rider reclining as on a sopha, musing indolently, had a droll appearaiiee in so 
desolate a scene : the little clouds of smoke that rose at intervals from his pipe into the 
pure air, told of his progress accurately: it was by no means unlike the slow movement ot 
a small steam-carriage over the sands, save that no sound came forth : the Arab guide, 
■walking at the head of the camel, was as silent as his master : even his melancholy song 
was hushed. But the Ottoman ladies, who had walked nine times round the adored 
Tomb, kissed the black and miraculous stone of the Caaba, and drank of the well 
Zemzcm—- will be marked and envied beings for the rest of their lives : in the divans, 
the baths, the promenades of the city — the v/ords of the fair Hadges will be received 
as oracles : and companies will hang as gi'eedily upon them, and even more so, than their 
lords on those of the Arab story-tellers, for they will have the charm of truth. No gain- 
saying or scepticism can be feared from other ladies, who have never strayed from the 
banks of the Bosphorus, or heard more awful sounds than the murmur of its waves, or 
their own fountains. 

The Mahometans, from the tomb of their prophet — halting on the ruins of Antioch, 
presented a mournful comment on the decline of the power and • glory of this world, as 
well as on that of the pure and earliest church of God. The two greatest of the Apostles 
preached, Ignatius taught, and offered himself as a martyr in Antioch : and great was the 
prosperity and the joy, during many ages, of its Christian people. 

And now — the lofty minarets of the mosques were seen above the broken walls of 
the ancient city : there are some remains of a church, said to be that of Chrysostom : 
there are tombs also, beneath the shade of the trees, but they do not contain the ashes 
of the early Cliristians : the stone shaft carved, and turban, shew them to be the sepul- 
chres of the Turks. The valley of the Orontes is very partially cultivated, save in the 
immediate vicinity of the river : the range of jMount Amanus, the Amana of Scripture, 
rises boldly beyond : far to the right, at a few hours' distance, is the pass in this moun- 
tain, through which Darius marched his mighty army from the plains of Assyria to the 
coasts of Cilicia, a few days before the battle of Issus. 

Could the course of the Orontes be employed as a means of communication, what 
important advantages would result to Syria; but the rapidity of the stream, in many 
parts of its course, its sudden and numerous wanderings, its frequent shallows, its 
various bridges, and the many changes to which it is subject in the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, appear to be insuperable obstacles to any plan for rendering the river navi- 
gable ; yet, the introduction of steam navigation and railroads would be the herald, to the 
admiring people, of a new era in their condition, in knowledge, in comfort, in faith I 

c 
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The general diffusion of instruction among a people, from whom it has been so long, 
and so utterly withheld, will be the gradual but certain result of the rapid facilities 
of intercourse with England: the great valley of the Orontes, from the vicinity of 
Damascus to that of Aleppo, is full of a modern as well as ancient interest; there are 
several large and wealthy towns, where manufactures might be introduced, and a 
regular commercial intercourse established ; the cultivation of some districts is excellent, 
and most are capable of it : but the people are a prey to indolence and apathy : — they 
want a new stimulus. And this stimulus will be felt when new sources of trade, of 
enjoyment, of energy, shall be opened to them. The changes introduced by the con- 
quests of Ibrahim Pasha benefited his coffers, but did not contribute to the happiness 
of the people. Railroads and steam-carriages will be the greatest blessings to these 
rich and beautiful countries: on their rapid wheels devolve greater changes than on the 
march of armies. From Suadeah to the Euphrates, and dowm its waters to the Persian 
Gulf, will no longer be the painful and interminable journey, that most undertake from 
necessity — few for pleasure : in a few years, the traveller, instead of creeping on a 
camel at three miles an hour, wasted by sun and wind, may find himself rolling along the 
plains of Babylon with the speed of thought, while mounds, towers, and tumuli vanish 
by, like things seen in a dream : the man of science, who lingers among the dim ruins, 
the merchant who tarries to buy and sell, — may no longer dread the plundering Kurd or 
Bedouin, when its country’s flag heaves in sight far over the plain, “ on that ancient 
river Euphrates,” as daringly as when 

“ Her marcli was on the mountain waire, 

Her home was on the deep.*’ 


DAMASCUS, FROM ABOVE SALAHYEH. 


The joy of the Prophet, when lie first beheld Cairo, would haye been exalted to 
rapture, had he ever looked on Damascus — had he stood where one of his followers is 
praying among the tombs, and mourning for the dead. A carayan of Arabs is slowly 
descending the hill from their distant homes: the desert behind, the desert far in front— 
is it any wonder that the plain of Damascus looks like the land of Beulah to the 
pilgrim? he stands gassing on it long and silently, he forgets all the perils and trials of 
the way. The ruined villa on the right, on the very brow of the descent — could not 
fate spare so exquisite a home ? Justly might its owner, when ruin came, contemn every 
other resting-place on earth. The little cemetery on the left is a sweet retreat from sad 
and miserable thoughts : the Turk often comes to meditate here : the tomb of the 
Santon amidst the trees proves that it is venerated ground. The stony plains, the 
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dreary hills, which gird in the delicious plain are passed, — and now tho traveller slowly 
moves through groves of cypress, and olive, and walnut trees, and hears on e%xry side the 
murmur of rivulets which he cannot see. Few passengers are met with : no stream of popu- 
lation, or busy hum of men, or swift passing of horses and carriages, as in the suburbs of 
London and Paris : you seem to be approaching a vast rural retreat of ease and luxury 
rather than the great mart of Asiatic commerce and w'ealth. The mass of gardens is so 
dense, that at first sight no opening can be discerned: they extend, it is said, not less than 
twenty miles round, and are thick set with fruit trees of all kinds, kept fresh and verdant by 
the numerous streams: the plain, which is of vast extent, is almost enclosed on three sides 
by mountains, which appear, on the right and left, very far fi‘om each other: in the farthest 
distance, their forms rise dim and shadowy on the horizon : the mountains above the city 
are very near, and, like all the rest, very bare and rugged. About half a mile from the 
city, tradition points out the spot wdiere Saul v/as arrested in his career by the light and 
voice from Heaven, and fell to the earth, to rise no more the fierce persecutor but the 
stricken penitent, the contrite man, on whose dark dream of cruelty and error had 
broke the revelation of his Lord, This remarkable scene is on the side of the old 
road, near the ruined arch of a bridge, and near it are the tombs of some devout 
Christians. There is no building or memorial here, only the road turns a little aside, 
that the spot may be a little retired from the general passage of travellers. On entering 
the gate, you advance along the long and broad street still called Straight, which is 
probably the same in which Saul dwelt, while yet blind, in the house of Judas, ^rin the 
street which is called Straight, where he saw in a vision a man named Ananias, coming 
in, and putting his hand on him, that he might receive his sight.” It must be confessed 
that even the interior of Damascus, like that of Constantinople, is sadly out of keeping 
with the excessive beauty of nature, without the walls. Very many of the streets have 
a mean appearance: the houses are rather low; and the interior is redeemed only 
by the rivers and the groups of trees, tlie coffee-houses and the luxurious dwellings 
of the rich and great. It is a place of the highest antiquity, being as old as the 
time of the patriarch Abraham, whose confidential servant wns Eliezer of Damascus. 
Josephus ascribes its origin to Uz, the great-gi'andsoa of Noah: his father, Aram, the 
son of Shem, having possessed himself of Syria, which from him received the name of 
Aram. It is called also the Mouth of Mecca, from its being the grand rendezvous of all 
the Syrian pilgrims proceeding to Mecca, and its Pasha is the conductor of the sacred 
caravan. This city has been more fortunate than most of its contempoTaries : it never 
attained the elevation or celebrity of Nineveh or Babylon, nor has it ever fallen so low : it 
has been often captured, and several times demolished, but lias always risen again to splen- 
dour and dignity, and has in all ages been celebrated as one of the most delightful 
situations in the world. It was conquered by David, king of Israel, who left a ganison 
in the place, but it revolted towards the latter part of the reign of Solomon, and was 
governed by its own princes till the invasion of Tiglath-plleser. After that period it 
shared the fate of Syria, in being transferred to successive conquerors: under the 
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Romans, it was the capital of that part of CcGlo-Syria which was called, from it, 
Damascene. In the division of the country established by Constantine and his succes- 
sors, it was included in Phoenicia Libanica ; and when the country fell into the hands of 
the Arabians, it was restored to its former rank, being made the capital and residence of 
the Saracen monarehs of the Ommiade race, who removed to this place from Medina in 
the seventh century, about forty years after the death of Mohammed. It is 136 miles 
distant from Jerusalem, being a caravan journey of six days. Abraham is said, in Genesis, 
to have pursued the confederate kings, who had taken his brother Lot, unto Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus.” 

The chief building in the middle of the city, with a large dome and two roofs, is the 
grand mosque, built by Christians, and now possessing so peculiarly sacred a character, 
that Franks are rarely permitted to enter the edifice which their predecessors reared. 
This cathedral is one of the finest things the zeal of the first Christians produced. The 
architecture, which is of the Corinthian order, is very superior in beauty and variety 
to that of any other mosque in the Turkish empire. 


FALL OF THE RIVER CYDNUS. 


This scene on the Cydnus is below the town of Tarsus ; its stream passes within a 
short distance of the wails. Rarely can the traveller gather at once so many beautifiu 
associations as in tins vicinity, whose decay is not visible in ruinous haunts and a wasted 
soil : the fields are cultivated, and the groves are cool, as in the days of departed pagan 
and Christian glory. The birth-place of St. Paul, ere he was brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel, was in his time ^‘no mean city of Cilicia” All present appearances and 
usages are sadly at variance %vith the memories and feelings of the Christian : the Oriental 
receives Iiim with the salutation of Peace be xvith you : you are welcome among us : 
God send you a happy evening” — but the name of that Lord in whom Paul gloried, 
suffered, and died, is not mentioned here. The stranger gladly turns fi’om its close 
streets, its mean dwellings, and seeks without the walls the interest which he canno; 
find within. 

The Cyanus is approached through groves of citron and palm, which are irrigatetw 
by branches j£ the river; and here the people of Tarsus love to resort, during the heats 
of day, and sit in groups in the shadow of the groves, conversing indolently and at 
intervals, or smoking in idealess abstraction, and gazing through the trees on the Cydnus, 
and Mount Taurus beyond. The time will surely come, and perhaps is not even now 
far distant, when Christianity shall again pour its flood of faith, hope, and intellect on 
this splendid land — ^when the mind as well as heart shall awake, and put on her 
beautiful garments^^* 
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The plain of Tarsus is cultivated with wheat and barley; exports of which are sent 
annually to the capital from the neighbouring }>ort : during harvests the scene on every 
side is cheerful, wnth groups of peasants and tents scattered here and there, in w^hicli 
they dwell during the reaping time. The town is about four hours, or twelve miles, 
distant from the sea, within two miles of which, the Cyclnus is 150 feet wdde, and is now 
navigable only by small boats: the stream is full, and rather more rapid than the 
Orontes; its tide is impeded near the embouchure by a bar of sand and in other parts 
of its course there are now impediments, through time and neglect, which anciently did 
not exist. How free and frequent w^as its navigation in the time of llomau power : how 
solitary are now its waters: the wild call of the Turkoman, where the harp and the viol 
were heard, and a pageant of beauty and luxury passed by — such as the world wall iie^er 
see again. “ Having crossed the sea of PamphyJia, Cleopatra entered the Cydnus, and 
going up that river, lauded at Tarsus, to meet Antony. Never w^as equipage more 
splendid and magnificent than hers : the stern of her ship flamed with gold, the sails were 
purple, and the oars w^ere inlaid with silver. A pavilion of cloth of gold was raised upon 
the deck, under w^hich appeared the queen, robed like Venus, and surrounded with the 
most beautiful virgins of her court, of wdiom some represented the Nereides, and others 
the Graces. Instead of trumpets, were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and other instru- 
ments of music, warbling the softest airs, to which the oars kept time. Perfumes were 
burning on the deck, which spread their odours to a great distance ; the shores were 
covered with an infinite multitude of people.” There is now a flashing of arms at 
intervals, of the lance of the desert robber — not of the legions and guards of Antony — 
the smoke is rising from the rock, where some wild family prepare their meal : the 
Cydnus sweeps almost uselessly by, to be, in the prophetic words, “ a place of broad 
rivers and streams, wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship 
pass thereby.” 

The fall of the Cydnus is not remarkable for its height or grandeur, although the river 
is here tolerably bi'oad and deep ; a cataract, that meets the stranger every day in the 
Alps, is in the East an unwonted sight, and he pauses long and entrancedly before its 
flashing volume — as if the lost palaces of Bali suddenly rose from the waves at his feet 
The fall is broken in many places by rocks, from one of which a tree overhangs the 
torrent; a small isle of shrubs and a few palms is at a small distance above; the shores 
on each side are wmoded, and backed by bold ascents. Mount Taurus is in the distance. 
The moon was in her midnight beauty, and beneath her soft and cool light the traveller 
pursued his way: the snow slept on the crests of Taurus, in such transparent lustre as 
if fi*eshly fallen from heaven, and about to tarry but for a night: each peak, each grove, 
each lonely tent, was visible, as at noon- day. The bank beneath the fall was a pleasant 
resting-place, where the time fled unheeded away : and in the silence of the Eastern 
night there was something solemn in the rushing sound, as if the voice of the past was 
there, the glorious, the mournful, the indelible past On these shores rested the army 
of Alexander, in its resistless career. Let their solitude be peopled again ! and the 
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white tents, like a night vision, cover them, and the cry of the mighty and the voice of 
the trumpet, hush the murmur of the waves : when their king, “ the terrible and the 
chosen one, that cut in sunder the gates of brass and bars of iron, and loosed the loins of 
princes,” was here stricken, while the myriads of the Persians w^ere drawing nigh; his 
strength lost in the Cydnus, like one of its own bruised reeds,” his voice feeble as an 
infant's, all lost but the unconquerable soul. Again the shores rang and trembled with 
his army's joy, when he passed before them, his white plume shading his pallid face, 
as one risen from the dead, “ to go forth with great fury to destroy.” 

Two thousand years are passed since this beautiful pageant was here: and the 
Cydnus rolls on, cold and clear as then : yet Time, even this great interval, seems to 
lose its vastiiess, its awfulness, in such a night, in such an hour as this. They come 
again, the spectre-glories : the dead men rise from the dust of the earth : there is no 
sound on the night hut the fall of 'waters, and the white foam is like the waving of 
garments in the gloom: the peaks of Taurus rise into the air, pure and shadowy as if 
they belonged not to this world : the cry of the Turcoman, afar off, is like a spirit's cry. 
What dim procession advances up the stream? the faint flash of oars, on whose silver 
shafts is the moon's rich beam ? the harp and viol w^ailing, the pawilion of gold faintly 
shrouding the mightiness of death : each one was beautiful, each girl of Egypt and 

Persia ^but on the face of their queen was unutterable beauty, and unutterable 

sorrow : they wept around her, remembering her past glory ; but she, too proud to weep, 
smiled on the shores in mockery, the same smile with which she met Csesar and Antony, 
and lastly Death; her face had the wan and dream-like hue as after the aspic stung her. 

The night is passing away, the moonlighi is paler on the snows of Taurus, and the 
breeze more cold at the first approach of morn: it is time to depart from the memorable 
stream, whose image will often follow the traveller during his pilgrimage, when he longs 
for w'ater, and there is none. 

The extreme coldness of this river, that proved so nearly fatal to Alexander, and 
afterwards oceasioned the death of Frederic Barharossa, has been rather exaggerated : 
several travellers have bathed in it of late years, without experiencing any ill effects. 
Tile w'ater is undoubtedly cold, but not more so than that of the other rivers which can^y 
down the melted snow of Mount Taurus. A portion of its ancient beauty, as w^ell as 
clearness, and tufted trees on its banks, still remain. The celebrated pass leading fr’om 
Cilicia into Syria, through which Alexander marched, when he left Tarsus to fight the 
battle of Issus, is about t\venty miles to the north of that toTO : it is a remarkable 
defile throiigii a ebaiii of inaccessible mountains, and admits of only eight horses abreast, 
and seems to have been cut through the rock to the depth of about forty feet Cyrus 
and the Roman emperor Severus also entered Cilicia by the same pass. According to 
Xenophon, it was only wide enough to admit a single chariot, yet it was abandoned to 
the two former conquerors without resistance. 
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RUINS OF BALBEC. 

The Toad from Damascus to the ruins of Balbec, is full of interest ; at times wild ana 
rocky, and again beautiful and well cultivated ; a few villages, charmingly situated ; and 
the refreshing voice and sight of rapid streams the wdiole way. In seeking Palmyra, 
the traveller hastens through a hot and thirsty land, where no oasis in the desert 
induces him to linger, or his excited imagination to pause ; yet it may be, that the 
privations and weariness these ruins require, render them more precious to the eye. 

The visit to Balbec is rather a beautiful promenade, with enough here and there of 
the savage to give it a startling variety. The position of the ruins is very favourable to 
their effect: on the plain in w^hich they stand, scarcely any trees are visible, but near 
the temple there is a little grove of the walnut, the willow, the poplar, and the ash : 
the long range of the Anti-Libanus mountains rises near. The small town of Balbec, 
whose white thin minarets contrast singularly with the dark mass of enormous ruins, 
is on an eminence adjacent. It is in truth a world of ruins, a solitary and sacred world ; 
where the wild Arab and his hordes do not dwell, as in Palmyra, which the hand of the 
stranger does not desecrate, as in Egypt: the people who dwell around are a peaceful, 
pastoral people: the sun, the deity to whom the temple w^as built, seems still to 
linger there with a fiercer glory ; his first and latest purple beams fall on the mournful 
ruins, which, like the lone sepulchres of the Arabs in the desert, shall not yield their 
prey, or bow their heads, till the last trump shall sound. 

Many a day, many a week may pass, ere curiosity is satiated, or interest wearied at 
Balbec. Are you wearied with ranging along the walls of marble, the richly ornamented 
arches, the marble doors of colossal demensions, the granite stones in the outer walls 
that needed almost a natioifs sfrength to place where they now stand: then sit down 
on this fallen shaft or capital, it is evening, the Arab brings the pipe, and twilight, the 
fleeting and precious twilight of the East, is stealing over the ruins. Oh beautiful and 
memorable moments, on which there is no sound save the fall of the stream over the 
buried sculptures and friezes, its white foam and its little lakes floating through the 
mysterious light; that light is fading fast on the awful ruins. Time, they are thy voice, 
thy majesty ! not the angel who shall place one foot on the shore, the other on the sea, 
can speak a more thrilling message than these — of the lost nations wdio toiled here, 
each for immortality — the Indian, the Egyptian, the Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman, 
have here lavished alltheir energies and skill; each gloried and sank in turn, availing 
themselves of the precious labours of each other. Some of the stones are cut exactly 
like those in the subterranean columns at Jerusalem : the similarity of the work- 
manship strikes so forcibly, as to warrant the referring them both to the same people, 
and nearly to the same era; compared with many other parts of the building, which 
are decidedly Roman, they most probably belong to the remote period of eight-and« 
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her relations in all her rights and privileges. Few can comparatively practise poly- 
gamy: the separate establishments, the separate wardrobes and servants, and other 
disbursements, mahe the experiment too burdensome to persons of moderate means, 
who wish to preserve their wonted comforts and indulgencies of life ; and the quarrels 
and jealousies that often ensue, are enough to send the husband over the dark river 
before his time. 


VILLAGE OF EDEN, WITH THE TOMB OF THE CONSUL, 


The tradition tJiat the garden of Eden once stood here, originated in the extreme 
loveliness of the site, which is, however, of too alpine a character to render the 
locality probable. The ancient cedars are near : the hill on the right, on whose crest 
the village stands, as well as the other eminences, are part of Lebanon. Eden is literally 
an eagle's nest, placed almost between heaven and earth, like a lone sentinel on the 
everlasting cedars : above Eden rises a pyramid of bare rock, the last peak of Lebanon 
in this quarter ; and a small chapel, in ruins, crowns its summit. Vineyards, gardens, 
mulberry and walnut trees climb the declivities, watered by numerous rivulets and little 
canals : and every cottage is supplied with wine, of which no less than twelve kinds 
are made on the range of Lebanon; most of them are sweet, strong, and pleasant; 
two or three are excellent, particularly the celebrated vin d'oro, of a golden colour. 
The salubrity of the climate during the greater part of the year, is a strong recom- 
mendation to this region : from the keenness of the mountain air in winter, its people 
descend to the village of Zgarti Eden is the Bagneres of Lebanon : were it as near and 
easy of access as the Pyrenees, what multitudes of the invalid and curious would cover 
its romantic fields ! The numerous monasteries in the neighbourhood offer an agreeable 
resort and relief from the monotony of a mountain life — ^in the society of some of the 
fathers, the use of the Hbraries, and the hospitality of the refectory. The country is 
here as remarkable for the innumerable multitude of its mulberry trees, as Egypt is for 
its palm trees. During the chief part of the year, these mulberry trees clothe the' 
prospecti in every direction, with a delightful verdure. As they are not cultivated for. 
fruit, but for their leaves, from which a great quantity of silk-worms are reared, they are 
pulled generally when the stem Is about six feet high, and the small branches, or rather 
twigs, then burst out in most luxuriant foliage. An immense quantity of silk is thus 
raised in Syria: the trees are planted in regular line: in the winter months, a light 
plough is passed over the soil between them, so that the earth may drink in the rain more 
plentifully The square-roofed cottages in view are of the form universal in this region, 
and in ose probably in very ancient times : earth is mostly carried up, and laid evenly on 
the fiat roof, and hardened by a stone roller, that the rains, so prevalent here, may not 
penetrate: upon this surface, as may be supposed, grass and weeds grow with difficulty 
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to which the Psalmist alludes Let them he as the grass upon the house tops, which 
with ere th before it groweth The mountain soil, a most rich and tempting one 

to a botanist, is covered with a great quantity and variety of fragrant herbs: at 
sun-set, when the dew is falling, the air is loaded with their odour; to which there is 
an allusion in the Canticles : A fountain of gardens from Lebanon ; awake, O north 
mnd, and come, thou south, that the spices may flow out : the smell of thy garments 
is like the smell of Lebanon/* 

Eden has also a recent source of interest, in the burial-place of the consul of 
Beirout, Mr. Abbott, who died a few years since, and whose roof was the hospitable 
asylum of the traveller. He was the intimate firiend of the writer, who spent two 
months in the vicinity, chiefly in his society: having dwelt much in early life in 
Constantinople, he was familiar with the manners, and several of the languages, of the 
East : an agreeable and lively companion, his tales and recollections cheered many a 
dreary hour during the rainy season, and many a Syrian walk when the weather was 
again lovely. To this village and its vicinity he was more attached than to any other 
part of Lebanon, and often spoke of its retirement and its many attractions : and on a 
tour in the mountain he was seized with a fatal illness at the house of the Sheich. It 
was not a little singular, that he should breathe his last, and be destined to find his grave 
in this lone and magnificent scene. There were monasteries near, two or three of them 
goodly buildings, in whose cemeteries he might perhaps have reposed, by the side of the 
bishops and ecclesiastics of past centuries, with a more solemn train, a more imposing 
ceremony around his ashes. His companions were few, and they deemed as well that 
he should be laid in a solitary spot, at a short distance from the village ; the procession 
was impressive, from its simple and primeval character : the costume of the mountaineers, 
their sympathy, the gravity of their features ; the wild wail or burst of sorrow, is unusual 
in their interments. It was the first time that a traveller had perished in the hospitable 
home of the Sheich, whose fine castle is a delightful place of rest and hospitality ; the 
old man was much moved at the event The spot commanded a sublime view of the 
snowy Lebanon : tbe funeral was attended by the Sheich of Eden, and all the villagers ; 
there was no burial-place here, not even of the rudest kind : they buried him beneath 
some ancient olive-trees : the grave was dug by the kind hands of the primitive people 
of the village. The ceremony was rendered more sad and afiecting by the circumstance, 
that Dr. W — his physician, and Mr. C — , his son-in-law, were obliged, at the close, 
to build a pile of stones above the grave, to protect it from the attacks of the jackals 
and other animals. 

A scene in Lebanon, not very dissimilar, is described by a missionaiy; At Ainep, 
where we again halted before noon to refresh ourselves, there was a great mourning. 
About thirty Sheichs sat assembled in a wide circle, and thence proceeded up the hill, 
to assist in burying some great man, one of tbe Druses. One of the company, a most 
venerable figure, with a snowy beard, stood up for some minutes, and harangued the 
assembly with apparently much dignified emotion. He seemed to me the very picture 
of Abraham commumng with the children of Heth, Though the greater part of these 
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Sheichs consisted of Druses, known by their broad-striped dress, yet there were many 
Christians who joined in the funeral procession. The house of mourning seems, in 
every country, to be in some measure consecrated to the spirit of amity: there, religious 
antipathies are at least suspended, if not extinguished; and persons, who would not 
have thought of meeting in the same church, willingly assemble around the same 
grave” 


TARSUS. 


The stranger seeks in vain for any impressive remains of the ancient magnificence of 
Tarsus : the modern town does not occupy a fourth part of the area of the Roman city, 
although it bears a respectable rank in the Turkish dominions in Asia Minor ; — it is an 
ill-built, straggling, and comfortless-looking place : the houses seldom exceed one story 
in height, part are of wood, and part of hewn stone, furnished by the more ancient 
edifi-ces: there are two or three well-built mosques, and caravansaries, and bazaars. 
A good coffee-house does not exist here. In the evening the foreign merchants, &c* 
who lodge in the Khans, sometimes assemble in the narrow alley at its gate, which is 
transformed into a dim and cool coffee-room, with no covering save the sky, or lamps 
save the stars. Two consuls, one for the English, and the other for the French and 
Austrian nations, have recently been appointed, and their residences are the only 
resource of the traveller; the commercial importance of the place is expected to 
increase : the trade of its merchants is principally with Cyprus and the Syrian coast : 
imperial ships arrive there from time to time, to load grain : the land trade is of little 
consequence, as the caravans from Smyrna arrive very seldom. The houses have all fiat 
roofs, on which, in warm weather, the inhabitants are accustomed to sleep under awn- 
ings ; there are several lofty minarets, which can he seen at a great distance over the 
plain, as they rise with a fine effect above the gardens and the walls : at the north-west 
extremity of the town, there are the remains of an old Roman gateway, almost entire : 
most of the monuments of antiquit}^ have been destroyed, or converted into modem 
buildings, save a theatre, which lies near the river, buried in rubbish and bushes. The 
population amounts to about SO, 000 souls ; among these there are 200 Armenian and 
100 Greek families; the rest are mostly Turks, 8cc* In passing through the streets of 
Tarsus, tenanted by an uncivil and insolent population — the memory flies to the infancy 
of the gospel, when Paul, yet a youth, dwelt here : amidst those groves, on the banks of 
that river — ^Iiow often he wandered I After his conversion, and when he had testified to 
the truth in Damascus and Jerusalem, he returned for a while to Tarsus ; but it is not said 
whether he was received there with honour, or that he ministered of the gospel to his 
countrymen : assuredly he could not have held his peace in the scenes of his early life, 
among his relatives and associates ; after Barnabas came to Tardus to seek hii% and 
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brought him unto Antioch," he returned to it no more. The Yicinity of the town is to 
the imaginative mind full of interest : the fall of the Cydnus is ever a beautiful object, 
and Taurus a sublime one : and they tell, and so does each ruin around, that the poor 
soldier of the Cross, who dwelt beneath one of the roofs of Tarsus — has left trophies 
more imperishable than those of the conquerors of the world. 

Mis garments were rolled in blood," that flowed from his own wounds ; his banner, 
rent and pale, became an ensign to the nations, until each step, each word, of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, grew indelible ; and his silent empire over the Christian world, no lands 
can limih or ages stay. Perhaps in a home as mean as the wooden homes of Tarsus, that 
powerful intellect was cultivated, that ardent temperament fanned into a flame ; and, 
amidst the heights of Taurus, and its mountain exercises, was nursed that vigour of con- 
stitution that was so availing in his subsequent fatigues and hardships. As yet there 
was no intense desire to be useful to others : there was a cruel and fiei-y zeal, in which, 
perhaps, mingled an ambition to gain the favour and applause of the rulers of his 
people. What were his aspirations of the future, when meditating or seeking repose on 
the roof of his home, in the silence and glory of an Eastern night? had an angel predicted 
the swift change of every desire, every hope, the path of peril and victory on earth, 
of glory and immortality in heaven, — ^he would have seemed even as them that dream." 
Skilled in the literature of the heathen, the region of Amanus and the Ciliciaii vales and 
mountains was to him full of beautiful associations, of indelible scenes : the youthful Saul, 
a Jew in bigotry, a Roman in resolution, a Greek in intellect— visiting the battle-fields of 
Alexander and Caesar, the ruins of the cities they had destroyed, w'ould have been an 
interesting sight to the poet or the historian. Ere a few years should have fled, he wsls 
also to go forth on his resistless career — to extend the kingdom of his Lord from shore 
to shore, and, sealing it with his life, leave to posterity a name as deathless and cherished 
as that of Issus or Arbela. 


JUNCTION OF A TRIBUTARY STREAM WITH THE ORONTES. 


The course of the river is here beautiful, strongly reminding one of fhe Wye near 
Coldwell rocks,* but the myrtle, the bay, the pine, and many Oriental trees and shrubs, 
give greater richness to the present scene. On ascending from the roeks represented in 
the view near Suadeah, you walk for about three miles, and then ferry across, and in about 
a mile further come to this spot, where a stream which descends from Mount Amanus fells 
into the river* In the distance on the lefl^ rising above the Orontes, is the mountain 
called the Column, on the summit of which are the remains of a very noble convent and 
church, dedicated to St Simon Stylites, who was bom in the year 392 at Sison, a town 
on the borders between Syria and Cilicia: h© was the son of a shepherd, and followed the 
same occupation to the age of thirteen, when he entered into a monastery. After some 
litne he left, it, and took up his abode on the tops of mountains, and in the cavenm of 
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rocks, fasting sometimes, it is said, for weeks together. He next adopted the strange fancy 
of fixing his habitation on the tops of pillars ; and, with the notion of climbing higher and 
higher towards heaven, he successively migrated from a pillar of six cubits to one of 
12, 20, 36, and 40. Multitudes flocked from all parts, to pay their veneration to the 
holy man, as he was generally denominated. Simon passed forty-seven years upon his 
pillars, exposed to all the inclemency of the weather. The extremities of each column 
were only three feet in diameter, with a kind of rail or ledge around, that reached almost 
to the girdle, somewhat resembling a pulpit; there was no lying down in it. At length 
a dreadful ulcer put an end to his life at the age of 69 : his body was taken down from 
his last pillar by the hands of bishops, and conveyed to Antioch, with an escort of six 
thousand soldiers ; and he was interred with a pomp equal to any thing that had been 
displayed for the most pow^erful monarchs. These honours produced imitators, a few of 
•whose performances surpassed the original : one of them inhabited his pillar 68 years. 
This fanaticism remained in vogue till the 12tli century, when it was suppressed. As 
religious works, even in manuscript, were scarce in the 4th century, and these pillar 
saints had little taste for reading, it is difficult to imagine how they passed the time : 
beat by the rain, the wind, and the sun, their temper could scarcely grow more sweet, 
or their imagination more clear and vivid, with the lapse of years : a gloom and melan- 
choly, and sometimes a wild and degrading mysticism, took possession of the mind. 
The great excitement of these men was the wonder and applause of the multitude, 
which never deserted them : in their utter ignorance of true religion, they felt little or 
notliiug of its consolations. Ttie second Simon, who lived in the 6th century, 68 years 
on his pillar, taught, like his predecessor, or rather deluded, the gazing multitude, 
declaimed against heresy, pretended to cast out devils, heal diseases, and foretell future 
events. 

The whole valley of the Orontes,.up to Antioch, is magnificent; it is cultivated in 
many parts, and might be made, with industry, as productive as it w^'as in ancient times : 
viewed a few miles farther, from the heights of Beit-er-ma, it presents a splendid broad 
expanse, reposing beneath the heights of Amanus, and watered by the bold sweeping 
Orotites. 

The numerous flocks, and their shepherds, give a pastoral appearance to this scene : 
the old stone bridge, with its single arch, crosses the tributary stream, that loudly pours 
its tide from the melted snows into the calm, majestic bosom of the Orontes. Culti- 
vation is visible even to the water’s edge : the declivities afford the richest pasture to the 
flocks, whose keepers, seated on the banks or beneath the trees, look every day on 
a scene that might vie with the fields of Arcadia. The pillar of St Simon, if that 
saint had any taste for the picturesque, was admirably placed; his was no fierce retreat 
in the desert, like that of so many other excellent anchorets : the gioriousness of nature, 
in -water, grove, garden, and mount, was always present on his right hand and on his left ; 
and he could not well shut them from his vision. Some patches of snow were still 
clinging to the highest crags: in the valley the air was delightfully warm, and bad th@ 
fine inspiring freshness felt in the East while it is yet early in the day. 
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ANTIOCH, FROM THE WEST. 


Is this Antioch, the queen of the East, the glory of the monarch, the joy of the 
3’vangelist? brought down even to the dust, she shall no more be called the lady 
Df kingdoms. On every side is the silence of ruin, and the dimness of despair : yet how 
beautiful and exulting is the face of nature : she sitteth not solitary, with the tears on 
iier cheek, but dwells, as of old, in her loved valley of the Orontes. The soil is rank 
with the violet, the anemone, the rose, the myrtle : that exquisite shroud covers the 
slain of many nations, who fell around the walls of Antioch : the Persian, the Saracen, 
the Roman, and the Christian hosts are there; did the earth no longer cover their hope 
ind the dry hones live, what an exceeding great army would fill the valley ! there is 
Egypt and all her company delivered to the sword ; there is Persia and all her multitude 
round about her graves: whom dost thou pass in beauty? the sons of the north, who 
3aiiie from afar ; they are gone down with their weapons of war, and they have laid their 
swords under their heads : they were the terror of the mighty.” No sound comes up 
bhe hill from the lost city, of the merchants and their companies, and their going to and 
5*0. Antioch was formerly the great mart of the East, when “ Syria occupied her fairs 
with purple and broidered work and fine linen, and Judah and Israel were her 
merchants ; and her avails shook at the noise of the horsemen and ' the chariots which 
entered her gates.” The i^emains of those gates and walls are on the sides of the hill, 
md on the bank of the stream. About a century since, this wall on the hill, which was 
built by Seleucus, one of Alexander’s successors, had not the least breach in it, nor 
a sign of any; and from this, one may judge how beautiful all the walls must have been. 
Et was at least sixty feet liigb, and was built along the heights, which to the south are 
yery steep, and are here divided by a ravine, into which the passengers are entering. 
On these walls there were no battlements, but there was a w^alk on the top, on which 
die circuit of the city might be made with the greatest ease, along the steep precipices 
(where all is now in ruins) down to the plain, and along the river’s side. But though 
built on a rock, and with the utmost art, they could not withstand the shocks of so 
many great earthquakes that have happened. However, on the west side of the w'estem 
bill, the wall has resisted both time and earthquake ; it is exceedingly strong, and well 
built of stone, with beautiful square towers, about seventy paces apart. 

Such was the appearance of these walls a century since : even in the present day 
fheir fragments climb the hill, which they still grasp and enclose even in ruin. On the 
ride of this hill, on one of these fragments, it is impressive to rest a while, ere the 
traveller enters the city, which is stretched silent and in darkness” at his feet: domes, 
minarets, masses of ruin, low ill-built homes, witli thin tiled roofs— how dull and heavily 
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they lie ! it is better to sit here, and listen to the camel-bell of the little caravans coming 
over the plain^ than hasten down to some mean home of ignorant and unfeeling people* 
Were tlie homes of such men as the Christians of old still there, did a few even of their 
descendants stiU survive, how beautiful would it be to seek their roof, to talk of the 
time when Antioch was called the City of God; still later, when it contained 360 
convents, and its numerous churches were the finest in the world ! Church, convent, 
liome of the faithful, all are gone# There is a place where a few worship, in a cave in 
the hill about half a mile from the town : by night, by the taper’s light, the little group 
of Christians partake of the eucliarist there, and pray and chant accox’ding to the Greek 
ritual Surely those who seek comfort and strength in this desolate place are not sent 
empty away. This little church in the wilderness is a timid and persecuted one, and 
dares not seek a temple within the walls. 

The only moving thing of life aixd gaiety in the scene is the Orontes; the sun, 
sinking behind the heights, is on its golden wave, and on the gardens which stretch 
beyond : to the east is the great plain of Antioch, with its lake, bounded by distant 
mountains; nearer are the high mountains of Beilan: to the left, in all its majesty, is the 
lofty Mount Casius, of a conical form, its breast and summit red with the splendour that 
fills the whole heavens above it. Such is the magnificent view from the highest part 
of the rocks above Antioch ; such is the hour also when a peculiar glory is on every 
part of its territory, but not on itself: never again shall its garments be white, or wet 
v/ith the dew of the morning,” Many parts of the environs axe very attractive ; the 
irregular valley, covered with vineyards, behind the heights; Beit-el-ma, supposed to 
be the site of the ancient Daphne, is about five miles south-west, in a romantic situ* 
ation : there are some vestiges of ruins, and fine cascades. The ancient shrine is also 
supposed to have stood in a spot seven miles distant, on the declivity of the mountains, 
where several streams, flowing through a meadow shaded with luxuriant bay-trees, 
walnuMrees, and groves of myrtle, unite and form a small river, which afterwards 
is lost in the Orontes. The latter river, after passing Antioch, takes its course 
between some low mountains north of Mount Casius, and enters the sea about six 
leagues from the city. 

Yet the foot turns with joy from these isolated scenes of beauty, of vale or grove, to 
the massive bridge that enters the ruined city ; and would turn from even Daphnd in 
its glory, amid forests of laurel and myrtle — to these hoary heights and noble towers, 
which have a voice to the ear of enthusiasm, not of sweet music, but “ as the sound of 
many waters ” And dear and lasting are the things thus learned : in after life, when 
sorrows threaten us, when troubles are nigh, it will be beautiful to sit beneath our own 
roof, by our own fireside, and to remember Antioch ! and listen again to the voice tha 
spoke to us there, and bade us never to despair : for there shall be unto us, as to her^ 
a covering of wo, yet of immortality 1 
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SCENE ON THE RIVER OUONTES, NEAR SUADEAIL 


The scenery on this river resembles, in many parts, that of the YVye in South Wales: 
it is a fine slow-flowing stream, althovigh its waters are not clear: in this vicinity there 
are two or three small islands on its bosom. "When the traveller has succeeded in pro- 
curing mules at Suadeah, which occupies the site of the ancient Seleucia, he may take a 
solitary and lovely ride to Antioch. The hamlets in the plain are wretched : no roof 
invites to refresliment or rest ; no spacious khan, with its group of trees and quiet pool, 
stands hy the vray-skle. The gratification of the senses is generally in the East precarious 
and prospective : the wanderer must often dine and sup, like the impoverished French 
epicure, on the remembrance of ancient luxuries, which every step of the way towards 
Paphnth Antioch, and Sardis, will richly supply. The path along the river often winds 
among tliickcts of bay, ilex, arbutus, and flowering mphle, and where the magnifieciit 
pinacled rocks rise abruptly from its bed, he must rest a while, heedless of the noontide 
rays, careless of where he may lay his head at night. In Italy, the curse of its lovely 
landscapes is the dry bed of the streams which so often cross the path : even its 
larger and famous rivers are in summer half dry ; but in Asia Minor the %vaters are 
full, as of old- — not withered, like the prophet’s gourd, leaving the stranger to mourn 
over that most unsightly of all objects, a shrunken spectre-looking torrent, w^ailing 
by, or peering through some glassy pools at the pitiless sun. 7he banks of the 
Orontes, at this spot, are beautiful as the forest in its glory and gloom, cool as the 
cavern on the shore : its haughty cliffs, here shrouded by fragrant shrubs — there glaring 
in the fierce sun-light: below, where the path wdnds, there is a delightful coolness 
beneath the overshadowing trees, which in some parts droop even into the stream. The 
stream scarcely murmurs in its slow and majestic course : it has bathed the ruins of 
Antioch, and will soon pour its waters into the Mediterranean. The path, after 
leaving the side of the Orontes, approached the mountains which enclose the plain on the 
western side, at whose foot w^ere several extensive and well-planted orchards, belonging 
to the Aga of Antioch : hence the road w^as tlmough lanes, thickly overhung on both 
sides with shrubs, and, as it wound up the mountain, the shades of evening began to 
gather on a country celebrated for its landscape scenery. It soon after grew dark, and 
the way more rude and rocky; no cottage light was near, or bark of the village dog; — 
forlorn on the hill of winds, the night was dark around;” a halt must be made, the fire 
kindled, and the coffee prepared — s^veet solace to the traveller’s cares and toils. Over 
one of the dreariest wilds of Lebanon, the writer wiis one day passing, when a cloudy 
sky, a keen wind, and a miserable fog creeping upon every height, forest, and village, 
made the spirits sink and the blood run cold. The idea of comfort rose like that of an 
angel in the way. At last, a little hamlet presented itself near at hand ; the path passed 
the door, and a young Syrian, in his light and graceful costume, came forth with a cup 
of excellent coffee : it was more precious than gold. He had probably descried us 
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through the mists long ere we could discern his dwelling, and had instantly prepared the 
beverage : it was the berry of Mocha, hot, pure, inspiring, and quickly banished the 
misery from the frame, the sorrow from the mind : he smiled, and wished us happiness, 
of which he was certainly the messenger at that moment. 

Beneath the shelter of a rock on Mount Amanus, the traveller takes a short 
repose, and with the first grey light is again en route : in a few hours the plain of 
Antioch opens, with the beautiful freshness of morning, on its hamlets, and on the 
gardens and well-sown fields around the town: a strong-built bridge leads over the river 
directly to the gate. At the distance of two days’ journey hence towards Aleppo, the 
route is still in the vicinity of the Orontes, which is there crossed by a ferry-boat, the 
breadth being fifty or skty yards, and the banks forty or fifty feet high. The water 
continues to be discoloured, like that of the Nile during the time of its inundation, but 
in a less degree, for the filtering process is necessary to render the latter drinkable, 
whereas the peasant and the pilgrim often quench their thirst at the Cilician stream : 
near its banks, there are at intervals excellent springs, which offer a purer draught. 


TRIPOLI 


This View is taken above the convent of Derwishy, which is seen below, on the 
river’s hank : a Maronite priest is conversing in the path above with a Syrian shepherd 
and shepherdess : the ancient castle, built in the time of the crusades, is on the hill in 
front : many parts of the town, and the high arcades of gothic architecture, under which 
several of the streets run, bear marks of the ages of the crusades. ^ Tripoli is the best- 
looking town in Syria, the houses being well built of stone, and neatly constructed 
wltlfin. It is surrounded and embellished with luxuriant gardens, which are not only 
intermingled with the houses in the town, but extend over the whole plain lying between 
it and the sea. Tins maritime plain and the neighbouring mountains place every variety 
of climate within a short distance of the inhabitants. More luxuriant in gardens and 
groves than Beirout, more sheltered and healtliful than Sidon and Acre, Tripoli seems 
to combine every advantage of comfort, scenery, and fertility, to induce the stranger, in 
search either of health or enjo}mient3 to make it Ms resting-place in preference to any 
other part of Syria. The site of the convent Derwishy, or the Dervises, on the shore 
of the Kadesha, amidst lemon and olive trees, is charming: a retirement from the world 
of care, temptation, and pleasure, to a world of exquisite, silent, solitary beauty : each 
path beside the Kadesha is one dear to the meditative man; in its windings through the 
vale there is a seclusion, shadowed, pastoral, and cahn ; where the thoughts are gently 
stirred by the murmur of its waters, by the pipe of the shepherd. The path leading up 
, either hill opens on a brilliant and extensive landscape, of the plain, two miles in width, 
covered with gardens, even, to the .sea : of the port on the left, with the islands, of the 
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iieights of Lebanon behind, and the boundless and beautiful sea in front, — and over all an 
atmosphere pure, soft, and splendid. From the port on the left, there runs a chiun of sh 
square isolated towers, about ten minutes’ walk from each other, seemingly intended for 
the defence of the harbour ; tiiey stand immediately on the sea, and appear to be of 
Saracen workmanship. Around these towers, and in the sea, as on the shore to the 
right of Beirout, lie a great number of grey granite pillars. The tower of the lions, one 
of the six, is said to derive its name from a shield carved over the gateway, on which two 
lions were formerly visible, the arms of Count E.a}Tnond of Toulouse. When Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, took Tripoli from the Saracens, after a seven years’ siege, lie made 
Bertrand, the son of Raymond, Count of Tripoli. In the year 1170, the city was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake ; the Saracens took it in 1289, and entirely destroyed it: 
but it was afterw^ard rebuilt by them. There are several European merchants settled 
here, and consuls for France, England, Austria, &;c. The principal article of export is the 
silk produced on the mountains, of which it formerly exported about eight hundred 
quintals every year, at about £80 per quintal : but its commerce has been lately on the 
decline. The next chief article of exportation is sponges, which are procured on the 
sea shore : the best are found at some depth in the sea ; soap is exported to Tarsus, for 
Anatolia and the Greek islands, as well as alkali for manufacturing it, which is produced 
in the eastern desert ; the khan of the soa,p manufacturers is a large w^ell-built edifice. 
The castle on fthe left, the tomb of Abou Nazer on the right, the few kiosques and 
country seats, must yield in loveliness and comfort of position to the convent of Dervises: 
it is said to be at this time uninhabited ; and might probably be come-at-able to the tra- 
veller, even of moderate resources, wdio desires to pitch his tent for a time in the East : 
the tenant of such an abode wmuld bo an enviable man ; in his ci-devant Deiwish home, 
in the deep vale of the Kadesha, where the orange and mnlherry groves, the poplars, 
and many other trees and shrubs, render the air fragrant and cool. There is nothing 
wanting to give a home-feeling to such a residence, save some English fuiTiiture, books, 
and music : then might the recluse of the Kadesha, when walking on his terraced roof, 
or ill his garden, gaze on his valley, river, groves, and the lofty declivities on each side, 
and defy “ earth’s extremest bounds,” to offer a more grateful retreat ; the town,— its 
busy commerce, the dwellings of its friendly consul and merchants, within half a mile : 
the storms on the heights of Lebanon above, are heard, but not felt : the long fall of the 
surge on the distant beach comes low and dream-like up the valley. At evening, how 
delightful to take a volume of our native land, Shakspeare or Scott, or the more pastoral 
poets of the lakes, and sit beneath the trees, or in the portico, and the present in 

the past;” while a thousand associations and fancies come thronging on the thoughts, — 
till those thoughts are broken, deliciously broken, by the evening convent bell, pealing 
from the mountain steep. And while we listen, does not that bell teE of the past, as 
vividly as the immortal drama or verse? does it not bring tears to the eyes, and a rich 
melancholy to the heart ? the Sabbath morn and eve in the fields of our earliest life, 
when such sounds were borne on the wind, calling us to the grey church, which our 
father loved ; calling us also to stand beside their graves, and look our last look on the 
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(load : sorrow, exquisite son^ow, — joy, hope, faith, and memory are breaking forth afresh 
with every tone of those bells, which come as if from mid air,— and, prolonged by the 
mountain echoes, are not like earthly sounds. Happy the man, who thus, in a foreign 
land, feels that the golden cord that hound his spirit to the home of his first and purest 
thoughts, is not broken ; that, far as he rvanders, the present cannot sever the past* or 
cloud the future,— but that there is still, and ever within, a fountain of merciful and 
blessed things, of which ho can drink when all around is enchanting, as when all is deso- 
late and barren. 


ANTIOCH, ON THE APPROACH FROM SUADEAR 


Antioch was peculiarly a “defenced city;’' nature had given it the everlasting 
mountains for walls and bulwarks, yet the priile and care of its kings covered them 
with mighty defences : the fortresses on the summits seem, even in ruin, to lau^ii at the 
power of man, and, like the tower of Shinar, to look up to heaven with scorn. The 
%iew is taken from a burial-ground: a vulture was perched on one of the tombs, and 
the bones of the dead were scattered beneath. Two women were lanienting bitterly, but 
not for the lost city: their hands were lifted to heaven in anguish and despair, for 
a child taken in mercy in its innocence, or for a husband or friend : the grave was fresh 
with the flowers they had planted; and when they are withered, the earliest of the season 
shall replace them* They were kneeling where nations are forgotten in death, but 
they knew it not : their wail, after the manner of the Eastern women, was low and 
melancholy : to the fancy of the stranger, wandering among the ruinous places, it seemed 
like the voice of those over whom the veil is spread, whose blood the earth shall never 
disclose ; even all the multitudes that fought against the city, to distress her, shall be 
as a dream of a night-vision.” The earthquake, the tempest, the sword, the flame 
of a devouring fire, have all done their work on Antioch, yet time itself has spared the 
walls and towers on the precipices: the embattled hosts, who often came against them, 
saw that they were invincible ; the convulsions of nature alone broke their strength, and 
rent their foundations. Yet even now there is an inexpressible life and immortality 
about them; even when the city and the plain trembled and sank at their feet, death 
did not swallow them up in victory : the eagle in his flight often rests on their battle- 
ments, rather than on the mountain peak. How poor the minarets, even of the great 
mosque, look in comparison to these noble ramparts I the morning sun is yet on the 
mountain heights to the left, and the red battlements . on their verge, that look as 
if there the trumpet shall again be blown, and the garments of the warrior rolled 
in blood/’ 

The Oriental women go and mourn in the cemetery, where those who were dear to 
them are interred: ancient usage and etiquette require an outward ^hew of sorrow, even 
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when the heart has no share in it : a veiled and kneeling figure is often seen where the 
cypress trees give an almost impenetrable shade : sometimes the air and dress bespeak 
her to be a lady of the land, sorrmving alone, and in that low thrilling lament, that 
in the silence of the burial-ground is like the voice of her “ that refused to be comforted, 
because they w'ere not” Among those visited by the cruelties of the Greek revolution 
was an Armenian lady of Constantinople, a young and handsome widow, whose husband 
was recently murdered. Bereaved of her home, she resided with the family of a relative: 
dejection and sorrow were stamped on her pale and handsome features ; she refused to 
join her friends in their walks or excursions on the Bosphorus : even the love of dress, 
so strong and enduring under almost all circumstances in the breast of an Eastern 
woman, seemed to be extinct: the blow had been too sudden and ruthless; her home, 
her husband, her love, all to which her heart clung intensely, were cruelly taken — and 
what was life to her now ! In the evening she sometimes came forth to the place where 
the slain was buried; and then the imprisoned feelings gave way to all the luxury 
of sorrow : and there is no spot so suited to its indulgence as the great cemetery on the 
hill of Pera, at evening; which then scarcely seems a portion of this world, but rather 
a separate world of shadows, of mourning, and communion with the dead, like the valley 
of the prophet, into whose awful secrets the desolate alone can enter. 

This mingled scene of beauty and ruin, of misery and splendour — was a vivid 
emblem of the East: the unruffled bosom of the Orontes sweetly reflected the aged 
ruins on its shores : the hoary walls on the precipices were sadly, fiercely bright, like 
the ghastly smile on the face of the dead : the few feathery clouds that passed slowly 
along the peaks, looked like the phantom waving of a banner: the gay tents beside the 
stream, the Janizaries and theijr master, the ladies and their slaves, told a tale of pride 
and pleasure — at which the vulture on the tomb seemed cruelly to gaze; the dogs 
crunched the bones of the dead, and the mourners, beating their breasts and lifting their 
hands to heaven, seemed to say, “ yet a little while, and you also, who trust in beauty 
and in power, shall be even as we, lamenting bitterly.” 

The cemetery of Antioch is destitute of funereal trees ; no grateful gloom shrouds 
the mourner from the careless eye of the passengers: the morning sun was streaming 
down the mountains on the city, the solid bridge, and the people now issuing from the 
gate : a party of Turkish ladies passed by, in long muslin wrappers and yellow boots, 
with their black conductors, to take the air while it was yet fresh and cool: the 
janizaries of the governor preceded himself on horseback. The tall mosque near the 
river, the finest in Antioch, as well as the burial-ground, was still wrapped in shade. 
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BETEDDEIN—PALACE OF THE PRINCE OF THE DRUSES, 


The palace of the Emir Beshir, the sovereign of Lebanon, is a very costly edifice, 
it consists of a large quadrangle, on one side of which are the apartments of the Emi? 
and his harem; two other sides contain the apartments of his officers and people, and 
the fourth is open towards the valley and the town of Deir el Kamar, and also commands 
a distant view of the sea. The best apartments are furnished with glass windows ; 
terraced gardens are wrested from the rugged soil, and water brought from the hills into 
the quadrangle at a considerable expense, from a distance of nearly twenty miles. 
A winding path over low stone steps leads to the unassailable fortress of this mountain- 
prince, whose summons could, at one period, have called all Lebanon to arms. The Emir 
might walk on the walls of his eagle palace, and say with him of old, Is not this 
the proud home I have built, on the brink of the everlasting mountains To these 
wild walls of power and luxury, there came natives of Egypt, Abyssinia, Italy, and 
France, Druses, Mahometans, and Syrian Christians ; the bold mountaineer, armed 
to the teeth, mingled with the thoughtful scribe or lijerateur, the latter sometimes 
retired apart, beneath a rock or a tree, writing verses in praise of the prince, or on 
the strtoge vicissitudes of his fortunes. The physician of the palace, a clever and 
agreeable Frenchman, was long resident here, and, like his countryman, M. Chaboiceau 
of Damascus, resolved to end his days in a country that had patronized him so 
liberally. The French are very successful as medical men in the East, by a facility 
and even eagerness in adapting themselves to the tastes and usages of the people; 
sorrowing not for their own country, though always boasting of it; with a conscience 
untroubled about the variety of faiths, the same smile of good nature and scepticism 
is given to the mysteries of the Druse, the reveries of the Dervish, and the genu- 
flexions of the Turk. There is a small Christian church near the palace : on the 
mountain, the Emir was a Christian ; in Acre, when he visted the Pacha, and in the towns 
on the coast, he was a believer in the Prophet. Here he attained the age of seventy 
years, presenting a patriarchal appearance, and long white beard : on his features, usually 
mild and calm, misfortunes had fixed a more stern expression : he bad lived to see the 
Pachalic of Acre wrested by the Porte from his friend and ally Abdallah, after which, 
returning like the old eagle to his airy home, he looked abroad on the storms of fate, on 
the downfall of the Sultan, and the successes of Ibrahim, and believed that he should die 
in his castle in peace : Perhaps Ibrahim, had his allegiance faltered, might have decreed 
him a more speedy end, In his harem were several handsome women, who accompanied 
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him in his flight to Egypt, Tvhen he forsook Beteddein, surrouBded on every side 
hy his enemies, and they returned with joy on his restoration. Women, at least in the 
East, are the creatures of habit far more than of circumstance : the flight, the vo}'age, 
the residence in Egypt, a climate and scenes so different 6'oin their own ; the court of 
Meheraet Aii, where they were intimate with the sultana and the favourite ladies, and 
K’itnessed a splendour and refinement hitherto new — after ail these excitements, 
Beteddein was as dear to them as ever. The rains and snows, the thunder-storms, the 
solitude of their rocky home, had been their companions for years ; did not the memory 
of the Pacha’s gardens and fountains, and the music and the ball, follow them to their 
windy terraces and withered flower-beds ? and the splendid and costly dresses of Egypt’s 
seraglio flit in mockery before their eye ? Of what avail was the dye of the surmeh, 
black as the raven’s wing, for the eyelashes ; or the crimson hue of the heiinah, for the 
palms of the hands and tips of the fingers ; or the gold coins drooping in braided rows 
on the shoulder, — when few came to the castle to see and to admire, few came to flatter 
the Emir’s ladies. The Eastern castles being as bookless as those of the old Highland 
chiefs, a taste for reading would be of little use. and here such a taste is unknown : the 
steep and irregular cliffs on every side forbid all pleasant promenades or excursions, 
so that fancy can scarcely picture, for a beautiful woman, a more triste and monotonous 
life than that of Beteddein. The love of dress, ever a passion in the East, is certainly 
indigenous in Lebanon, and dw'elt within these lonely -walls as intensely as in the gay 
circles of Europe, whence large pier-glasses had been brought for the use of the harem : 
could the toilette of Beteddein be descried through its massive gates and fences, its 
mists and its sentinels — the .many hours daily of bathing, adorning, perfuming, — the 
display, the en-vying, and scolding one another — the spectator would have said, and 
more justly said, not frailty, but “ Vanity, thy name is Woman !” 

The plate represents the gathering of the chieftains to join the army of Ibrahim 
Pacha, who was then about to advance into Syria, previous to his capture of Damascus, 
and the victories of Koniah, &c. The Emir, the ally of Ibrahim, sent bis summons 
through the whole range of Lebanon, and the mountaineers obeyed the call with alacrity: 
it was like the passage of the fiery cross through the Highlands, of old, calling on every 
man to range beneath Iiis banner, and come to the gathering without delay. These 
mountaineers were bold and hardy troops ; Ibrahim knew their value in rapid and daring 
movements, and it was^ the interest as weE as policy of the Emir to afford him as 
numerous an aid as possible. In the time of extremity, he could command a force 
of twenty thousand men, horse and foot, armed with firelocks: the larger proportion 
consisting of cavalry ; their nianner of warfare being desultory, they rarely incurred the loss 
and slaughter of a well-fought field. The Druses, who composed two-thirds of his force, 
were distinguished by their broad-striped dresses ; they are in general a stout well-made 
race of men, having a cheerful and rather reckless expression on their round faces, which 
are beardless and fair: they wear their hair beneath the light Syrian turban, for in 
Lebanon the faith and usages of the Turk are not at all fashionable. The scenery 
around Beteddein was admirably suited to such a busy and martial scene: there was the 
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flashing of arms along the brink of the descents, where a line of cavalry was advancing 
and then the tedious ascent, through the pass, where a few men only could advance 
abreast: down the declimties, in another direction, poured groups of foot soldiers, wik 
and disorderly: muskets, lances, sabres, were as plentiful on the mountain paths a? 
pipes in a coffee-house : the advance of the chiefs, who were beautifully mounted, with 
their immediate followers, was still more picturesque; the horses, long used to the 
rugged ways and passes, came on with as much eagerness as if tlieir feet were on the 
plain. The great court of the palace was crowded with men and steeds already arrived; 
some lounging idly, or smoking, or conversing in groups: many of the more curious 
mounted the roofs and terraces, to look out afar for the coming of the troops of Lebanon 
and the banners. The galleries and recesses were filled with officers and soldiers, 
eagerly passing in and out, while the Emir was in his haU of audience, in earnest 
consultation with his chief counsellors and fiiends. All felt that the present summons 
was to no wonted or local contest, in which they fought with no more zeal than was 
agreeable to them, and returned to their homes when wearied; but to a desperate conflict 
iu which the stake was for kingdoms,~and Ibrahim brooked no lukewarmness in his 
cause. The general of the mountain troops, on former occasions, was the Sheich 
Beshir, the Druse chief: he had been put to death a few years previous; and the 
Emir, to shew his zeal, more apparent than real, in the cause of Ibrahim, accompanies 
his troops good part of the way to Damascus, borne in a litter. The Christians are 
the more numerous, and the Druses the richer part of the population, — both are 
warlike: the former detest the name of Druse too much ever to yield quietly to a 
chief of -that community ; and they were attached to the Emir, who, with his whole 
family, had long before embraced the Christian religion. The latter was long supported 
by the Pachas of Acre and Tripoli, by whom, a hundred and forty years since, the 
government of the mountain was entrusted to his family; and he formed a close 
alliance with Mehemet Aii, the viceroy of Egypt, who received him kindly and 
generously in his exile ; and who delivered him from the rivalry of the Sheich Beshir, 
with whom he was obliged to share all the contributions which he extorted from the 
mountaineers. In 1840, the power of Ibrahim Pacha, in Syria, was overthrown by 
the English, as allies of the Sultan Abdul Medjid ; and the Emir, anticipating the 
event, withdrew with his harem to Malta, undertaking, at the age qf seventy-five 
years, to form new associations in a foreign land. The Druses are perhaps the only 
people who do not love music, vocal or instrumental ; rarely, if ever, is the ballad, or 
legendary song, or mountain air, heard in their cottages, or at their festivals : they have 
no sort of musical instruments, and they march to battle without trumpet, pipe, or 
song. 
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ST. JEAN D’ ACRE.— MOUNT CARMEL IN THE DISTANCE. 

The strength of this hitherto impregnable fortress was broken : the walls, which 
swept round the plain, enclosing the town as within iron ramparts, were shattered in 
the siege by Ibrahim Pacha, after a desperate defence of six months. The whole 
town, which once looked so neat, well-built, and prosperous, then assumed an air of ruin ; 
even the noble mosque built by Djezzar Pacha, required restoration from damages 
sustained during that siege : it is in the centre of the plate, tow^ering above all the other 
buildings, a monument of the liberality and devoutness of the ferocious Djezzar, who 
perhaps raised it as a kind of compensation for his many atrocities. Ptepeutance or 
contrition were feelings be never knew: he would have met the king of terrors, had 
it been possible, with a cruel menace or device. The sycamore and the palm shadow 
the area of this beautiful mosque, and a fine fountain murmurs there : here the 
tyrant, when evening had brought the dim religious light the Turks love, used to 
come and pray beneath the corridors and the dome his own hand had raised, and 
look forward, no doubt, to heaven hereafter, w^hen his old age of blood and crime 
should be ended. Tiie phantoms of the thousands he had butchered in cold blood, 
treacherously, often smilingly, in the dungeon, by the hatchet or the w^ave, never rose 
to his fancy or his conscience, to-cloud his devotions or disturb his hopes. Had even 
the beings he had maimed, of the wealthy, the noble, as well as the poor and the 
helpless — whose noses, ears, lips, he had lopped, and took not as yet the life — risen 
up like swift and mangled witnesses against him, on the shore of the dark river, — 
he would have sternly elbowed his way to the regions of bliss. And Djezzar, in the 
the mosque, was remarkably devout ; said his prayers with a loud and fervent voice, 
and w^ent through all the genuflexions, and bobbings, and prostrations, with a zeal 
equal to that of a Santon. He died in his bed calmly, unconcernedly, unrepen tingly, 
at near eighty years of age : there were no bands in his death ; his heart was firm 
within him.” The writer was told by Sir Sydney Smith, that when seated one evening 
with Djezzar in his divan, the latter, displeased at some recent occurrence, menaced tiie 
admiral, and hinted how easy it was to imprison or even put him to death, if he chose 
but to give the word, ^^t is very true, Djezzar Pacha/" he replied, «and very easy 
to fulfil your words : but look at that ship/’ pointing to his flag-ship in the harbour : 

before the sun shall set, Acre would be aheap of ashes” 

’ The broken walls in the foreground are those of the Castle, which were devastated 
during the siege by Ibrahim Pacha, but still greater ruin was wrought by the Englisii 
fleet, led by Commodore Napier, in the year 1840, when the magazine within the 
walls blew up, destroying the principal buildings, and killing upwards of 1,000 persons. 
This deplorable accident brought the unequal contest to a speedy termination, 

I 
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In Acre man}^ wealthy and respectable families resided, for it was the capital of the 
pachalic; and the fine and wide plain without the walls -was often gay with the exercises 
of the troops and the presence of the pacha. While resident here, the writer sometimes 
visited a Jewish family, whose interior exhibited a picture of the troubled state of the 
times, and the uncertainty of property. The head of the family was a merchant, in whose 
house two pilgrims of his people had lodged a few years before, a father and mother, 
who had an only daughter, whom they betrothed on the spot to their host, seeing that 
he was prosperous, a merchant, young, and possessor of a good house. The Jewish 
maiden brought a pretty face and figure, and a tolerable portion, to her husband, who 
had never seen her till she was brought from her distant home to his house, as a bride. 
The match did not seem to be a happy one r the wife spoke with fervour of her home, 
of its tranquillity, and many attractions; its woods and flowers, friends and security, 
'fhe contrast was bitter, such as only domestic affection could reconcile, and this she 
felt not : the sea washed the w^ails of her dwelling at Acre ; there was no garden ; fear 
was on every side, for the pacha had already hinted his suspicion that her husband was 
rich; and where he scented plunder, he soon, as the Persian says, *^'put the footstep 
of desire into the stirrup of accomplishment.” The anxious merchant thought of leaving 
the town, to avoid the dreaded exactions, and asked our advice where he should 
emigrate. Reluctant to fly from the scene of his industry, his house, &c., his fancy 
harassed him by often painting the pacha’s avarice, the pacha’s wrath, in hideous 
colours : one or two rich men of his nation had already fallen victims, and his turn might 
soon follow. Yet, Israelite as he was, he could not bear the idea of a retreat to 
a mountain village, and its peace and solitude, to a town or fastness on Lebanon — if it 
did not possess the means of traffic, the delicious opportunities of gain. The uncertainty 
of resolve and anxiety of mind, which he every day experienced^ w^as distressing: at every 
rumour of fresh cruelty and extortion he turned pale, and fancied the bastinado at his 
feet, or the bowstring at his neck: he could have fled alone and safely, and he knew’ 
that his wife and- dwelling would not be assailed ; but jealousy would not allow him to 
leave a young and pretty woman — ^fearing more from his friends than his enemies. He 
knew that he did not possess her affections, and that she dwelt with more heart-sickness 
and love on her native home, her early attachments, than on his welfare or enjoyment: 
indeed, if the angel of death should actually overtake him, and his head be asked for at 
the palace, it was doubtful if the wail of the handsome Jewess would have been as one 
that refused all consolation. He passed most of his time within doors, that he might 
attract as little notice as possible: the ships of various nations sailing out of the harbour 
were finely seen from his windows and gallery, to which they sometimes passed near, 
and he earnestly wished, many a time, to he on hoard one of them, embarked for France 
or England, Ms wife, his child, and monies, aU onboard, and Acre left for ever; at last 
he decided to depart:, as secretly as possible, to the former country; but whether he put 
his design in execution, or what was his fat^ we knew not, as we left the town for the 
interior soon afterwards* 
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THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT DAPHNE. 


In this wild and luxurious scene there is a resemblance to the site of the 
ancient oracle of Delphi: the gardens of Armida were not more formidable to the 
crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, than the groTes of Daphne were of old to the 
Roman veterans. Cassius, their general, forbade them to enter here, where the sights 
and sounds were more subduing than the enemy’s sword. Daphne, so famous in the 
history of Syida, is about six miles from Antioch ; you travel for some time along the 
foot of mountains through groves of myrtle and mulberry trees, till you arrive at this 
natural amphitheatre on the declivity of the mountains, where the springs burst with 
a loud noise from the earth, and, running in a variety of directions for about two hundred 
yards, terminate in two beautiful cascades, about thirty feet in height, falling into the 
vaUey of the Orontes. The largest of the fountains rises from beneath a rock, on the 
top and sides of which are the massy remnants of an ancient edifice, perhaps those of the 
temple of Apollo : the water of this spring is conveyed for nearly two miles through an 
artificial subterraneous aqueduct, which has been traced to the vicinity of Antioch. The 
real site of Daphn^ has been much disputed by travellers, among whom there is a great 
difference of opinion : neither Babylm, Zoiba, or Beit-el-ma, fulfil the anticipations and 
images excited by the words of the ancients, who sometimes dipped their pens, when 
painting scenes of natural beauty, in the colours of the rainbow; or from their less correct 
taste and genuine love for the picturesque, when compared with that of the modems, 
their descriptions may not always be depended upon, even of the scenes they saw- 
They loved the soft, rather than the magnificent; and things delicious to the senses, 
rather than the splendid scenes and ruder excitements of alpine regions. The charms 
of Daphn^ were derived as well from religious and voluptuous associations, so artfully 
blended in the old mytholog}^, as from the unrivalled features of nature. 

Here Seleucus planted a thick grove of laurel and cypress trees, reaching ten miles 
in circumference, and forming a cool and impenetrable shade, even in the most sultry 
summers. In the middle of the wood he erected a magnificent temple, which was conse- 
crated to Apollo and Diana. Daphn^ was the same with respect to Antioch, as Baifu 
was to Rome, and Canopus to Alexandria — place of resort for amusement and pleasure. 
The senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic odours; beautiful were 
the walks, and shades, and grottoes, beaudfiil the Syrian women who resorted or dwelt 
here : at last, all who had any fortitude or virtue avoided the place : the soldier and the 
philosopher shunned its temptations. 

The Joyful birds mng sweet In the green bowers ; 

Murmured the winds ; and, in their fall and rise, 

Struck from the trees and fountains silver showers, 

A thousand strange and welcome harmonies^ 
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newel's and clioice odours riclily smiled and smelled 
On either side of the calm stream, which wound 
In a so spacious circle, that it held 
The whole vast forest in its charming round. 

It seemed that the hard oak, the grieving yew. 

The chaste sad laurel, and the whole green grove, 

It seemed each fruit that blushed, each bud that blew, 

All spoke of ladies’ hope, of ladies’ love, 

And bade the pilgrim hail to this delightful grove/’ Wiffen. 

Nevertheless, the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to attract the veneration^ 
and to be the resort, of natives and strangers : the privileges of the sacred ground were 
enlarged by the munificence of succeeding emperors ; and every generation added new 
ornaments to the splendour of the temple. At last the Christians of Antioch built a 
magnificent church here to Babylas bishop of that city, who died in the persecution of 
Decius : the rites thenceforth began to be neglected, and the priests of Apollo to forsake 
the place. Julian the Apostate endeavoured to revive the love of paganism amidst the 
groves of Daphne : he visited the neglected altars, and resumed the sacrifices, and saw 
with mortification and anguish that their reign was over, their sun was going down, and 
that the mysterious voice had gone forth in Daphne, as in the temples of Greece, us 
go hence.” One night the temple was discovered to be in flames ; the statue of Apollo 
was consumed to ashes, as also were the altars : Julian said that the malice of the 
Christians had caused the conflagration; the Christians said, it was the vengeance of God. 

Two beautiful cascades, and a few groups of trees and bushes, and a screen of bold 
crags behind, cannot, however, realise the associations of memory, which are here miser- 
ably shattered ; and the pictures of the past flit away like the foam of the waterfalls. Is 
this all that remains of Daphne? — ^Let the traveller recline on the bank, whose flowers 
grow rank beneath the spray ; and, lulled with the falling waters, or with a gentle dose of 
opium, strive to conjure up on the steep the magnificent temple of Apollo ; its flights of 
columns casting their long shadows on the stream, the smoke of its sacrifices and clouds 
of perfume rising slowly over the groves, while over the cataracts slowly floated the 
music of many instruments, and the voices of invisible women. He wakes — and what does 
he behold ? Three water-mills built of mud, some myrtle and bramble bushes, and a few 
mountain girls drawing water from the stream, their coarse garments hiding coarser 
forms — the Dulcineas of the place; which, had Cervantes seen, he would surely have 
placed his hero on the steep, and given him visions, and made him harangue over 
Daphne and her glory, while Sancho stood laughing loudly by his side. 

All, sister I Desolation is a delicate thing ; 

It walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air, 

But treads with silent footstep, and fans with silent wing 

Th’ illusive hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest bear; 

,Who, soothed to mournful thoughts by the ruined scene above. 

And tile spirit-stirring motion of the bright and busy wave, 

Dteam visions of aerial joy, and call the monster, Love, 

And wake, and And the shadows fall on Daphne’s desart grave.” 
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ADANA,— MOUNT TAURUS IN THE DISTANCE. 


Adana, which retains its ancient name and situation on the banks of the river 
Syhoon, the ancient Sams, is still a considerable town, and the capital, till 1830, of 
a pachalic, including the greater part of Cilicia Proper — was then, with the surrounding 
district, ceded to Ibrahim Pasha. This city was formerly, next to Tarsus, the most 
flourishing in Cilicia : it was one of the towns to which Pompey banished the pirates, 
and it subsequently shared the same fate as Tarsus. The modern town is situated on 
a gentle declivity, surrounded on all sides with groves of mulberry, peach, apricot-, fig, and 
olive trees, and vineyards. It is large built: the population, composed chiefly of Turks 
and Turcomans, is nearly equal to that of Tarsus, from which it is twenty-eight miles 
distant. Part of the ancient walls remain ; and a noble gatew’^ay in the middle of the 
bazaar, forms a lively contrast to the flimsy architecture of the Turks. Near the bridge, 
on the bank of the river, is a castle about a quarter of a mile in circuit, the work 
apparently of the Mahometans. The river Syhoon, which passes through Adana, and 
afterwards through the plain of Tarsus into the sea, near which its width is 270 feet^ 
holds its course for some distance within a few miles of that of the Cydnus, both flowing 
through the same plain. Livy and Appian make mention of the river Sarus, when 
relating the destruction of the fleet of Antiochus by a violent storm. 

From Adana the snowy range of Mount Taurus is grand : it is bolder in character 
than Lebanon, from being more broken, and from the rugged precipitous aspect of its 
loftiest pinnacles, where there are probably glaciers. There is usually a battalion or 
two of troops stationed here : on the bridge in the foreground, some of the soldiery are 
entering the castle, which is partly ruinous ; on the opposite side are the encampments 
of the cavalry. Adana is a large and gloomy town, with bazaars well furnished with 
provisions, &c. The surrounding plain is fertile, and better cultivated than is usual in 
Asia Minor. It is not easy to procure a lodging here : the stranger is obliged to present 
the firmoun of the Turkish Pashato the governor, and solicit him to procure one, which is 
almost sure to prove very bad and comfortless; and instead of wandering about in a vain 
effort to move the kindness of its wealthier people, he had better apply at once to the 
Frank physician, who will accommodate him beneath his roof; and this roof is welcome, 
after a visit to the squalid apartments selected by the governor, from which his foot was 
quickly turned in disgust, and he was on the point of asking the shelter of the scddiers* 
tents wdien rescued from his bom^^ess state by the physician* 

K 
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The troops defiling over the bridge to the ancient castle, are a part of the forces of 
Ibrahim Pasha, in a costume half Asiatic, half European : the tents of the cavalry are 
pitched on the hanks of the Sihoun ; these men aU fought gallantly in the battles which 
gained Syria and Asia Minor for their leader : the Nubian infantry, well disciplined by 
French officers, proved themselves equal in bravery and firmness to the Albanians, who 
were the flower of the Turkish army : the writer saw the Nubian troops, when training 
carefully ; tall of stature and slender, and well accoutred, it was not easy to recognize in 
these soldiers, in close rank and file, the wild and ungovernable inhabitants of the 
desarts, save by their swarthy complexion. They have learned, after much pains, the 
use of the bayonet, frequently charging in this campaign, with the order and determination 
of Europeans : and the Turks, unused to this mode of fighting, often recoiled from the 
charge. The treaty of peace between the Sultan and his victorious subject was delayed 
on account of the principality of Adana : Ibrahim, aware of the value of its position, was 
inflexible in his demand that it should be rendered to him: and the Sultan was 
reluctantly forced to comply ; and at the same time gave to his conqueror the titles of 
Pasha of Abyssinia and Jidda, and Goveimor of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 
The French officers, whose long discipline and persevering efforts prepared the Egyptian 
forces for these successes, served the Pasha well ; a few of them had fallen by sickness 
or the sword : the most eminent was Colonel Selves, a great favourite of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, •who allowed him a large salary : he followed Ibrahim to the Morea, wdiere he 
died of his wounds, in a war which he deeply regretted — without glory, or plunder. Since 
the writer visited these interesting scenes, strange political revolutions have taken place, 
by which Syria is restored to the Sultan, and Ibrahim compelled to return to Egypt, and 
wait until tlie decrees of Providence shall give him the inheritance of that viceroyalty 
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THE RIVER BARRADA, THE ANCIENT PHARPAR* 


Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters oi 
Jordan?’ was a boast very natural for one who had loved their shores perhaps fron 
childhood, to whom the plain of Damascus was as the garden of Eden ; but the river of 
Israel is more considerable and more pleasant to the eye, than the Pharpar, or Barrada, 
vvliich rises in the rocky hills twenty miles above Damascus, and is afterwards drawn off 
in many little streams among the gardens in the plain, till its diminished tide joins those 
of the other rivers in the cataract without the walls. Like the Jordan, it is clear and 
rapid, and w^anders circuitously for several leagues through a wilderness of gardens, 
whose innumerable fruit-trees, flowers, and water-works it keeps perpetually fresh and 
full: it is a stream that peculiarly ministers to luxury and enjoyment; every fathom of 
its course is precious and useful to the pleasure-loving Damascenes, w^ho, reclining on its 
banks, beneath the shadow of their own trees, or in a little summer-house, listen to its 
quick murmur, smoke, and sip coffee, while their beautiful Arab steeds, richly capari- 
soned, are near, to take their indolent masters home in the cool of the evening. ’Yet to 
the eye that loves to feast on the waters, of river or sea — on their wildness or repose — 
Damascus cannot give the delight or inspiration of Constantinople or Cairo : its cribb’d 
and cabin’d” streams are exquisite additions to the landscape, but do not wake the 
dreaminess, the far, resistless musings,” which are felt beneath the groves of the 
Bosphorus or the Nile. 

The scene in the plate is a large meadow without the ciiy, through which the Barrada 
flows : to the right is an ancient mosque, now an hospital, and some smaller mosques 
lift their minarets above the trees : the ancient wall is said to be about five miles in 
circumference, low, and incapable of a good defence. The tents of the caravan 
from Damascus to Bagdad are pitched on each shore: among the figures are several 
Persian hadgees, or pilgrims, in a costume quite contrasted with the Arab or Turkish. 
After the fatigues and privations of the pilgrimage, this large, cool, and pleasant meadow 
is a welcome resting-place to the caravan : the luxuriant trees, the river, the luxuries 
of the city close at hand, without its heat or crowd: the spacious tents stand 
temptingly open; cooking, conversing, making bargains, reclining on carpets: con- 
trast is the food, the marrow, of an Oriental’s life : the Prophet would have done an 
infinite service to all his believers, if he had absolutely commanded every one of them to 
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go occasionally on pilgrimage. “ Sweets to the sweet’’ continually, is enough to cloy 
and weary mind and body; and the indolent, and mostly unintellectual Orientalj 
dreams away his life amidst the fumes of his pipe and mocha, and the smiles of 
his women : his horse, his splendid Arab, of purest blood and fire, alone tempts him 
to exertion. Even the paradise of the Prophet, to which his fatalist followers look, is 
but an eternity of sweets, shades, perfumes, murmuring streams, lovely women— without 
expansion of the soul or imagination, without any glories and revelations breaking on 
the heart and eye, and making time itself an eternal excitement. The Eden of the 
Turk is an endless repetition of what he has enjoyed and thought when in life : the pipe 
and the mocha not being in the other world, will be a heavy loss to him : day and night 
for ever circling — how is he to get well through them, when he cannot pass one day on 
earth without these indulgences. The dislike, and even aversion, of the Turks to the 
Christian faith is great; in Damascus it is peculiarly so, for its people are the most 
bigoted and intolerant in the whole empire : yet it is not impossible that the time may 
arrive, when, in the dispensation of mercy, their heads also shall bow, and their hearts 
he subdued. 
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SIX DETACHED PILLARS OF I’HE GREAT TEMPLE AT BALBEC. 

Amidst so vast a field of ruiiij the interest of the visitor often attaches to some favourite 
scene or locality, to which his steps turn oftener than to any other: the stream, in 
wRose bosom the fallen fragments are mirrored, the small temple in the plain beyond, &c,: 
but no isolated portion is so exceedingly beautiful as the Six Pillars wRich stand apart 
and alone ; there is about them that appealing and inexpressibly mournful air, that the 
beholder feels as if he could almost sit at their feet and weep. More slender, more 
elegant, more lofty, than any others of the numerous and noble pillars — on ihem the 
sun seems to dart his first, and to linger with his latest rays: they stand on rather 
higher ground than the great temple, from which they are fifty yards distant, and their 
stately architrave and cornice almost entire : they are the only remains of some very 
august pile. Their being in shadow prevents the richness of the frieze from being 
adequately given: the moonlight is on the temple: the pigeons of many-coloured 
plumage, that fly about and perch on the ruins by da}^, have disappeared : and the bats 
are flitting round with their hideous shapes : the darkness is deep on the vast blocks of 
fallen w^alls and pillars. There is a mighty mass rising against the sky, and enclosing all 
with its almost unearthly magnitude : it is the wall, the covering wall, of height and 
thickness enough to have defended Babylon of old: all gloomy and sublime it stands, 
even the shadows rest heavy on it : the eye turns away gladly to the colonnades, the 
chapels, the windows, and arches, on which the moon rests like snow on the Eastern 
mountain’s breast — as if it fell suddenly and vainly : shrouding faintly each ravage on 
the beautiful friezes, on the costly niches, in each of which a statue stood. This 
light, this shadow, is suited to the six melancholy columns, to their admirable 
beauty, to their unutterable loneliness: could Wordsworth sit for an hour on one 
of the fragments, the genius that gave a voice to Yarro%v, to the aged tree, would 
touch with eloquence those exquisite shafts, would gather fire even from the faded altar 
of the temple. 

They are composed of light yellow stone, and are formed of only two or three blocks, 
which are so perfectly joined together, that tlie junction lines are scarcely discernible : 
their diameter is seven feet, and their height between fifty and sixty feet, exclusive of 
the epistylia, which is twenty feet deep, and composed of immense blocks of stone, in 
two layers of ten feet each in depth. Tlie whole of this is most elaborately ornamented 
with rich carved work in various devices. They rose,” finely observes a traveller, 
like a pharos above the horizon of the ruins : large birds like eagles, scared by the 
sound of our footsteps, fluttered above the capitals of the columns, where they had built 
their nests? and, returning, perched upon the acanthus of the cornices, striking them 
with their beaks, and flapping their wings, as if living ornaments of these inanimate 
wonders.” 

n 
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PASS OF BEILAN, LOOKING TOWARDS THE SEA. 

This is one of the three great passes into Cilicia, and was anciently called the Gates 
of Syria : it is now the caravan road from Scanderoon to Aleppo. From Beilan to the 
former place, the descent from the mountains to the sea is very striking: the heights are 
lofty, picturesque, well covered with wood, and a great part of them planted with vines, 
disposed in the neatest order, and carefully cultivated. The vineyards of Beilan have 
lost the hands that so carefully improved them : the aspect of this alpine asylum is 
changed, not hy the cruel exactions of the Pacha, or the pestilence, the frequent causes 
of the depopulation of Eastern habitations. The roofs of many are gone, the walls are 
still entire, and the sun falls through the empty casements, from which the lights, a few 
years since, streamed down the precipice, and voices came on the traveller’s ear. Many 
are still entire, with their little verandahs and rustic porticos : for it is a hard thing to 
forsake a mountain home such as Beilan, its bold and beautiful heights and ravines, 
where infancy was fostered, to which manhood has clung ; and it is not a solitary place, for 
the caravans from Scanderoon to Aleppo frequently pass and return, and their route lies 
through the town and before the doors : camels, horses, merchants, and traders of various 
nations, with various produce; and sometimes they rest in the khan of Beilan. Two 
young women, clad in the rather loose and high robe, and in their hand the long-necked 
water-pots, so universal in Syria and Palestine, with which they have been to the 
fountain, are gazing on the ruins of their neighbours’ homes ; even the goats, wandering 
wistfully about, seem to have lost their masters, and muse with a sad consciousness 
around the desolate places. The fountain by the wayside, the Turkish tomb just below, 
and the cemetery and caravanserai beneath the cliff, are the same as when this was 
a region of peace. The latter building, of firmer architecture than the dwellings, still 
offers its shelter and rest to the traveller; but half the town is in a ruinous state, the 
result of the marches and fighting in its vicinity. Husseyn, generalissimo of the Turkish 
forces, after the defeat of the Asiatic pashas at Homs by Ibrahim, made a rapid move- 
ment upon Aleppo, with the view of saving it from the Egyptians. By the time, however, 
that he arrived near that city, so ill had he taken his precautions, that the provisions of 
his army were neaiiy exhausted, and no relief or assistance could be obtained from the 
inhabitants, who refused even to admit him within their walls. Husseyn made no attempt 
to force an entrance, as the Egyptians were now advancing ; and after a stay of two days 
in the neighbourhood, he retreated to Antioch without having effected any thing. The* 
successful Ibrahim had advanced upon Aleppo, principally by night, in consequence of 
the intense heats and the scarcity of water; after a triumphal entry into it on the 15th 
July, he appointed civil and military authorities, left a garrison, and then proceeded to 
give battle to Husseyn, wherever he might find him. The Turkish field-marshal, after 
the defeat of the nine Pashas m the great 'battle of Homs, seemed to be bewildered in 
his exertions, from the scarcity of provisions, the discouragement of his army, and the 
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frequent hostility of the inhabitants. Provisions had lately been brought for lus army in 
transports to Scanderooxi, where he began to build storehouses for their safety, while his 
army was in pressing want. Upon the approach of Ibrahim, his forces were wasted by 
disease, and thinned by the desertion of large bodies of men. Afraid to meet the invader 
in the open and fair field, he left Antioch, and took up his position behind the Pass of 
Beilan, a place of great natural strength, and made every preparation to defend it with 
vigour. He ranged his troops along the heights, and posted artillery on all the com- 
manding points : his cavalry were also dispersed in different parts of the defile, and he 
determined there to await the attack of Ibrahim : it was not slow in arriving. The 
Egyptian army reached the pass on the 28th July, and on the succeeding morning pro- 
ceeded to force it. There are two roads that lead to it, and the army, having been 
divided, proceeded along both ; Ibrahim, with four regiments and the guards, advancing 
along the main road on the right hand, which the enemy had most strongly fortified. 
The peaceful villagers of Beilan, whose dwellings for many generations had not heard 
the sound of ^var, were now spectators of a murderous conflict among heights, precipices, 
and passes, which, in the burning month of July, are formidable even to the idle and care- 
less traveller. The resistance on the part of the Turks was most determined ; and although 
their fire was ill-directed, the Egyptians were repulsed in their successive charges, 
and made but little progress during a great portion of the day. At last, by a well- 
sustained fire of their artillery, the latter succeeded in dismounting some of the enemy’s 
guns, and produced confusion in their ranks : Ibrahim sent round his guards, to 
endeavour to take the heights on one side where they were accessible, and made a simul- 
taneous charge in front. This manoeuvre was completely successful; a panic, similar to 
that of the battle of Homs, again seized the Turks, and communicated itself to the 
whole of their army. They fled in the direction of Adana in the greatest disorder, 
leaving their guns, ammunition, and arms, and were pursued by the Egyptians with 
dreadful slaughter; their loss is stated in killed at 13,000 men; nearly forty pieces of 
artillery were left on the ground, and they lost nearly the whole of their ammunition 
and baggage. The Egyptian cavalry continued to pursue the fugitives, to disperse any 
reunion that might take place, and brought in several thousand prisoners; others 
deserted, and joined the Egyptians ; and the remaining few made their way m they best 
could to Koniah, where a few months afterwards another dreadful defeat awaited them. 
The grand Turkish army had thus ceased to exist in one mondi after it entered on the 
scene of action ; and its commander, from whom so much had been expected, and upon 
whom so many honours and distinctions had been conferred, in the certain anticipation 
by the Sultan of his success, was a fugitive like the rest The store-houses which he 
had built with so much care at Scanderoon, and filled with provisions, all fell into the 
enemy’s hands. And now Ibrahim was master of the whole of Syria, without an enemy 
before him or behind him* He had been hitherto more remarkable for the skill, rapidity, 
and decision of his marches, than for his dispositions in the field of battle : his advances 
were rarely arrested by the want of provisions, the excessive heats, or the visitations of 
disease : confidence in his own talents was ever as present to his mind, as was energy 
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to his operations : personal bravery he possessed in an eminent degree, Acre having been 
carried, in the last desperate charge, chiefly by his rushing among the fugitive troops 
from the breach, striking down several with his sabre, and then leading them back in 
person. The battle of the Pass of Beilan was that in which he gave the greatest proofs 
of superior military skill and tactics, and his troops of determination and bravery. 
Tlie advantages of position, numbers, and artillery were all on the side of the Turks. 
Another ccntui’y may elapse ere the mountain homes of Beilan will again be scared by 
the din of battle, the sound of its lonely torrent drowned amidst the roar of cannon, and 
the confused shouts and cries of the wounded and dying, who made its waters red with 
blood. Even weeks and months after the battle, it continued to be visited by parties of 
soldiers, and the passage of stores, &c. from Scanderoon to Antioch : so that its troubled 
people had hardly time to recover from their fears and losses ; and many families entirely 
forsook it, and sought a residence elsewhere, when the writer visited the pass of Beilan. 


THE MOUTH OF THE NAHR-EL-KELB : 

OR, THE RIVER OF THE DOG. 

This scene occurs in the way from Beirout to Tripoli : after leaving the former town, 
the way runs for a short time between gardens, and in about a mile and a half is a river, 
crossed by a bridge of six arches; ft‘om hence, the traveller passes along the sea-beach 
to a rocky promontory, from whose summit is seen on the other side the Nahr-el-Keib, 
or river of the dog, running beautifully through a deep chasm in the mountains, and 
a very neat bridge over it This road is the Via Antoniana, and w^as cut by the emperor 
Antoninus, as is still testifled by an inscription cut in the side of the rock, and given 
by Maundreli. This river is the Lycus of the Greeks; according to Strabo, it was 
formerly navigable, although the stream is very rapid. The stone bridge is the work 
of Fakr-ei-den, the celebrated prince of the Druses, who perished in 1631. 

The Nahr-el-Kelh is the boundary of the patriarchates of Jerusalem and Antioch; 
The mountains, which are here very high and steep,, come down to the sea, leaving only 
the road between them and the bay: on their summits are some small convents, 
romantically situated : some travellers are fording the stream, and proceeding along the 
shore : it is yet early in the day : the valley at the end of this bay is cultivated, and 
studded with cottages. About two hours farther is the Nahr-Ibrahim, so called from 
a pacha of that name, perhaps the builder of the handsome bridge of one arch by which 
it is crossed. This river, like the Nahx-el-Kelb, issues forth from a deep chasm between 
the mountains : it is the ancient Adonis, and Maundreli was fortunate enough to see 
what may be supposed to be the occasion of that opinion which Lucian relates con- 
cerning this river, viz. that about certain seasons of the year, especially about the feast 
of Adonis, it is of a bloody colour, which the heathens regarded as proceeding from 
a kind of sjmpathy in the river for the death of Adonis, who was killed by a/wild boar 
in the, mountains out of which it rises. Something like tliis we saw actually come to 
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pass, for the water was stained to a surprising redness, and the sea was discoloured 
a great way on to a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a sort of red earth washed 
into the river by the violence of the rain.” 

The sides of the rocks in this vicinity are in many places covered with Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, and with symbolical figures sculptured upon its face, \yhose meaning 
cannot now be deciphered; probably they relate to the W'orship of Adonis formerly 
practised in these regions, for, according to tradition, temples and funereal solemnities 
were dedicated to Iiim near the spot where he perished The Nahr-ehKelb is clear 
and rapid, like most of the streams that fiow from Lebanon ; the shores rise, like two 
perpendicular walls of rock, two or three hundred feet in height, hi some parts occupying 
the whole ravine, in others leaving between its vraters and the rock a narrow margin 
covered with trees and rushes. In one part a ruined khan juts out on a point of the 
rock upon the very brink of the water, opposite a bridge, of which the arch is so tall 
and slender, that it cannot be crossed without trembling. Arab patience has cut in the 
face of the rocks forming this defile some narrow stone steps, which, althougli they 
hang almost perpendicularly over the flood, must yet be traversed on horseback. 

We trusted,” observes a late traveller, to the instinct of our sure-footed steeds; but 
the steepness of the steps, the smooth polish of the stones, and the depth of the 
precipice, made it at times impossible not to close our eyes. On this very path, a few 
years since, the pope's last legate to the Maronites %vas precipitated by a stumble of his 
horse into the gulf below, and perished. The path issues upon an elevated platform 
smiling with tillage, vineyards, and little Maronite villages. On an opposite hill appears 
a pretty modern house, of Italian architecture, with porticos, temces, and balustrades, 
constructed by Signor Lozanna, bishop of Abydos, for once a legate of the holy see in 
Syria, for his winter retreat” The country in the intexior, after passing this river, is 
still worthy of the praises wdiich the ancients bestowed on the haunts of Adonis and 
Venus: gardens of mulberry, fig, and olive trees; woods of pine, and ehesnut, and vine- 
yards, with many a torrent foaming through its noble crags, on whose crests and sides 
are neat villages, built of white stone. 

All he had loved and moulded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound. 

Grieved for Adonis. Mormng sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound. 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, ^ 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned. 

Pale ocean in unquiet slumber lay. 

And the wiM winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 

Whence are we ? and why are we t of what scene 

The actors or spectotors2 Great and meau 

Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 

AS long as skies are blue and fields are green, 

Evening must usher night, night urge the morrow. 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow.” 
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In the pagan mythology it is said that Adonis, the son of Myrrha, daughter of 
Cinyras, king of Cyprus, was boxn in Arabia, whither his mother had tied : he grew 
up a model of manly beauty, and was passionately beloved by Venus, who quitted 
Olympus to dwell with him. Hunting was his favourite pursuit, until, having gone to 
the chase against the entreaties of his mistress, he was mortally wounded in the thigh 
by a wild boar. This story appears to have been introduced into Greece fi*om Syria, 
According to Pausanias, Sappho sung of Adonis ; but it is by the Greek poets of later 
date, and their Latin imitators, Theocritus, Bion, and Ovid, that his story has been 
probably expanded, and invested with the elegance which is the peculiar character 
of the Grecian mythology. The Adonia are mentioned by Aristophanes among the 
Athenian festivals: the rites began with mourning for the death of Adonis, then changed 
into rejoicing for his return to life and to Venus, and concluded with a procession, in 
which the images of both were carried, with rich offerings. In Syria the worship 
of Thammuz, who was the same personage, was probably of much older date: the 
adoration of the latter was one of the abominations of Judah six centuries before the 
Christian revelation: thus in Ezekiel, ‘^‘^Turn thee yet again, and thou shalt see greater 
abominations that they do. Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the 
temple, which was towards the north; and, behold, there sat women weeping for 
Tammuz.’' .Bybias, a town near the river Adonis, was one of the chief seats of this 
warship. 


O weep for Adonis — ^lie is dead ! 

Wake, melancholy goddess, wake and weep, 

Yet wherefore ? Quench within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep. 

To that high capital, where kingly death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 

He came, and bought, with price of purest breath, 

A grave among the eternal. Come away, 

Haste while the vault of the blue Syrian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof I while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay. 

He will awake no more, oh, never moi’e ! 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 
The shadow of white death, and at the door 
Invisible corruption waits to trace 
Her wretched way to her dim dwelling-place. 

She fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries, 

^ Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some dream has loosened frona his brain/ 

She knew not 'twas her own, as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain.” 

Shbllbv* 
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SCENE IN MOUNT LEBANON, 

ABOVE THE VALLEY OF THE KADESHA, OR HOLY VALLEY. 

This is Lebanon, in her -wild and imperishable glory: solitary, her multitudes 
passed away, there is no voice in the air, save that of the eagle IVhat a pro- 
digal luxury of nature is here ! Forest, valley, precipice, cataract, almost unseen, 
untrodden — yet beautiful as if fresh from the Creator’s hand. Did the harvest ever 
wave on these helds, did the vineyards ever climb these eminences, or hamlets and 
villages people them ? there is a loneliness, a sadness, around, as if the words of the 
prophet were fulfilled, that Lebanon moiirneth, because the people are gone down 
from his shadow.” There is no confusion of objects in these exquisite wilds, no alpine 
chaos, of enormous fragments fallen from above, of impassable and obscure abysses; 
the painter might have dreamed of this scene, and then made an ideal picture : each 
fearful declivity has its covering and graceful forest, from which the groups of granite 
rocks break forth at intervals. The vallies, that seem so narrow at the top, are 
every one accessible by winding paths, to v/here the stream blesses as it winds, but 
blesses only a wilderness. The paths require a careful eye on the mule ; the steps, 
either natural or cut, that form part of the way, being sometimes several feet deep in 
the rock, and on the verge of a tremendous precipice : it is safest to travel here on foot. 
There is something so hushed in the solitude around: the tempest ^vakes terrifically 
here, but now it is noon-day: a summer’s day. The sound of waters comes faintly 
from beneath; many a weary step ere the traveller rests on their bank: the heat is 
oppressive, and the air so transparent, that the peaks of snow look, in the dazzling 
beams, like so many fiery crests, on which a few thin clouds are floating, like little isles 
faintly peopling a lone and beautiful sea. The Syrian guards and passengers were 
aimed; and, accustomed to the rugged path, walked as carelessly as on table -land: 
there is little danger to be apprehended from the bandit or the robber: the straggling 
soldiers are, during the quarrels and disputes of the chiefs, the most unsafe people to 
meet with. Many a projecting ledge, many a noble tree growing out of the clefts of 
the rock, invited to a few moments’ pause, to gaze on the defiles beneath, or on the rich 
banks of wild flowers on every side. There is no fear of passing the night in the woods, 
or in the shepherd’s hut; one of the most agreeable features of a tour in Lebanon, is the 
certainty of an excellent and hospitable asylum, at the close of almost every day’s journey. 
The gate of one of the numerous convents is sure to open to the wanderer, where a 
clean cell, a refreshing, and often luxurious repast, with the mountam wines, is soon 
prepared. Should it happen that no convent is within reach, the house of the Sheieh of 
the Maronite village is a welcome, and sometimes a better, substitute— most welcome, 
after a weary day’s march over heights, and gulfs, and savage ways. Dinner is at all 
iimes out of the question on such a journey; the traveller must be an epicure who 
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would pause, and be at the trouble of such an occurrence, in the heart and pith of his 
progress : a piece of bread, and a couple of cold eggs, boiled before starting, furnish an 
excellent meal, and may be taken en roiiic^ or by the side of a clear mountain stream, 
and occasion no delay or preparation : this was our almost daily repast at noon through 
SyrisL. On the height to the left, a fire was kindled hy a party of wandering moun- 
taineers, whom it might not have been peid'ectly pleasant to have encountered at night : 
yet the glare of their fire falling on the lidges of the mountain, would then have been 
more picturesque: it was now miserably blended with the sun. On the edge of the 
descent on the left, was a convent, perched like an eagle’s nest, looking down into 
the gloomy depths of the ravine: and were the shadows of evening falling around, 
the traveller would there have gladly sought a home, the strange and fantastic 
home of a night. How Avild and lone would be the peal of its bell over the abysses, 
the call to prayer, to meditation — Avhere the only associations were the torrent, the 
cavern, the dizzy precipice, and the midnight hymn mingling with the blast. 
Is this a place for religious joy and consolation, for hope, breaking through the veil of 
time into the splendours of eternity? To a sanguine temperament and stern intellect, 
this convent may be as dear and beneficial as a home among the loved scenes and 
friends of our earlier life : hut the majority of monks are not of this character. A life 
in this monastery is, as an old writer expresses, like the twilight going before the 
darkness of the gi*ave : like a solitary shepherd’s tent with no pasture around it, in a 
fading world.” There Avas scarcely any room in this nook for the industry of the fathers, 
who have often vineyards and mulberry plantations, the produce of which is sold : they 
have ahvays Avell-cultivated gardens ; perhaps even here may reside one of the numerous 
bishops of the mountain, Avho are often wise, polite, and patriarchal men, of simple 
habits and tastes, exhibiting in many instances a more edifying and interesting copy of 
apostolic spirit and manners, than is to be found in the wealthier churches of Europe. 
Poverty, or rather a decent competency, is their safeguard fi'om luxury and pride, and 
their mountain barriers keep out the temptations and seductions of the world: the 
rolling of carriage wheels, of titled or distinguished acquaintance and connexions, is 
never heard at their doors : no train of clerical expectants, or lovers of episcopal power 
and influence, is in their hall or at their table. The nobility of Lebanon is that of the 
spirit, shown by the faithful discharge of duties often very monotonous, and by seeking 
its excitements and pleasures in its sacred calling alone, for Lebanon has few others to 
oiFer ; the care of the convent-land and revenue, visits to the scattered flocks and their 
pastors, and the cultiv'ation of letters in the prelate’s ancient library. 

Is not such a condition fortunate, if contentment, a peaceful conscience, and a serene 
and exalted piety, be the ambition of its possessor? With few worldly cares, responsibi- 
lities or anxieties, and a life sufficiently active and influential for the exercise of the mind 
and the trial of faith and patience, such a man may look from his mountain walls Avith a smile 
of thankfulness, that his resting-place is free from the wave and the storm. He is not always 
deprived of the affections and endearments of domestic life; the Maronite bishops are per- 
mitted to marry, though, they by no means always avail themselves of this privilege. A few 
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also ol the Armciiiaii bishops, animated by the propTcss of liberal opjaioas aiul fec-hiiy?, 
even in Lebanon, have, within the last ten yern’s, throvn off the yoke of celibacy, a.nd i faeri 
to themselves wives. A priest of the mountain brought irp the rear of the ]>ariy, in 
Ills turban, robe, and beuid ; nioiiiited on Iiis siire-iuoted mule, iiubituated, like its 
inaster, to cross precipices and ravines; he \uis on iah way to his own home, bis ownro'-.f- 
tree, wliere the wife of liis bosom awaited him, in the midst of the village of liis finely, 
who would welcome the return cf their pastor. His cottage “was, probabl}^ as hiunble 
as the peasant’s; but in that humbleness there was no it ant, no privatiou: the iittlc, 
well-cultivated garden, the few, very few books, the coarse furniture; the attaeliirioiit oi‘ 
his people, with whom he lived as with one large family. Might not the priest of 
Lebanon, even with the errors of his creed, be a happy and pious man ? 


GOTHIC CASTLE. 

IN A VALLEY NEAU BATROUN. 


This scene, eharaetc-riatic of the often narrow and rugged vales of Syria, is on the 
confines of the territory of Tripoli, and about three miles from the sea, which is visible 
from the heights: the Castle is su]^posed to be a relic of the crusaders, and is a posilinn 
singularly fortified by nature, and almost impregnable in the age in wiiich it was 
defended. Here dwelt of old tlie soldiers of the Cross ; perhaps some of the chivalry 
of England, with a small band of retainers: savage as is the seclusioii} it is in the 
heart of a territory of exceeding^ beauty and wdiere a ruthless hand and 

licentious heart could find ample indulgence. This remarkable rock is perpendicular 
on all sides, being a hundred feet high, and five to six hundi’ed feet in circumference : 
the walls of the Castle are so uniform with, and so resemble, the sides of the rock, that 
they seem almost of one continued piece with them. It would make a famous bandit- 
hold, being in a slate of good preservation ; the gloomy scenery of the iron-like vale 
is in keeping with its dark and massive walls : it looks as if perched on the tun’eted 
cliff, to give a fine and wild finish to the scene. A rivulet runs beneath, crossed by 
a half-broken and massive arch, over which is the path leading through the valley. 
The heights to the right are luxuriantly spotted^ with trees : the benighted traveller, 
no khan being within reach, may seek the shelter of the decayed chambers and vaults, 
and, while his fire flashes on the hoary floor and walls, be thankful that he is sheltered 
from the wind and the dews of night: he may safely feel that he is lord of all he 
surveys : no host shall meet him in the morn with an eye craving for presents, while 
kindness is on the lips ; no slieich with an exorbitant demand, which may be lessened 
but not evaded; nor the sound at sunrise of the Turkish prayers, heard distinctly from 
room to room— first the low muttering, then the gradual swelling of the voice, and 
the names of Alla and Mohammed mingling loudly in the morning thanksgiving, 

N 
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Saence in the Gothic castle will be on the sleeping hours of the stranger, silence on 
his waking : no “ charm of earliest birds the cry of the jackal, that dismal watcher 
of the waste, ceases at the approach of morn. “ The valley, observes Lamartine, 
« here contracts, and is completely shut in by a rock ; this rock, whether it be natural, 
or hewn out of the side of the mountain which adjoins it, bears on its summit a gothic 
castle, in a state of complete preservation, but now the abode only of the jackal and 
the eagle ; staircases cut out of the solid rock communicate with terraces ranged one 
above another, protected by towers and battlements, and terminate on a platform, from 
whence rises up the donjon-keep pierced with loop-holes. A luxuriant vegetation 
covers the castle, its wnlls and turrets; immense sycamores have struck root in its 
halls, and rear their spreading heads above the crumbling roof; the ivy clinging to 
doors and windows; the lichens revealing here and there the colours of the stone; and 
the numberless parasitic plants, which hang in profuse and tufted festoons, give this 
fine monument of the middle ages the appearance of a castle framed of moss and ivy. 
A beautiful spring flov/s at the foot of the rock, shaded by three of the finest trees that 
can be imagined. They are a species of elm. The shadows of one of them covered 
our tents, our thirty horses, and the scattered group of our Arabs.” — The three noble 
trees praised by Lamartine are ilex, not elm ; they aiford a delicious resting-place to the 
traveller: the stream at their feet is bordered by oleander and myrtle. Tiie whole glen 
is fragrant to a degree with flowering myrtle and clematis. 


ANCIENT CEDARS IN THE FOREST OF I.EBANON. 


These are some of the very ancient trees : on the large trunk to the left many 
tourists have left their names. One of the latest is that of De Lamartine, the poet 
and traveller, carved industriously in large letters. An Arab tribe sometimes live 
in the forest, and were here at the time of this visit : the Sheich is conspicuous among 
the standing figures : this tribe is very hospitable and attentive to strangers : the cos- 
tume of the women is that of almost all the Christians in Mount Lebanon. Tradition 
asserts, and the people believe, that these aged trees are the remains of the forest that 
furnished timber for Solomon’s temple, three thousand years ago : and every year, on 
1 ransfiguration-day, the Maronites, the Greeks, and the Armenians, celebrate a mass 
here, at the foot of a cedar, upon a h omely altar of stone. It is certain that they were 
very ancient, even several hundred years ago: two centuries since, they w^ere twenty- 
five in number*, Pococke, a century ago, found fifteen standing, and the sixteenth w'as 
recently blown down ; Bui'ckhardt, in 1800, counted eleven or twelve : there are now 
but seven, and these axe of so prodigious a size, of an appearance so massive and 
imperishable, that it is easy to believe they actually existed in biblical times. Those 
which have fallen during the last t-wo centuries, have either perished through extreme 
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age and decay, while the occasional violence of the winds probably contributed to their 
fall. “The oldest trees,” observes Burckhardt, “are distinguished by having the 
foliage and small branches at the top only, and by four, five, and even seven trunks 
springing from one base. The branches and foliage of the others were lower, but I saw 
none whose leaves touched the ground, like those in Kew Gardens.” The trunks of the 
old trees are covered with the names of travellers, and other persons who have visited 
them. The trunks of the oldest trees seemed to be quite dead ; the wood is of a grey 
tint. The enormous tree to the left is the one that Maimdrell says he measured, and 
found it twelve yards six inches in girth, and thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
boughs : at above five or six yards fi’om the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each 
of which was equal to a great tree. They are difficult of approach, and are surrounded 
with deep snow, which is not passable until the middle of summer, when it begins to 
melt away: the ground on which they stand is uneven, being covered with rock and 
stone, with a partial hut luxuriant vegetation springing up in the interstices: their 
position, on the brow of the mountain, surrounded on every side by deep and solemn 
valleys, rocky and almost perpendicular descents, waterfalls and dreary dells, — has 
something sacred and a^vful in it : they seem as if placed in their splendid and perilous 
site, like centinels between time and eternity — the sad and deathless memorials of the 
days of the first, temple, when God dwelt among his people, in the visible glory between 
the cherubim, and in the blessings of earth and heaven, the proofs of his love. All 
else has perished : the temple, the city, the generations of men “like the sands of the 
sea-shore for multitude;” thrones, religions, principalities, and powers, have passed lilie 
the winds that howl through these branches : and the cedars have stood on their mouR« 
tain brow, immortal ! no voice has yet gone forth to hew them down utterly : the voice of 
time is hushed on this cloud-like brow; how often have they heard the rushing of his 
wings, “ going forth utterly to destroy,” and have put forth their leaves and their glo- 
rious branches with each season, fresh and strong as in the days of their youth. 

To the fancy of the spectator, seated on the grey rock by their side, there is some- 
thing mysterious yet beautiful, in the murmur of the wind through their recesses, like 
the wild tones of a harp, said to be touched by the hand of the distant dead, whose spirit 
is passing by : the hearer knows that he shall never listen to that sound again, in which 
there seems to be the voice of eternity.- The tree near Jerusalem, a venerable syca- 
more, beneath whose branches the prophet Isaiah was slain, — the aged olives of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, do not come on the memory or fancy like these cedars of 
Lebanon, — wdiose image is blended with the earliest pictures of our childhood,— with 
the ceiling, the walls, the pure gold, and all the glory and history of the first temple of 
the true God. Shall they live till that temple be again rebuilt, and the restored race 
of Israel again worship there? Perhaps, before they die, Palestine shall resound with 
the praises of the Lord, and the name of the Eedecmer shall be borne even to their 
mountain brow, from the lips of those who now despise Him. Then, and not till then, 
had they a voice, they might say, as of old, “Now, let us depart in peace;” we have 
seen the first dispensation, the second also has been fulfilled, and wu have waited on 
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eartli till the third and last manifestation to our lost land : it is time to depart Of their 
past as well as present appearance, the words of Ezekiel are heautiiully descriptive: 
‘^The fir-trees were not like his bouglis, and the chestnut- treses were not like his 
branches, nor^any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in his beauty : tliey all 
envied him : the cedar, with a shadowing shroud, and of an high stature, and his top 
was among the thick boughs: under his shadow dwelt the p(5u|_)le*” I'hc voice of pro- 
phecy has perhaps often been heard amidst the shades oi these saered trees : their 
name, and the images they suggested, often mingled in the stnuiis of inspiration. 
Is there an^r object in nature more dear to the poet; whether in the tempest they 
swung their aged arms to the sky, or the Maronite hymn rose sweetly Irom laiuititudcs 
kneeling around. The groves of all other lands, even the most ancioiit, the palm forests 
that were the pride of Egypt, the noble oak and fir-trees of Epdiraim and Carmel, — the 
euTse wdthexed them, or with the changing seasons they passed away : when the 
cedars also die, all these, in the words of sacred wi*it, o<‘ieli famous forest in the cid 
and new wwld, shall say, Art thou become like unto ns, cut down to the ground : 
art thou also become weak as we?’’ 

The small Arab tribe, some of whom are represented in the pkitc', come to live here 
when the snows are melted, in the beginning of July, and coiiduiie during the hot 
months : it is, to a simple and primeval people, a favourite and lovely residence, enjoy- 
ing an air that bears health on its wings, so pure and inspiring, from its very elevati}d 
site, and entire freedom from the heats that often prevail in the vallii^s and lower 
declivities. The Arabs pitch their tents in the forest, in a sort of half savage life, yet 
free fi’om its perils and habits : the stranger fads a friendly weleomo to their rude 
homes : they pass very many hours in the heat (d day beneath the Immclies of the 
cedars, conversing, smoking, or seated indolently, — sonic of the mothers swinging their 
children by a cord hung to one of the sacred branches, as if some virtue were thence 
derivable, or healing quality to some bodily disease. Perliaps the men, from a super- 
stitious feeling, find a peculiar pleasure, unknown elsewhere, in smoking their long 
pipe, seated on a fallen branch or trunk : it must bo confessed, that their attitude and 
looks, in this loved reverie and indulgence, however in keeping with Orientalism, are 
somewhat at variance with the more refined and enthusiastic reverie of tlie stranger, 
■who ■v.'ould rather be alone in such a spot, than exposed to the fixed and curious gaze 
of some YQiing Arab mother^ or the voice of her child. 
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THE GREAT KHAN, AT DAMASCUS. 


These khans are the hotels of the East : the observation of Dr. Johnson, that the 
warmest welcome met with, in life’s dull round, was at an inn, provided a man had 
money in his pocket, — will scarcely hold good here. Open to all comers, from all lands, 
at all hours of the day, never of the night, the doors of the khan are not closed to the 
poor ; the shabbily-dressed wanderer, whom the world has forsaken, will not find a cold 
and harsh welcome. This spacious khan may be said to be the grand hotel of Asia, 
where her various sons meet together, not for the purposes of ostentation or luxury, of 
expenditure or indulgence — but to buy and to sell, to display the useful as well as 
tasteful productions of their own lands, and to carry back, in return, those of Syria, 
Egypt, and Turkey. No clanging of doors, ringing of bells, hurried footsteps and voices 
of domestics and guests, rolling of carriage-wheels : there is one sound, heard amidst, 
and often above, the converse of the people — the fountain's fall, that seems almost like 
the speaker's call to order, in our House of Commons, and by its clear, steady, sweet 
reverberation, to remind the men of the East that loud speaking is a curse, and to recall 
them to a more subdued tone. The lonely and the friendless man will here be sure to 
meet his fellow ; he may retire into the more shaded and silent parts of the building; 
and ere he has smoked and ruminated loiig, a little group, of similar or perhaps better 
fortunes, will gather round him : they will gaze calmly and without envy on the rich 
merchants, on their handsome robes and pipes, and many attendants : the envy and the 
thirst of wealth is not a frequent feeling in the T urldsh breast Why did not Hafiz or 
Sadi wTite in praise of a noble caravanserai ? what are banks of flowers, or roses, or the 
palm grove ? what are the shades of the cedar and sycamore forest, compared to its solid 
comforts, its cool and grateful gloom? Muses of Persia and Arabia! ye ought to have 
known, that after a man has travelled all day through a sultiy land, it is not a lonely Joy 
he sighs for, beneath “ a great rock,’’ or a murmuring grove, or beside a stream ; it is the 
kind, the social congregating of his fellow-men, the welcome meeting of the people 
of many nations, beneath the roof-tree of a goodly khan. It feels like a home, where 
each traveller enters, and gazes round him with a like glad feeling, and seems to say 
within himself, “ We are wayfarers for a night; our fires shall burn; our words be peace 
and good-will to each other : we have each come from his own distant land, from flimily 
and friends ; and to-morrow's mn shall send us forth, to see each other's face no more 
for ever/’ 

This edifice is entered by a gate of fine Arabic architecture, through whieh strangers 
and men of business are continually passing on horseback and on foot Here assemble 
the merchants and traders of Damascus, to meet and confer with those of other lands ; 
to inspect the merchandise, the goods, the precious things, which have travelled long 

o 
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and wearily, during weeks, and even months, across the deserts. Here come to lodge, 
for a few or many days, till his speculation is completed, his cameUoads sold, and his 
purchases made, the Persian, the Egyptian, the Bedouin Arab, the Mussulman of 
Hindostan, and the Druse, with his worsted dress wrought in small stripes of red and 
black. In some parts, piles of goods covered the stone floor, by whose side was their 
thoughtful owner: a group was seated in another part, cross-legged, and dictating to a 
scribe the account of their sales or concerns : a grave and wealthy personage, earnestly 
accosted by two humbler acquaintances, was receiving their salutations coolly : and in 
a corner, a person, elevated a little above the few around him, was addressing them with 
some energy and action : had his audience been more numerous and devoted, he might 
have passed for a story-teller. This large area, or ground floor, is not, however, the 
aristocratic part of the edifice : flights of stone steps lead to the upper stories, in which 
are numerous chambers, unfurnished and carpetless, with a single window or casement, 
which are hired by the merchant or traveller, and are the more select portion of the 
building. Here he is attended by his own servants ; or, should he not have any, it is 
easy to hire them : his meals are prepared and brought to him, and here he also receives 
his acquaintances and visitors. The roof of this splendid khan is very lofty, and 
supported by granite pillars : in the midst is a large dome ; an imnicnse fountain is in the 
centre of the floor, around which are the warehouses for the various merchants; there 
is a circular gallery above, into which the chambers of the guests open. 

Little privacy can be enjoyed here ; it is a place of business, wliere the love of traffic 
and gain is paramount, and renders the wealthy trader iuditFerent to the conveniences 
and enjoyments which he has left in his distant home. His bed laid on the floor of the 
chamber, the fire kindled on the bare hearth ; if he be fastidious, a few articles of hand- 
some furniture can instantly be procured from the great bazar, to which the khan 
adjoins. At evening, a circle is often formed in the large area beneath, around the 
fountain, where the men of business gather, and, while the light falls dimly through the 
dome, smoke and talk over their hopes and ventures. But in the khan, each individual 
is too intently occupied, actively or meditatively, to attend to the concerns of Iris 
neighbour : espionage or suspicion have little place here ; the robber of the desart, the 
dervish, the trader in jewels, or slaves, or costly array, the soldier of fortune, — dwell 
together with an air of indifference and civility ; and often, from the casual meeting in 
a khan, whether in the -city or desart, intimacies are formed, that endure, and cast a mer- 
ciful influence over the future life. 

1 Ms khan, observes Lamartine, in his sanguine description, ^Tias been built by 
Ilassad Pacha, within the last forty years. A people who possess architects capable of 
designing, and workmen capable of executing, such a monument, cannot be characterized 
as dead to the arts. These khans are generally built by wealthy pachas, who bequeath 
them to their families, or to the cities which they are desirous to enrich ; they yield 
great revenues. It exhibits an immense cupola, whose boldly-constructed arch reminds 
one of that of St Peter’s at Home it is equally supported by granite pillars. Guards 
cue on the watch both day and night, to ensure the security of the khan; large stables 
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are provided for the horses belonging to travellers or caravans : beautiful fountains 
spout forth refreshing streams around the khan; the gate is one of the richest specimens 
of Moresque architecture, as well in conception as in all its details, and one of the most 
striking in point of effect, to be seen in the world. The Arabian style of architecture 
may there be recognised in its full perfection.” 


FORTIFIED CLIFFS OF ALAYA, 


COAST OF CARAMANIA. 


These vast precipices of Alaya drop perpendicularly into the sea, which has wmin 
caverns in their base, and their summits are lined with ancient towers, probably of the 
middle ages. The town is partly seen at the foot of the declivity, up which the houses 
seem to climb, so as almost to rest on each other : the numerous walls and tow^ers which 
still exist prove how anxious its former possessors w^ere to make the place impregnable. 
The cliffs are between five and six hundred feet high above the sea, and continue equally 
perpendicular to sixty or seventy feet below it ; at a little distance from the shore, they 
are lost under the lofty mountains of the interior, but close in they have a magnificent 
appearance. They consist of a compact white limestone, tinged here and there vdth 
red. The general aspect of the town and its vicinity exactly coincides with the short 
description Strabo gives of Coracesium, the first town of Cilicia | and the barren ridges 
of Mount Taurus, which here come down to the shore, sufficiently indicate the begin- 
ning of that rugged coast. Other circumstances concur in proving the identity of these 
places ; for we find that Coracesium shut its gates against Antiochus, when all the 
remaining fortresses of Cilicia had submitted. It was afterwards selected hj the 
pirates, from their many strongholds, to make a last stand against the Romans ; and 
certainly no place on the whole coast was so well calculated to arrest the march of a 
conqueror, or to bid defiance to a fleet, as these commanding precipices. On the top of 
a high conical hill, about three miles north-west of Alaya, and two miles from the coast, 
are the deserted remains of an ancient town : it was surromided with vralls ; the ruins 
of a handsome temple were found there, much broken sculpture, and many Greek 
inscriptions ; but they are all monumental, in honour of different individuals, and throw 
no light on the former name of the place. Laertes is described by Strabo as a fortress 
built on a hill, the shape of which is like a woman’s breast, and the above hill has mani- 
festly this peculiar form. Diogenes Laertius was a native of this town. 
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In approaching Alaya along the coast, several villages and castles are passed, of 
comparatively recent construction, 3’'et all ruined and deserted, and affording a striking 
picture of the rapid impoverishment of this part of the Turkish empne. The present 
importance of the town is not great, although it is the capital of a pashalic ; the streets 
and houses are miserable ; there are few mosques, and they are mean ; there are no 
perceptible signs of commerce, and the population does not exceed two thousand. The 
vestiges of ancient buildings do not possess much interest; there is here no harbour, 
and the anchorage is indifferent. The view of the town-walls and steep, to whose bosom 
they cling, is so picturesque and fantastic, that it resembles a chess-board placed on its 
end; open to the sweep of the southerly winds, without trees or shelter. There is a small 
isle, with a castle on it, near the shore : a useless, at least an uncultivated soil, rarely 
pressed by the traveller’s foot : no incitement to industry or activity; little intercourse 
with other nations or places; the grossest ignorance, bigotiy, and brutality— such are 
the characteristics of Alaya and its people. 

Wherever the industrious colonists of ancient Greece formed a maritime settlement, 
they endeavoured hy art to supply the deficiencies of nature ; and it is not probable that 
a place of such strength and consequence should have been left destitute of some shelter 
for its vessels. There was probably a mole here in ancient times ; and Captain Beaufort, 
in his rapid and admirable sketch of the whole of this rarely-visited coast, observes, that 
he was restrained from searching for the remains of this mole, from an anxiety not to 
give offence to the peevish prejudices of the inhabitants. An isolated position, like that 
of Alaya, though it looks from the sea like a little Gibraltar, is a dreary home, where 
the Turk dreams and frets away his life, deprived of all the associations and little indis- 
pensable luxmies and excitements which seem to form the art and part of his existence ; 
no gi’oves, even in the rocky cemetery— no fountains, no coffee-houses but of the meanest 
kind — ^howis he to bear “ the many ills and cares that flesh is heir to?” he must sit on 
the rugged beach, or the limestone rock, and smoke his pipe, and look on the wild waste 
of waters, or on the mouldering and broken ruins of old walls and towers, while the sea- 
bird’s shriek rings in his ear. In the hot season, the white cliffs cast fiercely and dis- 
mally back the glare of the sun, all shadowless, flowcrless— no soft green bank, no loved 
palm or sycamore : in winter, the violence of the wind and the surge often keep him 
within doors, where his thin walls and comfortless rooms are pierced by the blast: if he 
has ever read the Arabian Nights, or heard of Cairo or Constantinople, what visions of 
glory and blessedness must they seem- —what a mockery of Alaya! 
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RHODES* 

FROM THE HEIGHTS NEAR SIR SIDNEY SmTffs VILLA* 

This is part of an extensive view from the heights above Rhodes, near a villa occupied 
by Sir Sydney Smith. On the left is the harbour, protected by the castle : it is a beauti- 
ful and sheltered basin, and on the two sides of its entrance the Colossus formerly stood, 
with a foot on each opposite point, so that vessels could only enter the harbour by passing 
between the legs, which Avere at a sufficient distance apart The site of this colossal 
statue was the most picturesque in the world ; its form beaten by a thousand storms, and 
in its hand a small pharos gave light to the mariner, both near and afar, through the 
darkness of night : yet if the descriptions of this figure were not given by credible writers, 
it would be difficult to believe, from the extent and singularity of the position it occupied, 
that the tale was not invented, or strangely embellished. The large and gloomy edifice 
on the right of the harbour is the gothic castle of the famous Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem ; and the massive walls of the toAvn are seen stretching to the right : in the 
middle of the tow another old gothic tower is seen, and several mosques ; to the extreme 
right is part of a deserted harbour. The villas on the left, richly embosomed in gardens, 
are without the gates : the land on the opposite side of the broad channel is Asia Minor, 
with its long and hold range of mountains. 

The beauty of this view, which is unsurpassed in the East, is augmented by the 
excessive purity of the atmosphere : how clearly, almost ethereally, distinct is each distant 
bark on the channel, and each mountain-peak, precipice, and forest of Asia ! it is a 
splendid panorama, over which at noon there is a pale purple hasie, like a faint shroud, 
which, as the sun sinks lower, melts away. The ruins of the ancient kingdoms of Asia 
Minor, stretched out upon the opposite capes and hills, desolate and solitary, are almost 
visible to fancy's eye ; at least there are dim forms and shadows that resemble them. 
Early in the morning, (and whoever resides in the Archipelago must be an early riser,) 
there is a bracing, inspiring freshness in the air, which is perfectly delightful : the sea- 
breezes have no humidity or heaviness, but seem almost to partake of the dry and 
exhilarating quality of the air of the deserts. What a contrast is here between the often 
shelterless shores and wastes, the comfortless homes, or the Turcoman's tent, of Asia 
Minor — and the delicious refuge of Rhodes, which in a few hours can be enjoyed. Did 
life more often present such startling and indelible contrasts, how much sweeter and deeper 
would be its draught ! is not the monotony, the daily, yearly, gentle tide and usage of oim 
existence, one of its sorest ills ? the memory becomes unpeopled, like a forsaken khan, on 
which the sun falls beautifully by day, and the shadow at evening, by whose side there is 
the fountain and the palm — but no passengers of many nations come and lodge there, and 
light their fires, and tell their tales widi vivid welcomes, and recount their successes, joys 
and passions, till the morning sends them into the wilrlerness again. 

In the little land-locked harbour, the vessels lie as securely almost as in a dock : the 
day on which the writer landed, was some Turkish festival, and the gates were closed at 
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noon, during the hour of worship in the mosques ; he was glad to take refuge from the 
heat in a barber’s shop, among the houses at the water’s edge: a Turkish barber 
is more of a gentleman in bearing and pretension than any of his fraternity in the rest of 
the world ; he politely invited the stranger to sit down and rest, till the gates should be 
opened, which would be in an hour or two : he was well dressed, and had several 
assistants, and his full share of fluency of speech. The scene within and the scene with- 
out were amusingly at variance ; the beautiful basin was as calm as that of the barber, and 
its little wave scarcely lifted itself to fall with a mimic moan before the door; there were 
several vessels of various nations on its bosom, their crews stretched, and mostly sleeping on 
the deck : between the rocks of the entrance, as through a vista, were seen the mountains 
of Asia Minor, and the thin clouds of noon resting on their sides and summits : within 
the shop were Turks, and Greeks, and mariners, the former Aveli dressed and of a lordly 
air, talliiiig earnestly with the master, some waiting their turn, others beneath the 
tonsor’s hands, with hare scalps, uttering grave sentences at each breathing interval 
There was no coffee-house or place of refreshment without the gates : no breeze came 
from the harbour ; even the long shadow of the Colossus would have been welcome : the 
barber’s shop was an asylum, though not a cool one ; while the customers, the clash of 
tongues, the anxious movements, the hot water, made the hour pass very slowly. But 
when the gates were opened, it was like entering the Happy Valley of llasselas from the 
wastes beyond — broad streets, foot-pavements, groups of trees, clean, nice-looking dwellings; 
the llhodiaiis appeared iji that moment to be the most enviable and the best lodged people 
in the Levant. It was an absolute pleasure to walk up and down the streets : the trottoir 
was at first, both to the eye and foot, a very incredible object — never to be beheld in the 
proudest capitals of Turkey: none of their princes ever knew such an indulgence, or 
would have dreamed of it in their most imaginative hours. No caliph in his nightly 
rounds, to espy the real state and feelings of his people, not even Earoun el Raschid, 
ever walked on a foot-pavement : even in Rhodes, the brains of the faitliful did not invent 
or their hands perpetrate it; the Christians bestowed this exceeding great luxury find 
convenience on the town. The pavement of Turkish towns and cities is execrably bad, 
(imposed of small stones, unevenly laid, and most unpleasant to the foot : the streets of 
Cairo, which are mostly stoiieless, are comfortable in comparison to those of Constanti- 
nople : they are hard and tolerably smooth, being, as it were, mac-adamised, of earth only, 
dried and baked in the heat, and, as rain rarely falls there, they arc never turned into 
mud and mire, which would soon be the case in a wet season. 

The villa occupied by Sir Sydney Smith was splendidly situated on a gentle eminence 
above the town, with the full benefit of the sea-breezes. In his various w'andermgs and 
adventures in many lands, the defender of Acre was never so exquisitely lodged ; his 
flagship riding in the channel, or at anchor in its frequent calms: the perfumed shades of 
the orange, lemon, and sycamore trees of his garden : the Ml of his own fountain, broken 
at morn and eve by the signal-gun of the Pompe, its echoes borne over the hills of Rhodes 
and far away to the Asian mountains. 
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THE PASS OF BEILAN,— MOUNT AM ANUS. 

ON THE APPROACH PROM ANTIOCH. 

About six hours from Antioch, and in the caiavan road to tbaftown and Aleppo, 
is the town of Beilan, in the gorge of Mount Aroanus. When yet about three hours 
distant, the traveller comes to the Khan of the Black Myrtle, so called horn the quantity 
of that shrub in the neighbourhood, where there is a narrow pass, and a hamlet of 
mountaineers, who claim a tribute from every traveller or caravan that passes. A little 
beyond the Khan of the Black Myrtle is a castle on the top of a precipice to the left 
of the road, in a most romantic situation ; half an hour hence is a paved way to Beilan — 
but for which, in winter, the road would be, from the nature of the soil and the rains, 
impassable. Beilan is situated on either side of a deep, iiarrovq and elevated valley : a 
stream from the mountains rushes through the middle of the town, and three or four 
aqueducts cross the valley, of ancient construction, and they are still in use. The 
houses almost climb up the sides of the fine descents, or stand boldly on the brink : the 
night was advanced, the moon was some hours risen, and shone full on the village and 
the declivities: it was a luxury to the wanderer to pass such a night in Beilan: as he 
wound slowly up the steep path, and looked on the picturesque homes, fi’om many of 
whose casements the light was glancing : in a few moments his mattrass would be placed 
on the hospitable floor, the fire blaze bright, the cup of cofiee and the pipe be put into 
his hand ; and then — ^how beautiful to seek repose on the terraced roof I can his eyes 
close in slumber while the moon is in all her lustre on the precipices, on the groves, 
and on the crests of Amanus, far above his head ? On the loft is the cemetery of the 
generations of Beilan : on the right, the mosque, with its dome and minaret ; the large 
khan is above, almost leaning against the rock, its little windows pierced by the rays : 
the ancient aqueduct crosses the ravine, and a mountain rivulet is beneath its arch. The 
charm of an asylum in a wild and weary region was felt by the miter in a similar night in 
Palestine : the guide had lost the way, and each step seemed to lead farther from every 
thing like a roof, and the heath and the rock were gathering faster on every side — whm 
the bark of a dog, far to the left, induced us to turn in that direction ; and soon, kind 
and mingled voices bade us welcome; the young women of the family prepared and 
served the supper, and afterwards the mountain song, in its native wildness, broke on 
the night There was excellent wine, as at Beilan : the girls were tall and well made, 
with fresh complexions, and dark hair that hung on their shoulders in plaited tresses. 
How quickly the feeling of home gathers round the heart, amidst kind words and atten- 
tions, looks of welcome and mercy I The blazing wood-fire — the soul-fek ballad of the 
mountaineer— the neatness and comfort of his home—his interesting family,— were so 
sweet a contrast to the friendless world around us, that as the flame glanced over roof 
and wall, they looked as if they were our own, and we had long dwelt in this strange 
land,” After a few hours, we resolved to sleep, net beside the warm lieartl), but in the 
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brilliant moonlight on the terraced roof, where lake and valley, mountain and convent, 
were as distinct as in the day — a vivid yet \dsionary scene. 

The little cemetery of Beilan had none of the gloom of an Eastern burial-place ; the 
light was full on its bosom, broken by the shadovrs of its rude monuments, whose inscrip- 
tions told not of the faith or hope of Christ : yet its hushed and pastoral character might 
well recall the exquisite lines of Wilson on a purer scene. 


How sweet and solemn, all alone, 

With rewerend step, from stone to stone. 
O'er interyeiiing flowers to move — 

And hear, in the calm air ahove^ 

Time onwards, softly flying; 

To meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the dead and dying I 
Across the silence seem to go 
With dreara-like motion, wavery, slow, 
And shrouded in their folds of snow, 

The friends we loved long, long ago I 
And while we gaze, how dim appears 
This world^s life, through a mist of tears I 
Vain hopes 1 wild sorrows ! needless fears I 
Such is the scene around me now : 

A little clnirch-yarcl, on the brow 
Of the vrild Alpine hill : 

And loudly, here, is heard the flow 
Of the lone mountain-rill. 

What lulling sound, and shadow cool. 
Hangs half the dark sepulclires o’er, 

From thy green depths, so beautiful, 

Thou gorgeous sycamore ! 


HOUSE OF GIRGIUS ADEEB, AT ANTIOCH. 


Hospitality to the stranger was the virtue of the East in ancient times, when it 
derived from the pastoral life of the patriarchs a charm, a simplicity, and a picturesque- 
ness which is rarely found at present, save among the Arab tribes, who dwell in tents 
amidst their flocks and pastures. It seems to be the heritage of this people, even from 
the earliest tradition of their existence, even fi’om the days of Esau : they are kind to 
the stranger who halts at their door ; a repast is set before him, a lodg.ing for the night 
is offered. The writer, when crossing an extensive plain in Syria, was obliged to put 
to the proof the hospitality of these people, whose encampment stood most invitingly in 
the way, the only habitations in the wilderness, if the expression may be applied to a 
vast tract of wild and rich pasture land. The tents were pitched on a long line, near a 
small and rapid stream; the numerous fl^ocks and herds were grazing on every side. 
Since day-break we had kavelled five or six hours, and had begun to look wistfully 
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around, in hope that some column of smoke might invite to rest and rcfreshmentj 
however rude : the roof of a khan would have been a cheerless sight, its dim interior, its 
cool fountain, its ancient pillars, were not what we desired at this moment: we were 
imngry and thirsty, and might remain so till tlie day should set. Like the tops of a 
grove of palms to the desert pilgrim, seemed to us the white tents of the Arabs, wdiile 
yet afar oif: in the middle, and loftier than the others, was that of the Sheieh: we 
dismounted at the entrance, and were received with a simple and cordial welcome : a 
handsome carpet was spread on the door, on which we sat down, and were served, in 
about half an hour, with a plentiful meal, for which we could offer no remuneration ; it 
would have been received as an insult. Our stay was short: but we were free to remain 
the. whole day or night as their guests, to eat from the same pilau of rice, from the 
same bowl of cream and butter, and unleavened cake, and to rest beneath the same 
tent, which was divided into several apartments, at night. 

The attachment of this remarkable people to the usages of their ancestors is 
inviolable : the prophet Jeremiah, when warning the Jews of their disobedience to God, 
adduces the fidelity of the Rechabites to the command of their ancestors, as an admirable 
model for their imitation. For this cause,” it was said, “ Jonadab the son of Rechab 
shall hot Want a man to stand before me for ever.” The fulfilment of these words, even 
to this day, may appear almost incredible to many : to the lover of prophecy, this fulfil- 
ment will be full of interest. When the Rev. Mr. Woolf resided in Jerusalem, he w^as 
one day visited by several men, in the Arab costume, who had come from the wilderness, 
where they dwelt ; a conversation ensued between them and the missionary, wdiose eyes 
flashed with jo^?-, and his gestures, when he spoke, were as energetic as those of his 
guests: the writer, who was present at tliis remarkable interview, inquired the cause 
of so much emotion, and was answered, that these strangers had declared themselves 
to be the lineal descendants of the Rechabites, and, like their ancestors, had inviolably 
obeyed the command, ‘'Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons for ever* 
neither shall ye build house, nor plant vineyards, but all your days ye shall dwell in 
tents,” Their history of themselves and their people, during many ages, %vas clear and 
simple : they had ever received and obeyed from their fathers, they said, the command 
of old delivered; they had never drank wine, though living in or near a country by whose 
inhabitants it was generally drunk : they had never built houses, or lived in villages, 
hamlets, or towns, but had always dwelt in tents. They were fine bealthy-looking men, 
of great simplicity of mind and manners, and very intelligent: the joy of the missionary 
at this discovery amounted to rapture, and when he expatiated on this accomplishment 
of prophecy, on this singular fidelity, his words seemed to borrow the wild eloquence 
of the desert : he felt that it was an indelible moment, such as even his wandering career 
could rarely give. They Hstened attentively while he spoke, for they felt also that this 
sympathy ip a stranger, this delight and interest in their history, was very rare to be 
found. In the course of the conversation, they said, that the existence of their people 
was very ancient; that, in their traditions, Heber the Kenite was the founder of the tribe, 
by the hand of whose wife Jael, Sisera was slain while reposing in the tent. Perhaps 
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.he history of the world cannot furnish an instance of greater, or as great fidelity ana 
religious observance of an ancestral command. 

It was a strange thing to hear these men of the wilderness, in the heart of the lost 
Jerusalem, talk thus familiarly and earnestly of the ancient times of Scripture : to the 
Missionary’s fancy, the people of old seemed to live again ! were not the Kenites and 
the Rechabites dwellers in tents, simple in manners and language, even as these faithful 
and pastoral men, who held not the faith of Mohammed, but seemed to live apart from 
the concerns and excitements of towns and cities; they sowed no fields, built no walls, 
tasted no wine in a dry and thirsty land, and perpetuated the command of their fathers 
even to their latest posterity. This interview took place in the Armenian convent, in 
the lodging of the Missionary, a room well carpeted and divaned all round the walls : 
he was here in possession of every comfort, and of every facility for his Mission, being 
permitted by the authorities to see people of all nations in his apartment — Turks, 
Greeks, Catholics, and Jews : on this chosen ground he should have lingered longer ; he 
was here highly favoured with the countenance of the Turkish governor, the kindness of 
his Armenian hosts, and with golden opportunities of usefulness ; but patience shall 
have her perfect work” can never be the motto of this eminent man ; the spirit of rest- 
lessness and enterprise, ever reaching impatiently to the things that are before, hurried 
him from land to land, and subsequently bore himto the heart of Africa : perhaps, amid her 
burning deserts and friendless huts, he oft remembered^ in the hour of sorrow and 
bereavement, the peaceful and friendly home of Jerusalem, where his words were 
listened to with reverence and attention, and he wandered every day, meditating or con- 
versing with his countrymen, through the fields and valleys of the City of God. 

The Plate represents a scene of hospitality, not in the desert or the tent, but in the 
city of Antioch, Girgius Adeeb, the host, was delighted to welcome travellers to his 
house, by day or night, or both : and declined to accept, even from the wealthiest, any 
remuneration. So free, so general a welcome, if riiil-roads and steam-packets should 
ever visit Antioch, would be found grievously expensive. We first met him at 
Siiadeah, at Mr. Barker’s, and an invitation to his house at Antioch instantly followed. 
Such an invitation is not only a comfort and luxury, but an absolute charity, in a half- 
ruined and comfortless place like Antioch, where there is no convent, opening wide its 
massive gate, and affording a secure asjdum, a clean ceil, and welcome repast The 
dwelling of Girgius was a good one : it rests upon the ancient wall of the city, and from 
the divan windows on the left you look out upon the Orontes and the distant mountains, 
and in the opposite direction is a glimpse of the walled heights above the city : the 
harem, or woman’s abode, is on the right, in light, and near the door is the well, and 
servants fetching water, not muffled, like the Turkish females, for Girgius was a Christian. 
The offices are at right angles with the harem, but are not seen : the children of the 
host are playing about : the door at the corner opens into the sleeping-rooms for the 
pxests, who rest on a broad low divan, continued around the room ; a servant is carry- 
ing refreshments up the steps of the divan ; and some merchants are conferring with 
Girgius, who is seated, with a pipe in his hand, just without the rails of the divan 
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A jar of precisely similar make and size to those in the plate formed part of onr baggage 
in Syria, to carry wine, when it chanced to be very good, and was filled at intervals 
and far between:” the young woman, playing with the child, is clad in the tunic, 
or short vest, v/hich is embroidered : the large and full pantaloons of silk reach little 
more than half w^ay down the leg : the shoes, of yellow leather, turn up sharp at the 
point ; the child’s dress, like that of most children of good condition in the East, is 
tasteful and picturesque, and more becoming and graceful to that age than the European 
costume. In the foreground are the nahrguillies, or pipes, for smoking with water. 
Two large citron-trees afford a scanty shade. 

In the house of Girgius, the traveller felt completely at home, a rare yet blessed 
feeling in the East : if he w^ere a traveller of taste and independence, his visit, though 
prolonged to many days, was considered a favour. It was usual, on departing, to give 
handsomely to the servants : the chief of these was Debro, who figures in the foreground 
of the plate, a knowing, bustling, and useful steward to his master, and particularly 
obliging to all travellers. In the evening there was generally quite a re-union in the 
house of Girgius, and an excellent supper laid out, to which ample justice was always 
done : before seating, raid was served out in small glasses, as an appetizer: here were to 
be met Aleppines in their rich furs, Turks, Christians, officers of the Pasha; among the 
latter was a fine young Pole, in the medical service, personally attached to Ibrahim 
Pasha, and overlooking all his faults, clenching every argument with Monsieur, il paie 
bien ses employes.” 


DER-EL-KAMAR, AND THE PALACES OF BETEDDEIN. 


The palace of the Emir Beshir is in front, that of his sons on the height above. 
The gathering of the chieftains, and of the troops hastening to the standard of Ibrahim, 
is ceased : the courts of the Emir are emptied of the eager crowds of horsemen and 
footmen, and in comparison there is silence in the halls of CuthuHiii, and the grey 
thistle bends its head to the blast, and seems to say, the time of my departure is near 
The aged lord of the palace, on his divan within, his white beard sweeping his breast^ 
must also feel that hs departure is not far off. Can he meet it without inquietude, 
without pain? Rarely do Oriental princes exhibit, in old age, a picture of that sunset 
of the heart, whose last light and glory is so dear, so enviable, and sinks slowly but 
to awake again with that day without night” A career of strong excitement and 
change, often of violence and crime, make men cling intensely to life, when ambition 
has been successful, though the sceptre is clasped in the withered hand. The EmiPs 
hand was red with blood, which the beautiful white robe that covered him from head to 
foot, and the diamonds of matchless lustre that glittered in its folds, could not cover, could 
not dim. The powerful chiefs of rival tribes had been put to death, with their children. 
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within the walls of his palace: many rich princes had thdr eyes put out, their pos- 
sessions confiscated, and were then living in exile with their families, in the remote 
villages of Lehanon. He would justify such deeds by the plea of necessity, and 
maintain, that under the selfish despotism of the Sultan, and the strife and jealousy 
of the Syrian governors, no just and peaceful ruler could prosper. But all the waters 
of Lelmnon cannot quench the thirst of power and plunder of its princes : blood alone 
can quench it, and it is shed freely. 

The scenery around the palace of Beteddein is favourable to cold and merciless 
thoughts, and, should any faint throb of conscience be left, is favourable also to remorse 
It is not a place in which a man who loves the soft and gentle sights of this world 
w^ould like to meet his last enemy: savage dells, barren crags, and precipitous paths 
on every side: below, the stern and sunless ravines unfold their withered bosoms, 
bathed by unlovely streams, as if to say, These, stranger, are the dark and cruel 
places of Lehanon, not her glories.” Above, has the town of Der-el-Kamar any 
attractions? — its bald houses climbing up the rugged declivities, and almost resting on 
each other’s roofs. Yet, liigher, there are summits without beauty or sublimity. The 
writer passed twelve days at Der-ehKamar and Beteddein, the most disconsolate and 
destitute days of all his journey. The roar of a watei'fall from a mill-dam not far off, 
fifty feet high, rose above that of the torrents of rain ; the sun looked forth at long 
intervals with a ghastly smile on palace, prison-like vales, and ferocious heights — 
one of those bold and picturesque coup-d’oeils, at first greatly to be admired, but, ere 
long, wearisome, gloomy, and depressing. How welcome to gaze on the distant sea, 
w^hich rose gladl}-, like the face of a friend in a desert, through a wide* opening in the 
hills; the sun was on its blue waves, breaking in light — even their voice seemed to 
come from afar, and say, “ Come away to lovelier scenes ” Alas ! we could not : for 
the storm returned; it was the rainy season, the clouds fell dark and heavy on the cliffs, 
and the roads were impassable. There are groups of trees here and there, scattered 
over the surface of the declivities, but they look like strangers, and afford a scanty 
shelter or shade : the palm, the mulberry, the fig tree, are there. O groves of Egypt, 
over whose fall the people lamented, and the wail of the nation went up as for the 
first-born — ^how glorious would you be on these descents ! It cannot he supposed that 
Der-el-Kamar is rich in gardens ; Semiramis would have found it difficult to have hung 
any of her airy gardens here. Tlie young women of the place are a fine and healthful 
race, of rather fair and florid complexion: their stature is heightened by the singular 
ornament worn on the top of the head, a silver horn, a foot high, with strange figures 
and characters carved on it, is placed upright on the head, and the cloke or robe 
drawn over it, so as to fall gracefully down on each side of the face. Perhaps this 
very ancient custom is alluded to in the Psalm, « They shall not lift up their horn 
on Hgh : their horn shall be exalted.” The people are civil and respectful to strangers, 
clean in their persons and attire, and neatly dressed. There is little delicacy or 
elegance of feature or form in the women, whose persons are rather robust: they 
have the frank and kindly look of mountamecrs : in their dwellings luxury does not 
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enter, or comfort find a home ; the traveller is rarely invited to cross the threshold. 
The vine is carefully cultivated, and produces a strong, sweet white whio, of 
which about a quart may be purchased for a shilling: excellent beef, equal to that of 
England, is also to be had here, as in most other parts of Lebanon, The cidiivation i.- 
on the acclivities, terraced up by walls, to prevent the soil from being washed av/ay, 
Burckhardt says, The tombs of the Christians deserve notice : every family has a stone 
building, about forty feet square, in which they place their dead; the eiitrauee being 
always walled up after each deposit. This mode of interment is peculiar to Der-ch 
Kamar, and arose probably from the difficulty of excavating graves in the rocky soil on 
which it is built. The tombs of the richer Christian families have a small cupola on 
their summit,” The inhabitants are about four thousand, consisting of ^iarenite and 
Druse families, who manufacture all the articles of dress worn by the mountaineers : 
they are particularly skilful in working tlie rich abbas, or silk gowns interwoven with 
gold and silver, which are worn by the principal Druse sheichs, A few Turkish 
families reside here, isolated in this mountain capital, in regard to their faith and 
usages ; obliged to bear at times their Prophet derided, and their lonely mesepae put to 
scorn: and as long as their Sultan’s fortunes were sunk beneath those of Ibrahim, their 
situation was even less desirable than formerly. The convent of the Maroiiites is at a 
short distance above, and commands the town and the valiies: the chapels of the 
Druses are scattered at intervals on the mountain, invisible to the observation of others : 
on their mysterious worship and ceremonies, no stranger is ever permitted to intrude : 
not that his curiosity would be rewarded by any impressive rituals or devotions, the 
relics of ancient and purer times : their religion is in part a Mohammedan heresy, mingled 
with some unmeaning rites, and some notions borrowed from Christianity, and an air of 
mystery thrown over the whole. The secret of this repulsive and imintellectua] system is 
strictly kept by its votaries, in spite of its dark and comfortless influences, which, how- 
ever, exercise a sort of spell over their ignorant minds, like that of freemasonry over the 
attachment of its followers. 

There is much of costliness and splendour in the palace of Beteddein : in the south- 
west pavilion the floor is of inlaid marble, with a fountain in the centre ; the walls are 
inlaid with ivory and gilding, and ornamented with Arabic inscriptions in large gold 
characters, as are the walls of the Emir’s' audience-room, one side of which was hung 
round with the richest Cashmere shawls, in folding drapery. ” Light and elegant 
arcades,” observes I^amartine, like the trunks of the palm-trees, light and graceful 
colonnades ran along the courts and galleries: a marble staircase, ornamented with 
balustrades sculptured in Arabesque, led to the entonce of the palace of the women, 
which was surrounded vrith black slaves, splendidly attired, armed with silver-mounted 
pistols, and Damascus sabres sparkling with gold chasings. Five or six hundred Arabian 
horses were fastened by the head and feet to ropes which crossed the court. Secretaries, 
with flowing robes and silver inkstands, stuck like a poniard on their girdles, attended in 
the saloon of the Emir. His baths consist of five or six halls, paved with marble; the 
roofs and w^alls stuccoed and painted in W'ater colours, wdth great taste and elegance, by 
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artists from Damascus. We proceeded thence to visit the courts and stables : none can 
form an idea of the Arabian horse who has not visited those of Damascus, or of the Emir 
Beslilr ; it must be seen with its splendid cloths embroidered with gold and pearl, its head 
covered with a net of blue or red silk, worked with gold and silver lace, shaking its long 
black mane, brushing with its tail its beautifully polished sides, while its fiery, proud, and 
intelligent eye is fixed on the stranger. The Emir’s favourite wife vs^ears the horn on 
her head, after the custom of the women of Lebanon ; but it is of gold covered with 
precious stones.” 

Is it not bitter to leave all these things, the palace he has planned and raised on the 
inaccessible cliff, the empire he has gained by a half a century’s toil and crime, the 
power that makes old age aw^ful ? Is it not agony to go away like the moth, while the 
steeds look for their master, the princes for their counsellor, and Lebanon for its lord, in 
vain ! his beautiful women shall come and w^aii for him, and say Alas ! his glory.” Yet 
this man, hard as he may feel the summons, will meet death calmly, as did Djezzar of 
Acre, and Ali Pacha of Yanina : there were no bands in their death ; they were not 
troubled ” His manners are easy and dignified, his complexion fresh and healthful j 
there is sweetness in his smile, and his air and conversation are those of a wise and fine 
old man : at seventy-six he is active and indefatigable, rising always before sunrise, 
meeting the daily pressure of business, v?hether it be of rebellion, exaction, trade, or 
treachery, with a cool and practised head : then careering over his mountain kingdom on 
one of his splendid Arabs ; and at evening, calmer affairs and details, interviews with 
chiefs and strangers. Each hour, each moment is of value to this remarkable man, as if 
he felt, with Cecil, the magnificence of the future. 

For at my back I always hear 
■Time’s winged chariot hurrying near 5 
And onwards, all before, I see 
Beserts of vast eternity, 

Yet a few years, or months, and the animating genius, the unpity ing heart, will be 
extinct and cold in Beteddein. The son will take the father’s dominion, even with the 
last breath of the spirit that created it, — and that spirit, into what scene will it pass ? 
lb another Beteddein, anothei\ bower of luxury and pride, of beauty and fearfulness? — 
all-unrepenting, unannealed ! 
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PART OF THE WALLS OF ANTIOCH, OVER A RAVINE. 


In this mountain-pass we know not whether most to admire — the grandeur of nature 
or the grandeur of man. Daring was the genius, and skilful the hand, that could war 
with these mighty solitudes, and plant there everlasting bulwarks, crowning the inacces- 
sible ridges, and closing a ravine twenty-iive feet wide with a wall that was seventy feet 
high. Beat, during two thousand years, by the torrent, the tempest’s wing, and by many 
a fragment falling from above — their aspect is awful, and the frame shudders as we con- 
template theni; the precipice above, the precipice below; still they endure — of a fearful 
immortality, their lichens and wild anemones wantonly waving on the brink of death. 
Death is a powder to which they are a stranger; the shepherd beneath their arches 
shall ere long be laid with the clods of the valley, the traveller, pausing in their sha- 
dow, shall tell bis tale, and live his brief day: all the merchants of Syria, who journey 
this only caravan-road, shall pass away — and then shall come the people of succeeding 
ages, and find these walls even as they arc now. 

A short distance only, and what a startling contrast ! We almost hear the rushing of 
the OronteB in the beautiful plain beneath, and the sounds of Antioch seem to come faintly 
on the ear. After so much beauty, it is welcome to be thus alone %vith the terrors of 
nature : the roebuck could not find a footing on these perpendicular precipices, and the 
vulture could scarcely rest amid their dark gulfs, to feast his eyes on the flocks on 
their brink. The sun is sunk below the peaks, the tinkling of the camel bell is passed 
away. The traveller, while night is falling, is here a lonely being: seated on a 
rock, and listening to the torrent rushing below. The Arab smiles as he swiftly passes 
him on his gallant steed; and the trader, while he gives him his evening blessing, pro- 
nounces his Imhallah in a tone of wonder and pity. In such a scene and hour, the past 
and the future rush on the mind in a tide of thoughts and images that are wild, beautiful, 
and irresistible : the narrow and silent pass, like a ledge over the abyss, is crowded, as of 
old, with many a warrior, and priest, and noble, in all their multitude : the Macedonian, 
burning for empire; the Roman, patient unto death; the Saracen, athirst for blood and 
Paradise; the Crusader, loving the Sepulchre only less than gold and fame;~they all 
sought immortfdity. Alas ! its only memorial is this eternal and desert wall, begun by 
the first and finished by the latest conqueror. Not such was the immortality sought by 
the first Christians, who fled to this solitude from the sword and dungeons of the city, 
and poured out their blood on these rocks. Martyrs of Antioch, who thus sealed your 
Redeemer's love — ^how bright, amidst such remembrances, is your destiny ! And in 
the gloom deepening on this wilderness, where the stranger feels in a strange land, it is 
beautiful to think that each of these hoary caverns was then a temple of the Lord, where 
the hymns of praise rose even above the torrenfs roar ! Your brief day was quickly 
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passed— your warfare soon over: to ^low, time and fame are nothing; you have bowed 
them beneath your feet. On the mountain peaks, the ancient turrets are now like gold in 
the last sun-light, though all below is dark and chill: their banner of Macedon and Lnner 
of Kome is rent and gone ; while, beautifully rising through the gloom, is the ensign of 
the Cross, girt by a little band, upheld in fear, yet in hope. In this very path is the 
cave wacre the few Christians of Antioch come to worship at evening; in a few hours 
their solitary lights will gleam there, and their voices be heard on the silence of the 
night f heirs is the worship in the wilderness, in temples not made with men’s hands. 

This wall is one of the most magnificent works of the kind ever seen : it is neces- 
sarily carried across the Ravine, with an arch helow for the passage of the stream. It is 
not always safe to hiiger late in so rude and lonely a scene : there may be, even behind 
the crags, hanus and eyes bent on mischief, and ivatehing every movosnent of the stranger. 
A French traveller m Syria, a few years since, suiiered miserably for the indulgence of 
ins taste and curiosity in a similar place: he was engaged in sketching the sawu^c and 
pictures<iue scenery around him, and then, heedless of the approach of evening, eonti- 
nued to sit on the rock, enjoying the tranquillity of the hour, and the balmy freshness 
of the air, lie had long and intently been watched by some Arabs, who. from behind 
tne neighbouring rocks, patiently observed him sketching; his papers and views wore on 
the rock hesKle him; and he was wi-apped in some reverie, all unsuspicious of evil, when 
they fired and mortally wounded him. It was a quick and dreadful transition from 
repose, fancy, and hope, to agony, terror, and death. They plundered him of his money 
jmd valuables ; and he was soon after found weltering in his blood by some peasants of 
I 3 nearest nanuetjwhom the Arabs had acquainted with the deed. They eouvevod 
him to ihmr home, and tended him with kindness the short time he lived, which 
vas only tin tne following day: his death was a loss, for he was an accomplished artist 
ai^ an impassioned traveller, and had wandered a good while alone through the country, 
without meeting ivitli any accident or molestation, previous to this cruel occurrence, 
n the poor and lone cottage of the Syrian peasant, in anguish of body and agitation of 
spirit, perishing sudaenly and afar from his family, relatives, and friends-with what 
force, what love, must his native home and all its ties have rushed on his thoughts !- 
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L !'] IJANON. — G KN EUAL VIEW 


OF THE CEDARS. 


The silo of thfiso sioMo i,foos is ;i very mishcUcred one— on a ricWe, near tlic iii-ihca 
part oi' T.elnuion, eiH'oiniuisyed wilh snow several feet deep during half the year; open fo 
the wildest (noirnteiii winds and stonnii. The small forest In the plate includes a great, 
ninni)er of yoiuig' eediirs, and the whole <;an be walked round iii half an lunir. PococLe. 
says, “Ihat the ynett (■ede.rs, at some ddsianeo, look like largo spreading oaks : the bodies 
of the ii'ee,-; are shoii, dituiiiig'; al, bottom into tiiree or four, some of which, growinsr up 
(o,gethei- for aliout, ten mej, appe.ir somethings like those gothic columns which seem to be 
(•on'ipn;'<‘‘'l of Hrvrrnl 

llip oklr-st, In our o.oiuitry do not datn al)OY (3 a hundred and tilVy years 

hack: tuf‘y supposed to ooarh tiuoir maiurity in less than three centuries* In the 
had: ip'CGOid ar-" soi ii rho suowy .-uiuunlLs of Lebanon: iiiidor tlie trees on the right some 
Araiis had iiipd •'! a lire, v,liien reneri:ed <ai their iiyiires, as they were seated in a wild 
group arounil It: Ih-e of I, hr flamr^ was east at intervals on the trirnks of the trt-‘e3, 

lliat HfuenuMl let slraid like sonu'- <-f t!ie ageil coltuims of I'lgypiian ruins, around whu/li the 
Bedouins p-iieausp ui ilu‘ d'-suik There was no danger of a. conflagration of any part of 
il'io erMiarin from the sparks nr half-extinguished embers, for the Arabs regard lliem 

with supersfiiiijus ■re\ -u'enee, and would rather (ire their own dwellings than one of these 
fuW'red trees* "‘■I vvu'ut In sen Liemd’ says luithcr Dandini T' they are called saints, 
iweause of their juitiquily : nioreierer, as iliCkje trees are hut few in number, they esteem 
it a, miraede that they eanuo! be reckoned ersaetly* i coimted twenlydlireo, and another 
C‘f my com|>aj{Ious I wr-hly'-'''^:e* : tiu'y never fell them, to make boards. They alHrm that 
certain Turks, Vviio fed ilu-ir lluG'erji'.uts, Iniving been so impions mid so hardy as 

to C!it do\n? one of Itau's limy (-all scdiiis, were ]?uuisliOLl forthwith with the utter 

loss of thedr fnasts. (,>ne fimy aJsc) see Ihercs the spring of a rivulet, which the inhabitants 
call thr* holy river,, tr-r licit it takes its sniirce fresrn the inoimtaiii whereon grow the cedar 
saints, in a, very lu.ddt*u ami delhamis place, find from it descends along the valie^g 
rtnmirtg with hn tie inurmuriug si reams ,JUong hint stoiiesd* Tiie ascent iroin laden to 
the cedars ir. alnuit five mlleiu allow big for the. windings of fhe road, which is very nigged, 
passing ovan* hill ami ghm : the time occupied depends on the season of the 3^ear: 

wa,s three hours on tlui way, in June, and could then only survey them at a 
distance of nmiiy lutndred yards, in the deep snow. At first,” says a traveller, ^Hhey 
appeared like a dark spot on tlio mountain, and afterwards like a clump ot dwarfish 
shrubs, that pesscssed iicltlier dignity nor beauty: in about an hour and a half wo reached 
therm ddiey are huge, and tall, and beautiful, the most pieturesque productions of the 
vegetable worhl: there are in this grove two generations of trees: the oldest are large 
and inaBsj, rearing their heads to an eiiomious height, and spreading their branches afar, 
Hie young cedars in this grove are not easily known from pines, which it will be 
perceived they greatly^ resemble: a few pines are also found among them. In ancient 
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times they probably extended over the heights and vales nearer to the village of Eden, 
which was then celebrated as the region of the finest trees : the forests that supplied 
during so many ages so great a demand, must have covered an extensive tract of ground, 
and the trees stood closely, as now, together. 

The cedar of this species is not found on the other parts of Lebanon, being confined 
to this consecrated spot: walnut, mulberry, oak, pine, abound all over the mountain: the 
vast and beautiful sycamores, of a size to shelter a small caravan (men, horses, and camels 
of thirty persons) beneath its branches, are found at intervals in the plain, at the edge of 
the mountains. The Arabs, a group of whom had kindled the large fire beneath the 
cedar, are often found wandering on Lebanon during the summer months, in search of 
pasture : they remain for a time in the fertile spots with their cattle, and then strike 
their tents to seek a fresh pasturage. Some of the districts of the mountain resemble 
those of the Alps in this respect; being covered with grass, and the numerous springs, 
together with the heavy dews which fall during the summer months, produce a verdure, 
richer and of a deeper tint than in less favoured parts. The Arabs come up hither^ 
and wander about for five months in the year : in winter they descend to the more 
sheltered valleys, or pass the winter months on the sea shore about Tripoli and 1 artous. 

I was astonished,’’ says Burckhardt, seeing so high in the mountain, numerous 
camels and Arab huts. Though, like the Bedouins, they have no fixed habitations, their 
features are not of the true Bedouin cast; and their dialect, though different from that of 
the peasants, is not a pure Bedouin dialect. They are tributary to the Turkish governors, 
and at peace with all the country people ; but they have the character of having a great 
propensity to thieving : their property, besides camels, consists in horses, cows, sheep, 
and goats.” The words, 0 inhabitant of Lebanon, that makest thy nest in the cedars,” 
can now apply only to these wandering Bedouins, or to the Sheich and his little tribe, 
who come in summer and dwell beneath their shadow. The party sat long, partaking of 
a rude repast, and conversing around the large fire, the materials of which the forest 
afforded : a few had risen, and were moving among the trees, in their long coarse robe 
and turban. 

A spectacle beheld by a missionary, of numerous fires on Lebanon, was far more 
picturesque. Standing off the coast of Saide and Beirout, we had a brilliant view of 
the illuminations which take place on the mountain, on the eve of the festival of the 
Holy Cross. From north to south, there was, in a crescent form, an exhibition of lights, 
which increased in brilliancy as the darkness of evening came on. Some of them rose 
to a very considerable height above the horizon, marking the great elevation of the 
mountains : I counted fifty. These large fires were lighted by the monasteries and 
churches; and throughout the whole of Mount Lebanon, from Tripoli to Tyre, and in 
various other parts, this ceremony would take place. Considering that our view was 
partial, we may calculate, that not fewer perhaps than five hundred such fires were 
lighted.” 
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COAST OF ASIA MINOR, NEAR ANAMOUR, 

The coast of Asia. Alinor presents a great variety of magnificent scenery: the 
headlanclB are often so slndterless and iron-bound, that the wanderer would gladly in 
a gale of wind, exchange their lofty and romantic masses for a low, sandy, and mono 
tonoiis l>ca(di. In an open boat, attacked by the fever, and driving before a wild 
ill-shore wind, the artist was passing beneath the fierce cliffs of Cape Anamour, each 
sight and sound in unison with the helplessness of disease, and the agitation of the 
thoughtB. A trememlouB cavern opened its dark abyss close at hand, and the roar of 
the waves came with a hollow and sepulchral voice from within: the sea-birds swept 
shrieking around the boat and the cave, and a vessel came drifting headland before 
the blast. Yet entiiusiasm triumphed over the scene and the fever, and the artist, in 
the midst of tlu^ storm, skclchcd eagerly the gloomy and startling scene around Hm. 
Not v(U 7 far from Huh spot, and at the base of a rocky promontory, was a most 
romantit; (*ovc, iov whitb the lioats made, and succeeded in entering. Anamour was 
near at hand, ilu' ruiim of its eaHtlc, theatre, aequeduct, &e. : how gladly would even the 
riiiuH of Ihdlaa: havc> been givam in that moment for a clean cottage, a comfortable 
chamber, and kind attendaiU'C. llio situation of the ruins of Anamour, the ancient 
Amumiriuim is an fautaHtic and bold as that of the town of Alaya. The lofty 

cape has botni by a castle and outworks on the summit, (500 feet above 

the sea,) from wbeiuH’'. a tlankcnl wall, with towers, descends to the shore | a second 
wall, BIX feet thick, ruun in^arly parallel to this: it appears of later construction. 
Two arpuMhudH, ou difienmt levels, that wind along the hill for several miles, 
supplied thivH fortress with w'ater; and when carried across the ravines, they are 
supporti^rl on arches. In the interval between the tw^o walls,” says Captain Beaufort 
in his oKridhmt dt^HCunplion, there are some large buildings and two theatres ; the most 
perfect of is a Inimlretl feet long by seventy wide, inclosed by plain walls, and 

containing mx Henucinmlar rown of seats; it appears to have been roofed, and was 
prcjlmbly im Cdtnun^ or inuHic theatre ; the other is about 200 feet in diameter, and 
partly cut tnit eff the Hltq>e of the hill. It has been mentioned, that the columns of 
the inaiLsoleuni tff TrujanopuilH, (thirty miles distant,) and the seats of the theatre, 
had been carried away : ho have those also of these theatres ; and it is remarkable, 
that iti the whole extent of this place, there is scarcely to be found a vestige of 
a column, m a haiiie block of inarbltJ of mare than ordinary size. Yet there are no 
buililings in the neighbourhood, for which they could have been purloined; and the 
only alterriaiivo is, that ever}’' thing %vorth the removal has been transported to the 
iHland of C’ypruH, whiidi Is at iio great distance, and where arts and commerce 
flourisiietl long after this coant Iml become the prey of a succession of ruffian 
coTtupierors, We tlieu hastened to examine a wide field of ruins outside of the walls, 
whiidi at first mght had appeared like the remains of a large city. It was indeed 
a city, hut a city ii hmibH, a true Necropolis, The contrast between the slight and 
perisimbb smterlak with whkh the babitatiom of the living were constructe<^ and 
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tbe care and skill bestowed by the ancients, to render durable the abodes of the dead, 
is more than ordinarily impressed upon the mind at this place : for though all the 
tombs have been long since opened and ransacked, the walls are still sound ; whereas, 
of their dwellings not one continues in existence. These tombs are small buildings, 
detached from each other, and mostly of the same size, though varying in their 
proportions : the roofs are arched, and the exterior of the walls is dashed with 
a composition of plaster, and small particles of burnt red brick. Each tomb consists 
of two chambers ; the inner one is ' subdivided into cells or receptacles for the bodies ; 
and the outer apartment is provided with small recesses and shelves, as if for the 
purpose of depositing the funeral olFerings, or the urns that contained the ashes. 
These antechambers may have been likewise intended for the ceremonies and lamen- 
tations of the mourners ; they are stuccoed, and neatly finished with that kind of 
border which is commonly called a la Grecque. This is the third distinct kind of 
sepulchi*e that we observed on these coasts : first, at Makry, M3U’a, and other places, 
tbe excavated catacomb, with tbe entrance carefully closed by a slab of rock ; the 
front of tbe catacomb is frequently ornamented with a pediment and columns, all 
worked out of tbe solid rock. Secondly, as at Patara, Pbaselis, tbe sarcophagus 
was more or less decorated, but always consisting of a single block of stone, hollowed 
like a chest, and covered with another immense stone in the shape of a low roof or 
pediment. And, thirdly, the house-built sepulchres of this place, covered in by an arch, 
and separated into chambers for tbe dead and for the mourners. The two former species 
generally bear inscriptions ; whereas tliese silent tombs display no record of the names 
and qualities of their occupiers. 

Anamour is now altogether deserted, peopled only by tombs : even the shepherd 
does not build his hut, nor the fisherman spread his nets, among these sepulchral 
memorials of a great population. The coast, to the extent of thirty miles on each 
side of Anamour, is bold, sometimes magnificent, yet it is an unlovely and desolate 
coast and country, interrupted at long intervals by narrow and dreary valleys, which 
conduct the mountain torrents to the sea : here and there a solitary hut, inhabited 
by savage-looking people : yet beyond Selinty on one side, and to* a great (fistance on 
tfie other, there is hardly an isle, a hill, or peninsula, that has not its ruins, the vestiges 
of former life, activity, and dominion : strong and massive walls, inclosing a homeless 
area, on whose rank soil wanton the wild flow^ers and aromatic herbs, rich pasture 
for the solitary flocks ; or the vestiges of a theatre, that once rang with the sounds of 
music and the shouts of the multitude, still resist the sw^eep of the winds that fall 
with great fury on these heights. These massive sepulchres, from which the ashes are 
long since gone, are all that remain of the eminent cities of Myra, Anemurium, and 
Phaseiis: they will endure to the end of time; and at Anamour, if ranged with greater 
regularity, they would resemble the street of tombs in Pompeii ; they are little melan- 
choly edifices, without beauty or impressiveness, save as valuable memorials of the 
resolve of the past generations of Anamour, to sleep within « walls of brass, and gates 
of iron” unmolested till the day of doom. At present they look like the Stonehenge of 
a foreign land; diminutive, yet very numerous, covering great part of the declivity 
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to within a short distance of the sea: a severe mockery on the anxiety and foresight 
of the builders. It seems to be the destiny of man, that he must make his last rest 
beneath the earth, and not upon it: had the kings and judges of Israel been contented 
to repose in the tumuli on the plain or the hill-side, on their remains the dews of heaven 
had still descended, and the sun lingered: their sepulches of pride, cai'ved in the rock, 
have been ravaged and defiled as base things. The Indian prince of North, and the 
cacigue of South America, lie each in his narrow bed, his lonely tumulus, on which the 
thickets blossom, and the tall grass and wild fiowers wave : many a Saxon noble still 
rests in bis sepulchre, with his arms beside him, the rude mound unbroken. 

The Cove in which the boats sought shelter fi’om the gale, on the shores of Anamour 
was of most romantic aspect : it had no music of streams or groves, or glad voices of 
children from the neat hamlet, or pipe of the shepherd : sternly girded by its pale and 
sullen cliffs, it was naked and silent as the empty sepulchres of Anamour ; and yet most 
welcome, as the nearest and only refuge from the storm. 


CAFfiS IN DAMASCUS-^ON A BRANCH OF THE BARIUDA. 

The Cafos of the kind represented in the plate are, perhaps, the greatest luxury 
that a stranger finds in Damascus. Gardens, kiosques, fountains, and gi'oves are 
abundant around every Eastern capital: but Cafes on the very bosom of a rapid river, 
and bathed by its waves, are peculiar to this ancient city : they are formed so as to 
exclude the rays of the sun, while they admit the breeze ; the light roof is supported hj 
slender rows of pillars, and the building is quite open on every side* A few of these 
houses are situated in the skirts of the town, on one of the streams, where the eye rests 
on the luxuriant vegetation of garden and wood : others are in the heart of the city : a 
flight of steps conducts to them from the sultry street, and it is delightful to pass isi a 
few moments from the noisy, shadeless thoroughfare, where you see only mean gateways 
and the gable-ends of edifices, to a cool, grateful, calm place of rest and' refreshment, 
where you can muse and meditate in ease and luxury, and feel at ever}^ moment the 
rich breeze from the river. In two or three instances, a light wooden brklge leads to 
the platform, close to which, and almost out of it, one or two large and noble trees lift 
the canopy of their spreading branches and leaves, more welcome at noon-day than the 
roofs of fretted gold in the Arabian Nights/^ The high pavilion roof and the pillars 
are all constructed of wood: the floor is of wood, and sometimes of earth, and is regu- 
larly watered, and raised only a few inches above .the level of the stream, which rushes 
by at the feet of the customer, which it almost bathes, as he sips hh coffee or sherbet. 
Innumerable small seats cover the floor, and you take one of these, and place it m the 
position you like best. Perhaps you wish to sit apart from the crov^d, just under the 
shadow of the tree, or in some favourite corner, where you can smoke, and contemplate 
the motley guests, formed into calm and solemn groups, who wish to hold no com- 
munion with the Giaour. There is ample food here for the observer of characterjf 
costumeyand pretension: the tradesman, the mechaniq, the soldier, the gentleman, the 
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dandy, tlie grave old man, looking wise on the past and dimly on the future : the badge, 
in his green turban, vain of his journey to Mecca, and drawing a long bow in his 
tales and adventures ; the long straight pipe, the hookah with its soft curling tube and 
glass vase, are in request: but the poorer argille is most commonly used. From sun-rise 
to set, these houses are never empty : we were accustomed to visit one of them early 
every morning, before breakfast, and very many persons were already there : yet this 
“ balmy hour of prime” was the most silent and solitary of the whole day ; it was the 
coolest also : the rising sun was glancing redly on the waters : there was as yet no heat 
in the air, and the little cup of Mocha coffee and the pipe were handed by an attendant 
as soon as the stranger was seated, whose favourite Cafe was the one represented in the 
plate : the river is the Barrada, the ancient Pharpar. Never was the sound of many 
waters so pleasant to the ear as in Damascus : the air is filled with the sound, with which 
no clash of tongues, rolling of wheels, inarch of footmen or horsemen, mingle: the 
numerous groups who love to resort here are silent half the time ; and when they do 
converse, their voice is often low, like that of a familiar spirit,” or in short grave 
sentences that pass quickly from the ear. Yet much, very much of the excitement of 
the life of the Turk in this cit-y, is absorbed in these coffee-houses : they are his opera, 
his theatre, his conversazione : soon after his eyes are unclosed fi'om sleep, he thinks of 
his Caf^, and forthwith bends his way there : during the day he looks forward to pass 
the evening on the loved floor, to look on the waters, on the stars above, and on the 
faces of his friends ; and at the moonlight falling on all. Mahomet committed a grievous 
error in the omission of coffee-houses in a future state: had he ever seen those of 
Damascus, he would surely have given them a place on his rivers of Paradise, persuaded 
that true believers must feel a melancholy void without them. 

There is no ornament or richness about these houses : no sofas, mirrors, or drapery, 
save that afforded by a few evergreens and creepers : the famous silks and damasks of 
Damascus have no place here ; ah is plain and homely ; yet no Parisian Caft^ with its 
beautiful mirrors, gilding, and luxuriousness, is so welcome to the imagination and 
senses of the traveller. After wandering many days over dry, and stony, and desert 
places, where the lip thirsted for the stream, is it not delicious to sit at the brink of a 
wild impetuous torrent, to gaze on its white foam and breaking waves, till you can 
almost feel their gush in every nerve and fibre, and can bathe your very soul in them. 
And while you slowly smoke your pipe of purest tobacco, the sands of the desert, and 
their burning sun, rise again before you, when you prayed for even the shadow of a 
cloud on your way. The banks are in some parts covered with wood, whose soft green 
verdure contrasts beautifully with the clear torrent, and almost droops into its bosom. 
Near the coffee-houses axe one or two cataracts several feet high, and the perpetual 
sound of their fall, and the coolness they spread around, are exquisite luxuries — ^in the 
heat of day, or in the dimness of evening. There are two or three Cafes constructed 
somewhat differently from those just described : a low gallery divides the platform from 
the tide; fountains play on the floor, which is furnished with very plain sofas and 
cushions; and music and dancing alw^ays abound, of the most unrefined description. 
The only intellectual gratification in these places is afforded by the Arab storV-tellem 
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among whom are a few eminent and clever men : soon after his entrance, a group begins 
to form around the gifted man, who, after a suitable pause, to collect hearers or whet tLir 
expectations, begins his story. It is a picturesque sight— of the Arab with his wild and 
graceful gestures, and his auditory, hushed into deep and childlike attention, seated at 
the edge of the rushing tide, while the narrator moves from side to side, and each 
accent of liis distinct and musical voice is heard throughout the Cafe, The bmlding 
directly opposite is another house, of a similar kind in every respect. There are a few 
small Cafds, more select as to company, where the Turkish gentlemen often go, form 
dinner parties, and spend the day. 

Night is the propitious season to visit these places : the glare of the sun, glancing 
on the waters, is passed away : the company is then most numerous, for it is their 
favourite hour ; the lamps, suspended from the slender pillars, are lighted : the Turks, 
in the various and brilliant colours of their costume, crowd the platform, some standing 
moveless as the pillars beside them, their long pipe in their hand— noble specimens of 
humanity, if intellect breathed within : some reclining against the rails, others seated 
in groups, or solitary as if buried in.^Monely thoughts sublime;” while the rush of the 
falling waters is sweeter music than that of the pipe and the guitar, that faintly strive to 
be heard. The cataract in the plate is a very fine one ; on its foam the moonlight was 
lovely : we passed many an hour here on such a night, the clear waters of the Pharpar, 
as they rolled on, reflecting each pillar, each Damascene slowly moving hy in his 
waving garments. The glare of the lamps mingled strangely with the moonlight, that 
rested with a soft and vivid glory on the waters, and fell beneath pillar and roof on the 
picturesque groups within. 

KALENDRIA^COAST OF CILICIA. 

The little port of Kalendria, or Chelindreh, on the coast of Cilicia^ looks by moon- 
light like the creation of the artist’s imaginings, rather than a faithful copy from nature. 
This is the most favourable hour for the bold and spuy cliffs of its coast and islands ; 
the precipices of limestone and black slate, rarely relieved by ti'ees or verdure, were now 
softened by the calm light, that fell on each pealc, rock, and tower, mercifully shrouding 
the nakedness and deariness so visible in the fierce sunbeam. The shore was full of 
bustle and movement at the departure of a fine brig, that was about to sail with the first 
breeze of morning ; boats were putting off with passengers and goods : the people of the 
village were mostly astir at this event, rather unusual in this lone and little frequented 
port. The couriers from Constantinople to Cjqjrus embark here , the latter island may be 
seen in the horizon from the heights above : the route hence to Konia, the ancient Ico- 
nium, is one of great beauty, magniffcence, and variety, and of several days duration. 
The first day’s journey of ax hours from Kalendria, leads a few miles into a luxuriant 
and cultivated valley, and thence through gi-oves of myrtle, bay, and other shrubs, and 
along the beds of torrents adorned with oleander ; at length the road ascends the moun- 
tains ; in one parh high perpendicular rocks, of the most grotesque and varied foras, 
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Stand up among the trees, ^h'eseinbling the representations of rocks on Chinese earthen- 
ware the way afterwards passes through a beautiful mountain scenery, romantic valleys 
covered with pine, juniper, oak, and beach, with rivulets of clear water trickling through, 
till it arrives at Sheieh-Amur, perched on a rocky hill in a small hollow, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of woody mountains. Here the traveller rests for the night, after a com- 
paratively short yet delightful day’s journey : the scenery around him is a vivid contrast 
to the wild and iron-bound port of Kalendria ; yet the mass of forests on every side are 
less grateful to the eye than the bold and moonlight isles, and the murmur of the wind in 
the foliage is less musical than the fall of the waves on the shore, that solemn sound that 
seems less of this world than of another. 

There is little in Kalendria to detain the impatient traveller, who may be pitied 
if there is no bark to take him to Cyprus, or means of conveyance to leonium : the 
dwellings are mean and comfortless: and he cannot help a fervent wish that the 
ancient and massive tower, with peopled halls and cheerful lights, once more opened 
to the stranger — ^hov^ welcome, from the casement window of the turret chamber, to 
look forth on such a night ; to hear the sentinel on the wall, singing his Ciliciaii song. 
This is the place where, in the reign of Tiberius, the progress of the injurious Piso 
was arrested, after that, by his plots and machinations, he had mainly contributed to 
the death of Germanicus. Sentius forced Piso to throw himself into a castle of Cilicia 
named Celendris : an engagement ensued, in which the former had greatly the advan- 
tage : then Piso attempted to surprise the adverse fleet, and shewed himself from the 
wall to the legions, and harangued them, endeavouring to entice them over to him, and 
the eagle-bearer of the fourth legion actually went over with his standard. Upon 
this, Sentius commanded the trumpets to sound, and prepared to storm the place, 
when Piso offered to lay down his arms, if he might be permitted to stay in Celendris. 
But this was rejected: nor was aught granted him but some ships, and a passport to 
Italy. The fortress is now utterly ruinous, and can scarcely tempt the Greek mistieh, 
or pirate, to seek a momentary refage within its holds. 

The lonely tower, from its thin fringe of wood 

Gives to the parting of the wintry moon 

One hasty glance, in mockery of the night, 

Closing in darkness round it. 

^‘=On one side of the town,’’ observes Captain Beaufort, found several well- 
arched vaults, and on the other, a great number of the sepulchral houses, or sarcophagi; 
the latter are made of a coarse marble, which has suffered so much from time and 
weather, that most of the inscriptions are effaced. There are three small islands in 
front of Chelindreh, and at some miles farther to the eastward two more, which are 
called Butterfly Islands. One of these is very high; and a lofty spire of rock, that 
leans ffom a cliff over the sea, gives it a singular appearance. Their only inhabitants 
now are eagles, who, unaccustomed to the sound of human voices, quitted their aeries 
on the lofty cliffs, and hovered over the boats with amusing surprise and uneasiness. 
The coast adjacent to these islands is high and rude ; it is probable that the Aphro- 
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disks of Ptolemy was hereabout ; the aspect of these rocks offers no objection to this 
conjecture, for the island of Cythera, and most of the places that were peculiarly 
sacred to Venus, are likewise remarkably sterile and rugged. The peninsula of Cape 
Cavaliere is the last and highest of the series of noble promontories that project from 
this coast, its white marble cliffs rising perpendicularly from the sea to the altitude 
of six or seven hundred feet. Every accessible spot of this peninsula has been defended 
by walls. A few miles to the eastward of Cape Cavaliere lies Provencal Island, which is 
high and precipitous towards the sea; but on the north-west side there is a profusion of 
ruined dwellings and churches, columns and sarcophagi. A citadel stands on the summit 
of the highest peak, and the whole island presents such means of natural and artificial 
defence, as to make it probable that it was once a station of great inilitarv strength. 
Vertot relates, that after the expulsion from Jerusalem of the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John, and during their settlement at Rhodes, they took possession of several islands and 
castles on the coast of Asia Minor ” Kalendria, isolated as is its situation, can supply a 
few comforts for the table : the wine of C}^rus is often brought ffom the island by the 
passage- boats, and every crevice in the rocks and ruined fortress has its family of pigeons, 
which are as goocl as plentiful. 

THE VILLAGE OF ZGARTI 

This village, about seven hours distant fi'om Eden, and two from Tripoli, is finely 
situated, almost at the foot of Lebanon : the houses stand amidst olive groves in the 
valley. No people upon earth are so picturesquely lodged as those of the villages and 
hamlets in the range of Lebanon : the figures in the foreground are the peasants of the 
country: shepherds with their flocks, and others carrying silk, the staple produce of the 
temtory. The road from Eden is rugged and precipitous, and for about five hours 
a continued and harassing descent, after which it improves, and the plantations of muL 
berry trees about the villages, and in the bottom of the narrow dells, arc extz’emely 
beautiful. Welcome, most welcome, is it to bait at the delightful position of Zgarti, to 
ask the hospitality of the sheichs of Eden, who come here to enjoy, during the winter, 
the mild and soft air : the river Eeshin, augmented by two tributary streams, winds 
around the village. The priests who live in these isolated domains are in manners and 
habits of living little distlngnishahle from their flock, who are much attached to them. 
Although there are two hundred convents in the region of Lebanon, many a village is 
situated out of their reach. These Maronite priests are allowed to marry, as in the 
primitive age of the church; but it must not be to a widow, and they are not allowed to 
many a second time. They have not, as in Europe, benefices or fixed salaries, but live 
partly on the produce of their masses, on the offerings of their congregations, and by 
the labour of their hands : some carry on trades, others cultivate a little domain : who- 
ever meets them, whether poor or rich, hastens to kiss their hand: each village has' its 
chapel, and every chapel its bell, a thing unheard of in any other part of Turkey. 
The rites of the Romish church, which all the Maronites profess, are not performed in 
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Europe with more liberty and publicity than in the whole of this territory. Italy does 
not number more bishops than this little canton of Sj^ia, where they have preserved the 
modesty of their primitive condition. The traveller often meets with one of them 
mounted on a mule, and followed by a single sacristan. The greater part live in the 
convents: their revenue seldom exceeds 1500 livres, or £60 a year; and in this country, 
where every thing is cheap, this sum is sufficient to procure them every comfort. The 
village of Zgarti is a little Paradise to a contented priest : few country cures in England 
offer a more calm or exquisite retreat A sabbath here tempts the traveller to stay: the 
peal of the solitary bell, heard far and wide ; the gathering of the people in their best 
attire ; the women with the white Syrian cloaks and turbans ; the children, the very 
pictures of rosy health ; the old men, of patriarchal air, the snowy beard on the breast, 
the thin locks on the brow. The mass is celebrated in Spiac, of which dialect the 
greater part of the people do not comprehend a word : the gospel only is read aloud in 
Arabic, that the people may understand it : the chapel is as rude in its structure as the 
cottage, and suited to the simplicity of the congregation* 

The father, Jerome Dandini, who was sent by the pope on a mission to the Maronite 
patriarch in 1 6 € 0 , describes the ceremonial attendant on his death at Canobin : We 
found him in the church, sitting on a chair, dead, and clad in his sacred habits, having 
the mitre on his head, and the patriarchal cross in his hand : there were abundance of 
his relations, both men and women, about him, w^ho wept and beat their breasts, making 
mournful cries all night. Next day came a multitude of people thither : they carried 
him at noon to the usual burying-place of the patriarchs, which was not above a musket- 
shot from thence, and then laid him in that grot, sitting in a wooden chair, according 
to their custom ” 

Zgarti is in winter the Montpelier to the beautiful Eden : on the approach of the 
snows and rains and blasts of the heights, the inhabitants of the latter place begin to 
remove to their winter habitations in Zgarti : the families, with a portion of their house- 
hold goods and cattle, are seen winding down the long and barren descents, to where 

The winds breathe softly on the violet bank, 

The thunder-storm is heard afar on Lebanon, 

But felt 


PASS IN A CEDAR FOREST-ABOVE BAROUK. 

This pass is in the route from Damascus to Deir-el-Kamar, and about three hours 
from the latter place. It was yet early in the morning, and the mountain air 
deliciously fresh, and welcome, after the comfortless lodging of the preceding night 
in a Syrian cottage : the snow on the cedar trees and the mountain tops broke the lone 
and friendless character of the scene; the heights of Lebanon in front were like 
waves of the sea, rolling on each other; rocks, from whose crevices an ^ed tree 
looked forth here and there, rose over the pass on the right, where troops of goats 
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were browsing, and seemed to feel it to be their primeval heritage. After the 
pleasures and excitements of Damascus, where many days had been passed, the 
contrast of this wild pass was strong : yet are not our richest feelings, our exquisite 
enjoyments, often the result of this vivid contrast? From the garden to the desert, 
from the burning sand to the fountain, from the busy hum of the world, even the 
world of beauty— to the rush of the moiiiitam torrent, the cry of the eagle, the savaye- 
ness of the mountains ! And the fir and cedar forest, into which the traveller was 
entering, was the only forest within view, and it felt like a friend; its very gloom 
was beautiful, for behind, in front, and on each side, was a succession of heights, 
pointed and hare, or of iron aspect and battiemented form, on which the fierce 
tempests of Lebanon bad beat for ages. These declivities were sometimes divided 
by ravines, hard of descent; their bosom wasted, their cliffs withered and stricken, 
seemed to wait gloomily the hour of their departure, and to be weary of their own 
age. How much more sweet and glad was the descent into the forest; the path, its 
sides covered with grass and wild flowers, went down gently into its bosom, and 
wound around its shadows and glades, and passed into its rich and calm recesses ; the 
camel bell pealed through them like a strange and melancholy sound. It was not 
a place to leave quickly : the Syrian cottage afforded no refreshment at parting, and 
the traveller thought the foot of one of the noble cedars, a delightful resting-place in 
which to breakfast: a fire soon kindled, and coffee prepared, the grassy bank, so 
canopied and shadowed, was more voluptuous than the richest ottoman of Damascus : 
the wood, far and near, had no monotony : its avenues swept down the descents, or 
wound round their sides, or enclosed within their grasp ancient masses of rock, in 
a prostrate or turreted form, that looked like sullen captives within the strong and 
eternal forest. 

lliis pass is above Barouk, a large village of the Druses, which is situated on the 
wild banks of the torrent Barouk; Sheich Beshir conducted a branch of this torrent 
to his mountain palace at Moehtar. The fate of this eminent man, long the rival in 
power and popularity of the Emir Beshir of Beteddein, was tragical and almost 
dramatic. Wealthy, shrewd, more of a warrior than the Emir, often general of their 
joint forces ; the latter could do nothing important without his consent and aid, and 
was obliged to shai'e with him his contributions and extortions from the mountaineers. 
The Sheich Beshir, a Druse in religion, w&s beloved by all of that faith, and equally 
disliked on that account by the Christians, who would never submit to the sway of 
a Druse, so that the ascendancy of the two chieftains seemed to be equally divided, 
though the Emir was in reality the most powerful as well as wise of the two. Doling 
many years they were apparently on the best terms : the Sheich came from hia paluc e 
at Moehtar, to visit the Emir at Beteddein almost every week, attended by a small 
retinue of horsemen, and was always received with the greatest cordiality. He had 
the reputation of being a brave and generous man ; the writer saw him during one of 
his visits to the palace of Beteddein: a tall and robust man, with a round face, florid 
complexion, and quick blue eye, plainly dressed in the Druse costumes catures 
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expressive of energy and good nature, T-itli a dash of the mountain fierceness. During 
the flight and exile of the Emir in Egypt, the Sheich Beshir entered into a lea<.u 5 
with the brother of the fugitive, in order to acquire the command of Lebanon But 
when, at the intercession of the Viceroy of Egypt, the Emir was restored by the’ Porte 
to his dominion, and returned to Beteddein, the Sheich was exposed to Ms rlZ, 
A thousand purses were demanded of him, to reimburse the Emir for his losses and 
the expenses of his exile. He refused to pay, withdrew to his palace at Mochtar -ind 
again entered into a league with the brother of the Emir, and engaged in the ’eon 
spiracy three younger brothers, who had hitherto remained in their provinces without 
mixing in any intrigues against their eldest and powerful brother, the Emir This 

tcf'dT -^B-t^nce he 

c ived fiom^ his friend Abdallah, Pacha of Acre. The Sheich Beshir was pursued 

and arrested in the plains of Damascus, with an escort of two hundred followers He 

might easily have efieeted his escape: but relying on the assurance of the Turkish 

to that n T" **"'1 he surrendered himself, and was led 

to that city. On his arrival, he was stripped of his clothes, one of his hands was tied 

before him, the other behind his back, and he was thrown into a prison, where he 
remained many months. His trial was conducted at Constantinople, ami he was 
condemned to death. When he was presented with the bow-string, his countenance 
underwent no change; he submitted to his fate with calmness, and was straX 
his head was then severed from the body, which was cut in pieces and throw; to he’ 
dogs. The three younger brothers of the Emir were then lu • . 

were cut off, their eyes put out, and they were afterwards exiled with thefr’ WieT 
eac 1 of them m a village at a distance from the other. From that moment tranquilht; 
h^ comparatively reigned over Lebanon: the Emir, now without a rival, l a^ ^ 
hshed a more active pohee in his dominions than formerly and the fr L 1 .1 . 

of Ibrahimt rSylT\“" P« existence is dependent on the duration 
1 11 /J compromised himself with this conqueror too fir 

to allow of his being again received into favour by the Porte. But from f / 

palace He may now safely contemplate, in all probability^, the fast declining 'LriTZ 
Sultan and challenge fate itself to disturb his few remaining years of lifoX 1 
sage of the bow-string or deposition from Constantinople ^ 

“ ^eing only three hour. 

of Mochtar, in the midst of the tribe’and the p^auXl^fthrY 

idelily a»d brarer,. timely eaerfed. should hL saved thel ™ 
his cruel and miserable fate. ^ * chieftam from 
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MOUNT CASIUS, FROM THE SEA. 

The entrance into Asia Minor by the mouth of the Orontes possesses a grandeur 
rarely equalled even in this beautiful country. Mount Casius, above five thousand feet 
in height, rises abruptly from the sea, its sides broken into deep rannes, and lower 
down into wooded slopes; its summit is a bold rocky pinnacle. Barks usually lie off 
for wood, which is cut from the forests : the vessels in the plate came from the port 
of Latikea, and were becalmed near the base: it was a lovely moonlight night, not 
a cloud in the sky, not a breeze amidst the mountain forests; the murmur of the low 
waves on the bar alone broke on the stillness. The mouth of the Orontes is close at 
hand to the left, and might be made navigable, as formerly, to Antioch, which is six 
leagues distant : “ One cause of the ruin of this city,” Tavernier states, was the 
stopping up by sands of the mouth of the haven.” The time is, however, now come, 
when the cities and rivers of Asia Minor and Assyria will no longer be sealed to the 
sails or caiTiage-wheels of England. Colonel Chesney, by his first able and minute 
survey of these countries some years since, drew the public attention prominently to the 
subject. He went out a second time, furnished with all the necessary resources and 
aids to his great undertaking; and the accounts of his progress for a considerable time 
were satisfactory, and seemed almost to realize his sanguine anticipations. The course 
detailed in his memoir was to commence at Scanderoon or the Orontes : he decided in 
his second journey on the latter : this river has a shallow bar at the mouth, and that 
which was once the ancient port of Seleucia is partly filled up : he states that it might 
be cleared, and rendered secure and available for steam-vessels, and that a canal of 
sixty-seven miles in length might he cut from the nearest approach of the Orontes to the 
Euphrates, which is opposite Bir. 

The Orontes is sometimes a deep and rapid river, but never a broad expanse,” 
as it is frequently, but erroneously, represented : its navigation would be fraught ’with 
substantial benefits to the rich territories which it bathes. Colonel Chesney and his 
companions, on reaching this first step of their gallant enterprise, encamped on a 
dry spot of ground near Suadeah, at the mouth of the Orontes, in bell-tents and 
marquees, with a long tent for their provisions. Shears w^ere erected to unlade the 
stores, &c., and the scene, with the British flag floating over their heads, and the noble 
mountains which surrounded them, of whom Casius was the monarch, w^as most animated 
and picturesque. An observatory was also erected. Tlie bar in the river rendered the 
landing of goods often difficult and laborious, and at times the sea broke over it fearfully. 
On one occasion, the gig of the Columbine was upset, with the captain and four seamen, 
of whom two got ashore, while the captain and the other two w^ere fortunately picked up, 
when nearly exhausted. They proceeded by land to Antioch, where they hired a .arge 
house, and were very hospitably received and well treated, both by natives and officers 
belonging to Ibrahim Pasha, though the latter was long hostile to their proceeding. 
Extensive surveys of the country have been made ; the vegetation is described as 

X 
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magnifieent, and enlivened by innumerable birds of every kind. It is rich in natural 
history; and ounces, panthers, wolves, bears, jackals, &c., were becoming familiar 
acquaintance with the explorers of the mountains. Eagles were as numerous as crows 
at home. A scientific party was despatched to the Gulf of Scanderoon, and thence to 
Karamania, and to cross the Taurus on its return. On this enterprise, the malaria 
attacked the travellers, but they soon recovered. During their march, a hyena bore oif 
a lamb from the very door of one of the tents. The geology of Upper Syria is said to 
be very interesting ; Mr. Ainsworth, the medical companion, had drawn up two or three 
reports upon it. Science as well as commerce might reap rich returns from such a 
communication with India. After unparalleled toils, the larger steamer was afloat in 
the Euphrates; it was launched, broadside on, from a height of twenty-three feet, in an 
angle of twenty-seven degrees, along three slips, and went off in good style, with the 
Turkish, Arab, and English flags flying, amidst the firing of guns and rockets, and to 
the astonishment of the natives to see iron floats Colonel Chesne}'' bad met with con- 
siderable difficulties : the heavy materials of the other boats had stuck in the navigation 
between Aleppo and Bir ; the jealousy of Ibrahim, and of the inhabitants on the route, 
and the intrigues set on foot to embarrass the expedition, were at last, after much 
anxiety, and hope deferred, surmounted and removed, by the perseverance and firmness 
of the conductors. A severe and tedious illness also attacked Colonel Chesnoy: at length 
accounts from Aleppo stated his complete recovery, and that the lighter materials and 
stores had reached Port William on the Euphrates, and the heavier parts of the Tigris 
steamer, boilers, diving-bell, See., were all being conveyed thither by animals provided by 
the Pasha, while Chesney went on a tour in search of coal, fuel, and supplies ; nearly all 
the officers had been ill, but recovered ; nineteen of the men had died. After lengthened 
negociations, the misunderstandings with Ibrahim Pasha were removed, and the expedition, 
consisting of two fine steamers, definitively started for Bussorah, down the Euphrates, 
and afterwards the Tigris, under the most favourable auspices. 

In the account of his first able survey. Colonel Chesney observes, that the great river 
cf Scripture, the Euphrates, connected as it is with the earliest times and the leading 
events in the history of the world, and the ancient channel of extensive commercial 
intercourse — is not likely to deceive our sanguine interest and expectation. In the 
upper part of its course, it struggles in a tortuous channel through high hills, forcing its 
over a pebbly or rocky bed, at the rate of two to four and a half miles an hour, 
according to the season of the year and the diflerent localities, carrying with it a con- 
siderable body of water, but without any cataracts, though the stream meets with 
frequent obstructions, above and a little below Anna, by a rocky bottom, and is shallow 
enough in places to allow camels to pass in the autumn, the water then rising to their 
bellies, about four and a half feet deep. This portion of the river is compared with the 
scenery of the Ehine below Schaffhausen : its bank is covered thickly with high brush- 
wood, interspersed with timber of moderate size. It is here studded with a succession 
of long narrow islands, some of them thickly wooded, and others cultivated; and on 
several of these are moderate-size towns or villages. The banks of the x'iver are well 
peopled, not only with Bedouin Arabs in tents, of whom there are many thousands, but 
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also with permanent residents in houses of brick, mud, stone, and reeds. About ten 
miles below Hit, the hills gradually diminish, and the surface becomes comparatively 
flat; the current becomes duller and deeper, with an appearance resembling that of the 
Danube between Widdin and Silistria, but much more animated, the banks being 
covered with Arah villages of mats or tents, almost touching each other, with numerous 
flocks of goats, sheep, and cattle feeding near them; also beautiful mares, clothed and 
piqueted close to the tents, their masters strolling about, and the slaves busily employed 
in raising water by means of pullies: this is a common machine throughout the Ea^teru 
world : at times the wntev is raised from the Euphrates, as in Egypt from the Nile, to 
the high banks, by bullocks traversing up and down an inclined plane: these usages 
appear to have prevailed in Mesopotamia in the earliest times, and the river’s bank 
is quite covered with them, all at work, and producing all the fertility of Egypt, as far 
inland as irrigation is extended; beyond which, the country is, generally speaking, 
a desert. From Hit to Hilla, or Babylon, little is seen but the black tents of the 
Bedouins; the land mostly desert, with the date-tree shewing itself in occasional 
clusters. 

Tlie whole distance, by the course of the river, from Bir to Bussorab, is calculated 
by Chesne}’’ at 1143 miles; and throughout this distance,he was of opinion that, from the 
time the Euphrates begins to rise, to that when it has reached almost its lowest point, 
no insuperable impediments are offered to its navigation by steam. In January, there 
is usually a temporary and moderate rise, but the great and regular rise begins towards 
the end of March, when the rains set in, and the river attains its greatest height from 
the 21 st to the 28th of May. Its lowest state is in November, and then Colonel Chesney 
enumerates no fcw’'er than thirty-nine obstructions, by rocks and shallows, between Diget- 
us-Laik and Bushloubford, a distance of about five hundred miles, nearly half the length 
of the navigation between Eir and Bussorah : the greater part of these obstnictions, ho'w- 
ever, may be passed by a steamer, properly constraeted. With regard to the supplies of 
provisions and fuel, Bir contains two thousand houses, and would supply rice, flour, poultt}', 
Bcc. Deir, the ancient Thapsacus, contains fifteen hundred houses, and would supply plenty 
of provisions. Anna has eighteen hundred houses ; its picturesque islands are covered with 
date-trees, and the surrounding country is rich. Hit, with its fifteen hundred houses, affords 
plenty of butcher’s meat, Hilla, or Babylon, covers a large tract of ground, with an 
inadequate population, not exceeding ten thousand souls : the bazaars are good, and well 
supplied with meat, fish, rice, and even luxuries; the government regular, and well 
disposed towards strangers. In short, throughout the whole navigation of the river 
plenty of meal and grain may he had at intervals of fifteen or tvvent}^ miles, and the 
Euphrates throughout abounds in fish, an excellent species of which is taken in such 
quantities, that Colonel Chesne/s boatmen purchased tlurt^Miine pounds in weight for 
four-pence. As to fuel, wood, charcoal, bitumen, naphtha are to be had along the 
whole line of the Euphrates, A little below Bir, at Hit and several other^ places, are 
abundant sources of this bitumen, under different states—in some places liquid, -in others 
solid; and from. Eir to Bussorah wood and charcoal may be had in any quanhty. 
So abundant is the supply of bitumen, says Colonel Chesney, that one of the ancient 
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fountains close to Hit gives the necessary quantity for all of the extensive demands 
along the lower Euphrates and Bagdad. How singular it is, that for ages past this 
substance has continued to flow, inexhaustible, as it would seem. The slime, which the 
descendants of Noah made use of instead of mortar, is admitted by all the commentators 
to have been the liquid naphtha ; we know from Herodotus that it was used in the 
stupendous buildings of Babylon, and the historians of Alexander testify to the fact; 
nay, it is still visible in the ruins of this ancient city. The dry hard flakes are sold at 
the rate of about three-pence per hundred-weight, and the naphtha, when reduced 
to a thick liquid, at about eleven-pence per hundred-weight, — in either state much 
cheaper than coal in England. Small wood for fuel is not more than three half-pence 
per hundred-weight. When these materials are mixed, they burn with a brilliant flame, 
and give out a strong heat. 

There is another point connected with the navigation of the Euphrates deserving 
of serious consideration, namely, the danger to which the lives of those employed on it 
would be exposed. At present there is no dependence to be placed on many of the 
Arab tribes bordering on the idver, and in the territories between it and the Mediter- 
ranean. All Pasha of Egypt, however, was then possessor of all Syria, and of great 
part of Arabia through which the Euphrates flows, who much improved the condition 
and checked the lawlessness of the wandering and marauding tribes. Colonel Chesney 
was himself several times attacked in the course of his first journey : although the fear 
of Ibrahim Pasha, whose wrath was swift to punish, began to prevail among these Arabs. 
The marked support of the Pasha, he observes, “ insures safety wherever he is obeyed, 
or even has influence ; but by far the greater part of the inhabitants near the river are 
subject to no control : thei'e is, in reality, no way that I know of to pass these hostile, 
ill-disposed tribes, without contests, and perhaps bloodshed occasionally.” The territory 
through which must pass the canal of sixty-seven miles in length, to join the Orontes to 
the Euphrates opposite Bir, is chiefly desert, and exposed to the molestations of the 
people ; but these are now less to be feared : the wild hordes of the Turcoman and the 
Bedouin will soon begin to feel the benefits of such an intercourse, and to be more 
habituated to the novel sight of strangers thus traversing their wilds. The expense of 
the expedition was estimated at twenty thousand pounds, but it extended to forty 
thousand, and its total failure, which was attended not only with the loss of one of the 
experimental vessels, but with the lives of the gallant men who sank along with her, 
completely deterred the British Government from repeating the attempt. A safe, less 
circuitous, and inexpensive route to India has since been opened, by crossing the Isthmus 
of Suez, and descending the Red Sea. 
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THE CONVENT OF ST. ANTONIO, 

Nl^AIl EDEN IN LEBANON, 

The white walls of tliis convent are boldly perched on the rocky side of a very deep 
ra,vine, that desc*onds from near the cedars towards the Nahr-el-Kadesha, and are very 
picturesque from cviny side. The situation is romantic, the approach rugged and precipit- 
tous : waterfalls are heart I in the valley below. It is not far from the celebrated convent 
of Canobin, whicli much resembles it, and is a yet more enduring edifice. This dreary 
residence does not tempt the traveller to linger beneath its roof: he passed a day here 
with some companions, they purchased a lamb in the neighbourhood, which 'was served 
in the refectoxy for their diuncxr ; the convent provided good wine and vegetables, among 
which was the gourd, stulFed with rice, spice, and small pieces of meat — a favourite and 
common dish ixr the East. Idic cells had a tolerable appearance : but when there are such 
xna,giiifK.*.eut retreats offered by other monasteries in Lebanon, so clean a chamber, so 
soft an atmospixere — why should the guest tarry in St. Antonio ? it is the monastery of 
penance, not of enjoyment: the sun sinks so early behind the awful crags, and the gloom 
of the depths beneath is chilling : the sound of falling waters comes waniingly up ; the 
nervous visitor may almost fancy himself at night in the valley of shadows, where Chris- 
tian heard the voices of fiends, and the rushings to and fro. The aspects of the fathers 
do not cheer the spirits, being dull, joyless, and solemn : their ideas at a stand-still for 
many years ; their feelings, at least the kindlier and warmer feelings of our nature, frozen 
for want of exercise. It is ixixpossible not to pity these men; the figures in the foreground 
are an exact pox'ti*aiture of them : they all wear long beards ; many live to very old age, 
from the veiy untroubled, state of their life, the keen purity of the air, the unbroken 
regularity of every babit. The iron never enters into their soul : the march of intell ecj: 
can never scale the walls of St. Antonio. It is slumbering, not dreaming away life ; they 
are not imaginative enough for dreamers : were they enthusiasts, they would be blest. 

They rise at earliest break of day, to say the morning prayers ; but before they dress, 
a prayer mast be said in bed: a few hours are consumed in devotion, or xather in 
its appearance: the visitor attended the evening service in the chapel; a few fathers 
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only were present; the priests read the offices in aloud, mechanical, and rapid voice; 
observing that he was very attentive, they were much amused, and nodded at him 
and at each other, in derision of his interest in what they were about But the constant 
habit of repeating prayers, or any set forms, during several hours of the day, is enough 
to wear out the spirit of devotion, if Indeed it ever existed, 

A I’ecent but painful celebrity has been given to St Antonio, by the arrest and impri- 
sonment of Assad-ish-Shidiak, whose crime was an attempt to introduce a more pure 
and simple faith into Lebanon. There is, in the Maronite church, on any attempt at 
reform or purification, a spirit of bigotry, intolerance, and persecution ; it was cruelly 
evinced in this instance. Assad was a young man of some property and influence 
in the mountain : he undertook to teach the Syriac to Mr. King, one of the American 
missionaries in Beirout, a man of considerable talent, and a resident for many years in 
Syria. Whilst reading the Old Testament together in the ancient Syriac, Assad would 
often comment on various passages, and point out the errors and defects of Mr. King’s 
belief, and expatiate upon them. In doing this, however, he had not counted the cost ; 
he was often met by his pupil with arguments and comments more clear and powerful 
than his own : the result was, that in the course of a few months the mind of Assad 
slowly yielded to conviction : he at last threw off his Maronite errors, and became a 
sincere Protestant. 

The decision of Assad made a great sensation over Lebanon: he was a skilful 
teacher ; he continued to teach and to reside among the Protestants. It was said that he 
was about to translate parts of the Gospel into Arabic, for circulation among his country- 
men ; for the services in the Maronite and Greek churches are mostly performed in the 
ancient Syriac and Greek languages, not one word of which the people can understand : in 
the schools, the Psalms are allowed to be read in Arabic. The spoken language of Lebanon 
is Arabic, the literal, not the literary Arabic: by circulating the New Testament in this 
language, which a portion of the people can read, and the remainder can understand 
when read to them — an inestimable boon would be conferred. This was afterwards 
effected, but not by the hand of Assad. His example might be contagious: the priestly 
authorities resolved to stifle this heresy in the bud, and Assad was seized, and conveyed as 
a prisoner to the convent of St. Antonio : he was inveigled from Beirout into the moun- 
tains, and there arrested. In a narrow cell within these walls he passed several months : 
a vigilant watch, some austerities, and a close confinement, did not abate his firmness, 
but made him cling to his new and loved sentiments the more. He contrived to make 
his escape from the cell and walls of St. Antonio, and gained a neighbouring hamlet. 
Having tasted of the tender mercies of the priesthood, he should have fled from their 
retreats to Tripoli or Beirout, where they dared not molest him, and he would have 
been safe under European protection. But in the integrity of his purpose, he desired to 
convince them that he was no firebrand or hypocrite, as they proclaimed him, and that 
his faith could make him fearless : he therefore lingered a few days in the vicinity, and 
was again arrested, and conveyed, not to St Antonio, but to the stronger monastery of 
Canobm, 
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Here resides the great patriarch of the Maronites, by whose order Assad had been 
imprisoned in St. Antonio: at his hands little mercy could be expected. The captive 
was closely confined in a cell, kept from breathing the fresh air, with scarcely enough 
sustenance to support nature : bread and water twice a day, is said to have often been his 
fare. It is uncertain how long he thus lived ; not many months : his health failed fast 
under this treatment; and the priests at last gave out that he was dead. The mission- 
aries had strove for his liberation : but the country was at this time in a most disordered 
state ; the Egyptian army was in Syria, and individual grievances were almost unheeded : 
me situation of the consuls depended on the success of the invader. On the report 

of Assad's death, Mr. T merchant of Damascus, went to Ibrahim Pasha, who 

instantly gave him an officer to search the convent of Canobin. On arriving there, 
they were conducted, not to the cell of the living Assad, but to his recent grave, 

Canobin, where this unfortunate youth perished, is worthy to be a tribunal of the 
Inquisition : built on a steep precipice, it appears as if suspended in the air, being sup- 
ported by a liigli wall built against the side of the mountain. There is a very deep rupture, 
or chasm, running many hours' walk directly up the mountain; it is clothed with wild 
verdure from top to bottom, and many streams fall down the sides. Canobin stands about 
midway down in the side of this chasm, at the mouth of a large cavern ; some small 
rooms front outwards, and enjoy the light of the sun: the rest are all under ground. In 
one of the latter the captive was immured; the light was dim that entered his cell, and 
was scarcely sufficient, even at mid-day, to allow him to read. Taunted by the monks, 
menaced by the patriarch, he had no companionship, save his own lonely hopes and medi- 
tations : it was a bitter trial to be thus forsaken, in the infancy of his career, by those 
who had called him to it, and who could not now save him. Exclusive of the bolts and 
bars of Canobin, the power of the patiiarch is very great on the mountain— a minute, 
widely extcridcil, iiiiquisitorial power, whose ramifications and influences enter into every 
Maronlte convent, hamlet, and home. Assad was destitute of the subtlety and daring 
with which to meet such a power : yet he will not have suffered in vain; the complaints 
of the poor Maroiiite, the appeals from his prison-house, to which no one replied save in 
scorn and hatred, will come forth from the deep chasm of the mountain, and call others 
to bear testimony to the truth for which he was a martyr. One or two' of the more aged 
fathers sought to turn Assad back to his lost hopes and superstitious observances, unable 
to conceive why he w^as thus changed, to forsake the belief and the church of his ancestors, 
his relatives and friends. At last they troubled him no more, perceiving that he was 
neither to be moved nor persuaded : he might well anticipate death with pleasure , his 
failing health had no pity : his sufferings were watched with pleasure by his keepers ; on 
his cell no cheerful beam ever fell, and in winter its cold and dimness were like ose o 

the grave. * , r i 

Tim founder of Canobin was the emperor Theodosius the Great: it has been several 

times rebuill^ but the church, being hewn out of the rock, remains nearly as when first 
consecrated. It is dedicated to the Virgin, and a great number of old patnarc s own 
from their portraits on the walls. The present patriarch generally resi es ere, 
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and no man regardeth me.” Beirout is the dearer place of the two ; yet a resident can 
soon gather as many comforts and enjoyments to his home, as if he dwelt in Damascus ; 
the sea and the splendid bay offer a more attractive, a more varied spectacle than the 
Barrada, the Abana, and their three brother streams ; and Lebanon offers excursions 
and visits to monasteries, glens, and castles, that bring vividly to mind Italy and Scotland 
in the heart of Syria. The town and neighbourhood are of late greatly improved, and 
are rapidly improving ; many new dwellings and villas have been built, some of them with 
much taste. The rent of a good house, for a small family, is £30 ; for a larger, a villa 
and garden, forty or fifty pounds a year ; rent is thus risen, because of the many Frank 
residents lately settled here : meat is 4d. the pound ; wine 4d, the bottle ; superior wine 
of Lebanon, 9d. or Is. ; the latter is white and red ; the strong white wine, slightly sweet, 
is the best; the vin d’oro, the most delicate ; it is the champagne of the East, mousseux 
when bottled, and inspiring. Two or three Frank bakers are settled here, so that the 
bread is good, a rare luxury in the Levant. The consuls and merchants of different 
nations live on a friendly and social footing, with dinner and evening parties, and excur- 
sions and pic-nics in the beautiful neighbourhood. Spia, at least this portion of it, is 
not a remarkably cheap country; less so even than the south of France and many parts of 
Italy. The air of the coast is said to predispose to nervous complaints and fevers; some 
complain of its often languid influence on the frame and mind ; this effect will probably 
be felt if the resident allows himself to yield to the indolent habits and tastes of the 
natives ; but if he uses an active exercise, keeps his spirit and fancy alive by frequent 
visits to the mountain and plain, and leads in some measure an English life on this 
splendid land, he will find its air healthful, its climate delightful, and the fine old age of 
the Maronite and the mountaineer may at last be his portion. 

Beirout has another and eminent advantage over the other towns of Syria, in its 
religious services and privileges ; many ministers of many lands reside here in villas, 
where are to be met, occasionally, learned men from the monasteries of the mountain, 
bishops, priests, savans of the Maroiiites, Greeks, and Catholics. The Sabbath does not 
here, as throughout most of the East, oblige the stranger to feel himself in a strange land ; 
a home-feeling of calm, of consolation, comes with that morning sun ; the church, or 
chapel where he has worshipped, familiar to his earlier life, endeared to his riper years, 
rises in fancy before him as he walks through lanes of the pomegranate and prickly pear, 
and woods of the grey olive, to the Syrian chapel, surrounded by beautiful gardens. A 
respectable congregation attends here; the service is conducted impressively and 
simply. 

In the vicinity there is a representative of the Church Mission ; but the American 
missionaries are the principal labourers here : great praise is due to these able and 
earnest men, who have undertaken the slow and arduous task of removing ancient 
prejudices, enlightening a grossly ignorant people and priesthood with the pure light of 
truth : a long lethargy has slept on the Syrian churches of aU denominations, and 
among them there is not one spirit, of energy and sincerity enough to shatter, the 
errors and corruptions of Lebanon, which cover it as with triple walls of brass.’’ Slow 
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must be tbe progress towards this consummation, and few the converts : yet it wmuld 
be vain to deny that a spirit of inquiry, of anxiety, of thoughtfulness, has shown itself 
in many of the monasteries and retreats ; earnest conversations are often held between 
the priesthood and the missionaries ; several recluses, as well as natives, have forsaken 
the degrading dogmas and comfortless illusions of their creed, and embraced with joy 
the more pure and consoling hope and faith of the stranger. The education of the 
rising generation is the surest foundation of success ; this the missionaries perceive, 
and their schools for children and young people are numerous, are well attended, and 
anxiously taiigbt and watched over. (For the more recent history of Beirout and its 
vicinity, see vol. i. page 8.) 

COURT OF A TURKISH COUNTRY HOUSE AT SALAHYEH. 

This is a very good specimen of the villas about Damascus : it is situated in the midst 
of a garden : entering from the street by a garden gate, you pass into the court, which 
has a fountain in the middle ; the recess, which is mostly seen in the courts of Eastern 
houses, is in front. The private apartments are on the opposite side, and also the 
offices : the staircase leads to the gallery at top, which looks into the garden, and over 
the city and hills. The arch in front is Moorish : and the lightness of the architecture 
of the dwelling, and the coolness of the apartments, well suited to the climate. The 
recess in the court is the favourite seat and lounge of the inmates during the heat of 
day : two or three steps ascend to it : the floor is carpeted ; it is furnished with a divan, 
is open to the air and light, and shaded from the sun : the fountain falls directly in front. 
In this little cool retreat it is delightful to breakfast, when the sun is about two hours 
high, and the breessc, not yet sinking before the increasing heat, is yet heard in the trees 
of the garden. There is a rich indolence in the hour : you have risen with the sun, and 
taken a ride on the plain, through the groves, along the streams ; have looked into the 
desert, that opens far and sublimely away towards Palmyi'a and the Haouran, and 
breathed its inspiring air. 

This house was a few years since occupied by one of the wealthiest merchants of the 
East, or rather by his four wives, for whose peculiar use he kept it : here they dwelt 
together in much comfort and luxur}^ 

An English physician, an acquaintance of the writer, used to visit these ladies here , 
the husband was one of the strictest Mussulmen as to etiquette about women 5 yet he 
allowed him to have interviews with them at first in his presence, or in that of his son, 
and at last without any witness, save one of the eunuchs. The ladies were extremely 
tinwilling to uncover their faces, and wished to compound with the feeling the pulse, 
putting out the tongue, &c., till tbe physician was absolute, that to do them any good, 
he must consult their looks. Their charms, and those of other female patients, wex^e 
not }sowerful enough to rob him of bis presence of mind. 

They use no stays, and appear, when seated, or when the outer robes are laid aside, 
to have little grace or symmetry of shape: but they have a good deal of grace of 
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manner and gesture ; and they walk well, holding themselves very erect, and with dignity. 
Their beauty, when young, is the mere beauty of the rose, red or white, unin telle ctiial, 
unsentimental, unexpressive of esprit or fancy. Lamartine’s indiscriminate rhapsodies 
about Oriental loveliness have little foundation in truth : it is probable he saw many fine 
eyes, and heard sweet tones of voice. The accents of Oriental ladies are not generally 
sweet ; the want of energy, excitement, and variety of feeling, is visible in their mono- 
tonous and charmless intonations of voice. 

The merchant, who was the lord of these four recluses, was a rich merchant of 
Bagdad, which he had quitted during the troubles and disorders prevailing there, and 
come to Damascus to establish himself, accompanied by his household. He went into 
Damascus almost daily, to transact business ; he had dealings in most of the products, 
and with most of the countries, of the East. His favourite and best loved wife was the 
youngest of the four ; she %vas also the chief invalid, but her complaints were partly 
fanciful, and partly the complainings of a petted child, so indulged and fostered, that she 
seemed to fall ill for the sake of exciting a sensation, and giving herself airs. The first 
intimation to uncover her face to a stranger, was received almost wuth horror; her foot 
and even leg, laid naked on the divan, would have given but a feeble shock to her nerves 
in comparison. Her complexion was pure red and white, the eyes and hair dark, the 
hands and feet small : a very pretty, companionless, idealess woman, who dressed richl}^, 
was attended anxiously, bathed, lodged, and perfumed luxuriously : and she wuis a suit- 
able mate to the merchant: a Turk’s ideas of women go little beyond this. Between 
these four wives, living together under one roof, often at the same table, whose sole part- 
ner in life and affection had been this man — there ivas tolerable concord and harmony, 
and but little heart-burnings, rivalries, malice, and bitter envyings: and this comfortable 
state of things was owing mainly to the ‘disparity of their ages: in the ladder of life, an 
almost equal number of steps divided each wife from her fellow. The oldest was very 
old ; the second was almost elderly ; the third ivas past her Eastern prime ; the youngest 
was very young, and was to the others even as a young, wayward, and indulged sister, 
whose vivacity and good nature often enlivened the dulness of the interior. The husband 
was a man of sixty years : it may be thought that so many wives could take care of each 
other, that the elder might be trusted to watcdi over the temptations or levities of the 
younger ; and that their eyes would hardly be closed, or their tongues silent, when any 
thing suspicious was in the wind. Not thus thought the merchant, who placed two 
black eunuchs to guard, and two little Circassian boys to attend and observe his little 
harem: it was ludicrous as well as painful to see the anxious, peering, nervous looks 
of these sable guardians, who were by no means of the fierce aspect and withering smile 
of the Kislar Aga, the chief eunuch of the Sultan, w^ho was a dark fiend, an incarnate 
deinon. 

These ladies did not enjoy much liberty : at long intervals they went into the country, 
in a carriage, at a slow pace, or walked in the environs. Surely our frail humanity, 
whether Turkish or English, is very fond of extremes: it so happened that a sudden 
. spirit of travelling seized upon the whole : the troubled husband believed it to bo an 
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afrit or evil spirit that had entered into his four wives. Was it to Balbec, or Aleppo, 
or the sea-shore of Beirout or Lebanon : these were extensive journeys for such recluse 
persons. It was nothing less than to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, a fearful journey 
of weeks and months : a hazardous, bold, heroic affair, enough to blanch, even the very 
thoughts of it, their delicate cheeks, and make their long braided hair creep for frio-hfc 

It seems that Mr. Farreh, the English consul, had gone with his lady to Jerusalem, 
passed a week or two there very pleasantly: on their return to Damascus, Mrs. F. who 
was intimate with the Turkish ladies, had spoken so warmly of the pleasure of the 
journey, that from that moment the husband had no peace : they pestered him every 
day, and from morning till night, till he was forced to give his consent to go, and take 
them all with him. All the preparations, and they were many, being made, all the 
farewells to friends and relatives paid, the four ladies mounted their camels, on whose 
backs were placed houclahs, a kind of divan, canopied, curtained closely, so that neither 
sun or wind could penetrate. Many sorrows and ills, many terrors met with them on 
the way ; h\xt they were like the desert winds, they came and passed quickly, without 
breaking the courage or endurance of the fair pilgrims : even the youngest, the beauty, 
forgot to bo ill ; the English physician was not at hand, neither was the languor, and 
luxury, and ennui of her homo at Salahyeh. They accomplished their pilgrimage, dwelt 
iu Mecca, saw its wonders, wept over their sins, and came back in safety to their quiet 
home and garden. 

Whether, during the progress of this fatiguing journey, any seeds of disease were 
sown in tiie merchant’s frame, is uncertain ; but a few months after its termination he 
began to droop, and soon Azrael called him : in death he still distinguished his youngest 
wife above the otlicrs, leaving her the largest portion of his wealth, and to each of the 
other wives a comfortable provision. Little more than a year had elapsed from his death, 
when his nephews sought to dispute some parts of the will, and interfere in the affairs of 
the four surviving wives: more than one home w^as open to receive them; the youngest 
went to dwell with a relative of her husband, and soon got married again, being rich, 
young, and pretty, and moreover a hadgee, exalted above most of her sex in sanotity 
and celebrity. 

A startling change has come over the interior of this house of Salahyeh: from being 
the home of the. rich man of Bagdad and his many wives, it«4s now the residence of an 
English merchant, and correspondent of the Bible Society : the traveller sometimes rests 
his wearied limbs in the chambers, and perhaps on the divan, where reclined the four 
hadgees on their return from Mecca. The consul-general at one period occupied a similar 
but larger house at a short distance. 

Does a man who leaves four wives behind him, feel more bitterly than he w lo eaves 
one ? There must be a strange clashing of remembrances, in those last hours, w en t e 
memory is so vivid ; an odd confusion of kind thoughts, about first love, and second lovj 
and last love, all whose objects are living, looking on, standing aioun js yin^ e . 
The first wife calls to his mind, perhaps, that she was the love of his youth, the rs 
green spot on memory’s waste the last appeals to his latest fee mgs, to t e impressive 

# # t) 
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evening of his life. To the European, such a scene, such a conflict, would he dreadful | 
he would be tempted to wish that the grave had covered one or two, or perhaps three 
of his better halves, or quarters, who seem to stand mockingly, and call up buried love, 
buried joys, and thoughts to confuse and perplex. The Turk takes it more like 
a philosopher, and looks at each face, and each gush of tears, tries to balance his regrets 
and memories between the three first — and turns to the last, the young, the beautiful, 
untouched by time — in whose arms alone he desires to die. 


DJOUM, THE RESIDENCE OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

The view of the residence of this celebrated woman is taken on the approach from 
Sidon ; in its intricate, wild, convulsed appearance, this scene resembles many among 
the Apennines ; the road is seen in front, winding up in a zig-zag course to the building; 
a kind of break-neck road, as if her ladyship wished to make the pilgrim toil and 
murmur to her dwelling, and, like Christian going up the hill Difficulty, endure hard- 
ness” ere he reaches her bower of delights. A more capricious choice of a home has 
never been made, in this world of caprice and eccentricity ; the land abounds with sites 
of beauty and richness, vales and shaded, hills, screened by loftier hills, with many 
waters. Lebanon has a hundred sites of exquisite attraction and scenery ; but tins 
proud woman, ever loving the wild and the fearful more than the soft things of this 
world, fixed her eagle’s nest on the top of a craggy height that is swept by every wind* 
The dai’k foliage that appears above its walls are the gardens, which are remarkably 
beautiful and verdant, the creation of her own hands. Nowhere in the gardens in the 
East is so much beauty and variety to be seen — covered alleys, pavilions, grass-plats, 
plantations, &c. in admirable order. It was in a pavilion in these gardens that the artist 
had the honour of spending some hours in conversation with her ladyship. In the village 
on the right, he passed the night in the open air. The precipitous character of the glen 
between it and Djouni prevented his seeking the latter in the dark. The high central 
chain of Lebanon, spotted with snow, shuts in the view. This mountain-chain is here 
too monotonous to be either grand or beautiful ; the path from Beteddein to Damascus 
crosses the summit, from which there is a view of vast extent over the sea, and inland as 
far as the waters of Merom, or lake of Tiberias. The costume of the women in the 
foreground is that in use in Lebanon. 

In winter, in the rainy season, let not the resident of Djouni be envied by the 
humbler dwellers in the land, or by the recluses of the convents and monasteries which 
cover the declivities of Lebanon. If a quiet mind and a consoling faith be the chief 
ingredients of happiness in this world, they mingled but slightly in her ladyship’s cup ; 
the dreams and revelations of astrology had for many years of her life been the favourite 
excitement; without them, the evening of her life would have been wretched, and she 
would have, like Norna of the Fitful-head, been conscious at last that her power over 
the elements was a delusion. Her views on the Christian revelation were as wild and 
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nnorthodox as some of her divinations ; one of them was, that the Messiah was to come 
again, and shortly ; the beautiful Ax'ab steed, white as the driven snow, attended and 
served in the stables of Djoimi with a care and luxury surpassed only by that of Corn- 
modus for his horse, was reserved for his especial use, when he should enter Jerusalem 
in triumph ; her ladyship was to follow in the train, on a brown mare of great beauty. 
During the visit of the Tlev. Lewis Way to Lebanon, the Arab chiefs, lured by the report 
of his great wealth and influence, came in crowds to offer their flatteries, and their arms 
and services, if he purposed, as it was said, to set up some new dominion. 

His better sense, aided by a protracted illness, declined the temptation. He passed 
three days at Djouni, to which he was invited in order that his physician might attend a 
favourite domestic of its mistress. Thus, under the same roof, were two of the wildest 
enthusiasts of the age, sternly opposed to each other in sentiment and purpose ; the one 
devoting his xvealtb, and time, and talent, with undying zeal and sincerity, to the conver- 
sion of the Jews — traversing every land and city, entering the palaces of kings, that he 
might reclaim the lost race of Israel. A thousand pounds wag not too much to expend 
for the conversion of a single Jew, nor a thousand miles too far to traverse to receive a 
Hebrew family into tlio fold. On all such doings LadyH. looked with unutterable scorn 
and contimipt Unaware, however, of the career of her guest, she treated him with much 
civility. The denouement took place towards the close of his visit; it was highly cha- 
racteristic. Tlie guest had desired to find a suitable moment to lead her thoughts more 
earnestly to religion — such moments were rare at Djouni ; however, as the hour of 
departure drew near, they were conversing, and she was indulging in some wild sallies, 
when he assuine<l a serious tone : he was listened to calmly, and with what he conceived 
at last to be a growing emotion; then there was a pause of a few moments. Was that 
proud heart touched ? Only with surprise and indignation : there was a derisive smile, 
that was bitter to be borne. “ I thought,” she said, that 1 was entertaining a gentle- 
man under my roof; but I sec that I have harboured a fanatic missionary.” 

It is said that those only are great actors, who, whether the part be a prince or 
peasant, act it: with like interxsity : this praise belongs to her ladyship, who has acted her 
character and played her part intensely, however changing and diversified it may have 
been. During the first years of her abode in Syria, she often traversed the desarts, and 
was the very queen of Bedouins, a ramazoxi, on a superb Arabian, spear in hand. When 
visiting the princes and pachas, admiration from the great, wonder and honaage from 
those of lower rank, seldom failed to attend her : there was a cool daring and dignity 
in her bearing, a vigour and versatility in her conversation, to which in woman they 
were utterly unaccustomed. The first act of the play was over; the buoyant strength 
of the spirit and frame began to give way; then came part the second, astrology: her 
beautiful steeds were idle in the stalls : the desert journeys and dangers were braved no 
more : the queen of Palmyra now sank into a nervous, home-keeping, retired woman . 
the sheichs and princes no longer saw the cavalcade of the great lady^ galloping to 
their gates. Yet alike enthusiasm, a like restless fervour, were now given to the dreams 
of superstition ; she lived intensely on the future ; the present had few charms, few 
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joys : a failing health, declining age, no taste for active exertion, or even to leave for a 
day or an hour the walls and gardens of Djouni. The third act of the drama remained 
to be played : its close was scarcely tragic ; assuredly it could not have been happy, or 
resigned ; yet no woman could have borne to see the sere and yellow leaf” falling fast 
around her, could have met so firmly the king of terrors in the halls of Djouni, friendless, 
faithless, desolate — as lady Hester Stanhope. 

In the character of her mind there was an entire want of simplicity : she had ever 
the air of a dramatic being, of acting a part, whether it were to astonish the natives, or 
her visitors. In her interview with Lamartine, the mystifying of the astrologer is 
beautifully contrasted with the vanity of the poet The following scene with the 
gentleman who drew this view of Djouni, is interesting: no traveller has hitherto so 
lauded her personal charms. 

“Around its portal were groups of wild-looking Albanians and Janissaries, and 
a most polite major-domo conducted us to our apartment, that was half English and half 
Oriental. In a few moments her ladyship sent for us, to conduct us round her gardens. 
I, who had expected a crabbed imperious old woman, was most agreeably surprised by 
the noble but gentle aspect of our strange hostess. In youth she must have been most 
beautiful: her features are remarkably fine^ blending dignity and sweetness in a fasci- 
nating degree. Her dress was fantastic, but impressive : her turban of pale muslin 
shadowing her high pale forehead. There is certainly a slight vein of fitful insanity in 
her expression, but its general and ordinary cast is that of one calmly persuaded of the 
truth of principles reposed on with deep satisfaction. She conducted us to an arbour 
in the gardens, quite English in appearance. I made this observation, when she replied I 
“ Oh, don’t say so ; I hate every thing English.” Then nodding to my companion, who 
was an American, “he has a good star — ^verygood:” then addressing herself to me, 
“You are of a cheerful disposition, see every thing en coiileitr de rose] one of those 
beings who pass well through life. You will rise about the middle of your life. You 
are apt to be violently angry on occasion, and I could let out more,” We then walked 
round the gardens, all of her own formation, and were surprised at their veixlure and 
beautiful arrangement. We then retired to dinner: her ladyship’s nonentity of a meal 
had been previously taken. The dinner was most inspiriting, and my last lingering 
bitterness for the freak of last night was buried in an inimitable apricot tart In the 
evening we were again sent for, and found her in a pavilion in the garden, reclining on 
an ottoman, with a long embroidered pipe : placed in a recess, her hand across her brow, 
she mutely scrutinized our features, as if to complete or confirm her fancied knowledge 
of our characters. Coffee was served by a little Nubian girl. In the course of conversa- 
tioB, she said that the good genius would shortly appear p that the evil one was now on 
earth, busily employed in canvassing— that she knew of his whereabouts : that at the 
advent of the good genius, men would flock to his standard, leaving wives and children, 
and that a grand and decisive struggle would take place, to end in the establishment of 
the former. Our poor wild world will thus be called to . order. I ventured to ask, 
whence originated go profound an acquaintance with futurity. Her ladyship with some 
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hesitation replied, « Chiefly from reading.” I noticed the similarity of these views to 
t ose entertained hy Irving, founded on certain passages of scripture ; « Irving,” she said, 
“must then be right:” she sometimes looked into the scripture for confirmation. But 
when she descended from^ the clouds to ordinary topics, she displayed great wit 
and penetration, which, with a fund of anecdote, and great fascination of manner, 
rendered our long familiar interview perfectly delightful. Her personal kindness too 
niust not be forgotten : she advised me not to peril my life hy visiting the disturbed 
districts, and offered me her hospitality, should I be willing to protract my stay in the 
mountains.” — Lady Hester Stanhope died at Djouni, 2Sd June. 1839. 


REMAINS OF THE PORT OF SELEUCIA, NEAR SUADEAH. 

MOUNT C.'lSIUS IN THE DISTANCE. 

This ancient city, the ruins of which now cover part of the shore, was built bv 
Seleuciis Nieator soon after he had vanquished Antigonus, and derived its name from the 
founder. It was at Seleucia that Paul and Barnabas, when sent forth from the church 
at Antioch, embarked for Cyprus. It is also referred to in Maccabees. 

About the port there was once a well-fortilied suburb, where, for conyemeiice, they 
held their markets. Its interest is derived from the early history of the gospel, rather 
than from still existing remains. The scene at present is wild and impressive: a 
desolate and rocky beach — Mount Casius on the left — few country barks crossing 
the bay of Suadeah, to enter the mouth of the Oronteg. The two piers of the ancient 
port are seen projecting into the sea: the mined tower on the rock was built for its 
protection; and near this, one of the piers runs into the sea, constructed of very 
large stones, some of them twenty feet long by six feet in width, and five in depth : 
they have been fastened together by iron cramps, the marks of which are still to be 
seen.” Mount Casius, that towers on the left far above the other heights, is the finest 
mountain, and of the most striking appearance, of any in Syria : its summit is a 
pyramid of rock, its sides are broken into deep and precipitous glens. Pliny, with 
the exaggeration to which the ancients were so prone wdieii describing cataracts, rivers, 
or mountains, makes it four miles in perpendicular height: it is seven thousand feet 
high; its larger portion is bare and naked; yet it is more sublime in its barrenness, 
than if sheltered entirely, like many of its neighbours, by luxuriant forests : the setting 
sun, resting long on its aerial deserts of rock, on its wild and waste crest, is glorious to 
behold. 

In how picturesque a region were situated the birth-place and first wanderings of 
St. Paul: the range of Taurus, the valleys and plains of a country superior in beauty to 
any other land ; the ruins of famous temples and cities gave a sad interest to the scene, 
and often perhaps aided the Apostle’s warnings against pagan seductions. Persecutions 
awaited and met him ; and he felt that Hs lone footsteps in city, and hamlet, and wilder- 
ness, were to herald countless other steps to follow, till the earth should be peopled 
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with the ashes of saints and martyrs, and be drunk with their blood. The foresight pos- 
sessed by the Apostle must often have been a source of keen anxiety, and responsibility, 
and perhaps of sorrow : conscious that his own faith was equal to the assault, and his 
own strength to the awful burthen — ^but on how many weak and delicate and untried 
spirits was that burden soon to be laid ! How many bruised reeds were to he broken, 
hopes and loves rent asunder like flax — when the eyes of the rich and noble, of the 
youth, the maiden, the mother, streaming with tears, should be turned to the example 
set by the great Apostle, for encouragement, for imitation : they would recall his words, 
every expression of fortitude, joy, and victory. Justly might he say, that he lived not 
for himself, hut for others : and that he died daily,” with mental anxieties, thoughts, and 
concerns, in which few could sympathize, and no one could lighten or relieve. 

Oil this solitary beach, covered here and there with ruinous heaps, is the very spot 
where St. Paul embarked, where he first sailed for a foreign land, and left his native 
shore : ‘‘ sent forth by the church of Antioch, after they had fasted, and prayed, and 
laid their hands on him.” The face of nature was impressive, even as now : Mount 
Casius alone in his naked splendour, the rich Orontes rushing at his feet, and Seleucia 
covering the declirities W’ith its temples, and columns, and palaces ; and now the solitary 
shepherd, reclining on one of the fragments, is watching his scanty flock, that seek 
a miserable herbage on the sea-heat shore : the dilapidated tow^er, on its rocky pile, can 
scarcely afford shelter from the rain and wind : the sea breaking on the poor memorials 
of pagan greatness, advances with a louder murmur on the broad beach, several miles in 
width, to the opposite bai'rier of mountains. In such a scene, the traveller blesses the 
purity of the Eastern atmosphere, that throws a brilliancy and excitement even on 
melancholy and dreary objects, and saves him from many a desponding thought ,• were 
the desolate and ruinous places, and wilds of the East, covered by the dull sky and 
humid air of our own land, he would be tempted half the time to goad on his weary 
camel or mule, and exclaim, From Dan to Beersheba, all is barren ! 


SELEUCIA. 

The ruins are so much overgrown as to be almost unapproachable; and it was 
exceedingly difficult to obtain this view: on the side of the hill were hollowed a great 
number of sepulchral caves ; some of which are spacious and handsome, and approached 
by broken steps : others are supported by pillars of the solid rock, and have the remains 
of inscriptions. The rocky mountam on whose face are these remains, is about a mile from 
the sea, and boldly overlooks the plain, Suadeah, and the Orontes, This view embraces 
a gate of entrance in ruin, obstructed by faEen masses: the trees and shrubs shooting 
from the broken wall, the verdure on the sides of the cliffs and at the mouth of the caves, 
soften the ruggednesB of the scene. These sepulchres, hollowed out with patient industry 
and skill, extend along the mountain to a great distance, and attest the ancient impor- 
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taiicc of the place- Theie are the remains of pavements here and there, overgrown with 
bushes. ^ More than one of these grots would seiwe as a tasteful hermitage for a recluse 
who desired here to retire from the world, in a dry and salubrious climate, where the air 
both from sea and land bears balm on its wings: the mouth of his retreat looks on a 
world once fomous, and still most beautiful. It is said that in old times there were two 
hermitages in these cliffs : much regarded for the sanctity of the inmates, who were more 
comfortably lodged and roofed than Simon Stylites, whose mountain, on the summit of 
which he lived fifty years on the top of a pillar, is full in view, at no great distance from 
tills place. At present, the only people who come here are the shepherds, whose sheep 
and goats browse on the wild pastures, and are admirably in keeping with the desolate 
character of the place. * 

The great ravine or excavation, also situated on the site of ancient Seleucia, is of as 
singular an aspect as the sepulchres : it has now the appearance of a vast drain or quarr}^, 
or whatever the fancy chooses to make of it: it is partly natural, and partly artificial : 
formerly there were steps to descend into the abyss, some of which are still to be seen. 
The city of Selueia occupied the slope of the mountain and part of the plain at the base; 
the vast number of its excavated tombs, of which this plate gives a partial view, extends for 
about two miles along the face of the rocks. This ravine or excavation, perplexing to the 
brains that are not of antiquarian mould, is probably the artificial channel cut out of 
the rock, by which the ancient city communicated with the sea, and which Pococke thus 
describes : — 

It is a passage from fourteen to eighteen feet wide : the first part is about 260 
paces in length, and forty in height, and is cut under the foot of the mountain: the rest^ 
which is about 820 paces in length, is sunk down from fifteen to twenty feet, in the solid 
rock ; it ends at the sea. The last part is cut dowm lower, and great pieces of rock 
are left across the passage, to make the entrance difiiciilt This extraordinary channel 
ends a little w^ay to the north of the northern pier : the w^ater formerly ran that way, but 
now it does not go through it, unless after great floods.” 

The ride from Mr. Barkeris villa to the ruins of Seleucia was through lanes, and the 
scattered houses of Suadeah ; the hedges w^ere odoriferous with clematis, bay, myrtle, and 
arbutus ; the pomegranate in profusion : the transition from this luxuriance of foliage and 
fruit to the sepulchral mountain and its dark and silent caves, was striking. Tliis plain 
of Suadeah might be a paradise, if it was the seat of civilization : there is a happiness in 
the site — open to the sea, and sheltered by mountains, with a delicious climate. 

Curiosity was at last satisfied at this mountain of tombs ; and we returned before 
noon, with joy, to the cool and hospitable retreat of our host who accompained us: no 
monastery, or khan, or okkal, was ever half so welcome: the heartless monks of the one, 
the bare floor and walls of the other, whose only refreshment was its fountain, the dirti- 
ness of every, thing like an inn in the towns-— yet it is almost a pity to be thus luxuriously 
lodged at starting, at the very threshold of the way : it spoils the wayfaring man for 
several weeks, he looks fastidiously on his floor, his dinner, his suspicious home for the 
night, which myriads are to share with him, who are waiting for a fresh victim. 
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It is easy, after a time, to endure hardnesses’’ of this kind: they can he borne with 
a smile or a sigh ; but the loss of intellectual society and converse enters into the soul. 
In this Syrian villa, hour after hour passed in the interchange of thoughts and feelings, 
on subjects of which we could never hope to hear in the cities and homes of the land: 
they were a sealed book to its people ; they were vain imaginings, unprofitable sayings, 
to the dull Turk or mercurial Arab and Syrian; whose oracular sentences, solemn 
common-places, or childish sallies, were a miserable exchange for the lively and varied 
talk, the poetry, the music, the tale, that made the evening a very happy one. 


BAZAAR AT JAFFA. 

This building is less Oriental and more Gothic in its character than the generality of 
bazaars; the richest sort of merchants sell carpets and clothing here; and some of the poorer 
sort have also their place in more humble guise : two janizaries are in front, with their 
long staffs of office, and haughty air and heavy weapons ; a seller of water-melons, of 
garb and air sti’ongly contrasted ; two women in long white cloaks, that wrap their 
figures so closely as to allow the eyes, lips, and nose to be but dimly and sadly seen, 
like the features of a spectre in some vision of the night One of the women carries a 
pitcher of water on her head, in the manner of the East ; the other, who appears more 
like a lady of the land, is come to look at the wares, and perhaps to purchase. There 
is no gracefulness in the figure, no attraction in the countenance of the Eastern ladies, 
thus cloaked, and swathed, and veiled : their appearance is clumsy, and altogether a 
burlesque on female elegance ; the hair, hands, complexion, are all shrouded ; the feet 
are put into shoes or slippers, that to a Chinese beauty would be the size of canoes : 
shuffling along, the “ light of the harem” leave all their light and beauty behind : the 
watchful and keen glance of the dark eye, that is sometimes shot through the folds of 
drapery, has moi'e of a duenna than a Leila look. Were the women of the East always 
thus shrouded in ancient times? Certainly not among the Hebrews, either in the 
patriarchal or after ages. The custom is chiefly of Mahometan observance : the Prophet 
found it to exist among the Arab tribes, and perhaps rendered it still more strict. 
Even among the Bedouins in the interior of the deserts, an exceeding caution is observed 
among the women, who pass from tent to tent, and across the sand of the encampment, 
carefully veiled, even from their neighbours and friends. We dwelt many days in one 
of these camps in the wilderness ; and during that time many daughters of the tribe 
passed to and fro before our tent, or the adjoining tents ; but the shroud that covers 
the head, and gently keeps the fading features from the living, could not more effectually 
do its work than did the long white cotton veil of the Arab girls : their gait was 
graceful, their figure light and slender ; the small foot was set off by the sandal, that 
only partly covered it ; but the face was impenetrably closed. 

These bazaars are a favourite lounge to the idler inhabitants : at an early hour 
people begin to gather here, for the partial shade and coolness is a refreshing contrast 
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to the sultry and wi etched streets of Jaffa. Handsomely-dressed Turks, gi'aver attired 
Armenians, and Bedouin Arabs in their ample blankets, mingle here together : a few 
of the moic aristocratic are seated under the trees, in all the fulness of dignified idleii€‘ss i 
musing, not thinking, wire-drawing their few ideas. The long and solemn silence of a 
Turk has nothing impressive in it; if you look in his face, you see no working of the 
intellect, no busy or plaj^ful movement of the imagination, no thoughts sublime, or deep, 
or absorbing; tbe face, even in very handsome men, is one from which you quickly 
turn away— 'Hhe soul is wanting there.’’ One of these solemn trifiers, of patriarchal 
beard, was seated on a stone bench to the left; his pipe was for a time suffered to 
recline unoccupied, his legs crossed, his face bent in earnest observation on the group 
at a short distance, as if he would read their very sctils : this man has probably sat on 
the same bench, about the same hours, each day, during many years : this bazaar has 
been the area, the boundary of his observation on men and manners, on time, fore- 
knowledge, and eternity — ^for the latter very often is an ingredient, strangely coloured, 
in the chalice of Turkish meditations. Whether many days or years shall roll by ero 
he shall be summoned from that stone bench — ^^vhether death shall to-morrow take the 
favourite pipe from his hand, which he shall smoke no more for ever — it matters not ; 
he is perfectly submissive and resigned : not a single sigh shall accompany a single whiff 
of his pipe, though the sunset of life is close at hand. The usual sedative "^vords will be 
littered, ^‘Alla is great: he is merciful.” The intense love of life, so often observable in old 
men among ourselves, even in those who do not shrink from a hereafter, is felt less vividly 
by the Orientals. Yet it is not fortitude or faith that saves the latter from the fond 
clinging, tbe anxious lingering on the brink of the grave ; — it is fatalism in some, and 
in others the long habitude, in all sorrows and bereavements, of a calm and apathetic 
resignedness to the Divine will. Yet the picture of a fine and aged Turk, who waits 
for the coming of Azrael, waits at his threshold as for the coming of a friend who has 
been often in his thoughts, is beautiful : if a false faith can arm with this submission and 
stillness, the Christian, pausing to admire the Turk, may take a lesson from his subdued 
and unmurmuring temper, give his own fears to the winds, and, with his lamp of hope 
burning, rush from the portal as the night is closing, and the voice of the Bridegroom, 
not of fate, is heard afar off. 


DJEBEL SHEICH AND MOUNT HERMIN, FROM THE TOP OF 

LEBANON. 


This splendid view is from the top, or nearly so, of the pass from the large village 
of Barouk to that of Djob Djennein, .on the road from Der-el-Kamar.to Damasci^. 
spot commands all the length of the great plains of Bekaaand Balbec, and from that 
pLe into Palestine, in the distance. This is quite an Eastern scene, melancholy m 
Lect, wild, uncultivated or nearly so~but glorious m assomation.^ Djebe Shemh m 
front its summits covered with snow, is the highest mountain m Syria, and it sinks into 
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the long range of Mount Hermin, which runs into Palestine. Lebanon is here nearly 
uncovered; its declivities spotted with crags. Melancholy is the feeling that grows oi 
the traveller, in this pass, as he slowly traces his way by the vivid moonlight: th< 
solemnity and the stillness of night add to the awfulness of the scene : all seems t( 
be desolate : the eye looks wistfully into the plains of Asia, and asks for its towns, am 
hamlets, and populous places, and sees only mountains like brass, bare and terrible ; plain 
over which the flight of the destroying angel seems to have passed ; distant Balbec is bu 
a green spot against the calcined hills. Yet the passenger, though the way is rude anc 
difficult, looks again and again, and can hardly tear himself away from the scene, whos( 
sublimity, whose sadness is fast communicating itself to his own thoughts and imaginings 
A lake was gleaming afar off anSong the mountains : it was probably the waters o 
Merom : the guide said it was the sea of Tiberias, but this was not possible. 

This mountain pass, always rugged and savage, is crossed in winter only by smal 
caravans, when, to prevent the hoofs of the mules from sinking deep into the snow, th< 
muleteers are accustomed in the difficult places, to spread carpets before them as the; 
pass. ‘'I crossed it,” sajjs Burckhardt, in March: the summit was at that time coveret 
with snow, and a thick fog rested upon it ; we were an hour and a half ascending fron 
the village of Barouk, seated on the wild banks of the torrent of that name. Had i 
not been for the footsteps of a man who had passed a few hours before, we shoulc 
not have been able to find our way. We several times sank up to our waists ii 
the snow; and on reaching the top, we lost the footsteps. Discovering a small rivulc 
running beneath the snow, I took it as our guide ; and although the Druse was in despair 
and insisted on returning, I pushed on, and, after many falls, reached the plain of tin 
Bekaa, at the end of two hours from the summit.” The summit of the Djehel Sheiel 
is always covered with snow: it is finely visible from Tyre, and forms a noble and refresh 
ing point of view from the plain and city of Damascus, during the summer and autumn 
On its white wastes of snow, the eye, satiated with groves, and bowers, and gardens 
delights to linger. Often, when wandering through the defiles and sultry places, w( 
have loved to look on its cold and dazzling summits, as if the very sight of them soothot 
the restless fancy, and made the heat and thirst more gentle* 

ALAYA. 

This is quite the Pirate Town;” and the inhabitants, as far as their opportunities 
allow, do not fail to merit, in disposition and often in action, their ancient designation. 
We had got quite under its melancholy walls before we observed them, and the place 
appeared like a dream, so wild its old towers encircled it, and its immense mass of gloomy 
Greek houses hung in strange confusion on the slope. They are mostly built with 
galleries, and of the most picturesque appearance. The whole scenery around Alaya 
k awfully sublime. A very few trees are sprinkled among the houses, in whose gallery 
it is wildly pleasant to sit or walk at evening, with the pipe and one's own thoughts for 
companions. 
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All Open boat was hired, to coast Asia Minor as far as Adalia, intending thence to 
go overland to Smyrna, not above six days’ journey, passing Ephesus in the ’way. 
We got out to sea early in the morning with a slight breeze, and were becalmed the 
greater part of the day : it was the month of August, sultry in the extreme, in an 
open boat, whose only shade was a blanket, vrhich served also to keep off the dews by 
night. We had two Turkish sailors and a boy; they behaved with the greatest 
atttniiion. Next morning we got to Soli, and crept along the shore. Here the artist 
fell ill. At evening what a sublimity in the mountain ranges of Taurus, near the 
island of Provencal; and how glorious was the sunset which was reflected upon the 
sea of Cilicia, the sea of St. Paul’s wanderings! It was beautiful, though melancholy, 
to track this sea alone, to fall asleep under the canopy of heaven, and awake to see 
the sun rise over its lonely waste of waters. Sometimes we caught a distant sail ; and 
now and thou a suspicious-looking felucca, skulking under the rocks, led us to fear 
pirates; perhaps our insignificance preserved us: sometimes we ran into some little 
cove, where the clear blue water played among the rocks, and washed the pendent 
foliagci : one sweet and solitary spot we remember, where vre went to seek winter ; the 
men waded cm shore, and, discovering a delicious fountain, brought off a most w'elcome 
supply. How sweet was that cold water, clear as crystal, sweet as the Nile waters, 
thus drank on a desert shore beneath the burning cliffs ! 

One evening we landed, and reposed an hour beneath the shade of pomegranates, 
in a lonely plain hemmed in by mountains : it was a romance, this coasting voyage ; 
and many a sublime, many a delicious spot, many an impressive ruin, was passed, 
all solitary and forsaken. The fever that had seized the artist was now alarming; 
h(^ grew delirious: at last the boat reached the fine bay of Kalendna; “id there 
his recollection, as if called back by the exquisite scene, came again; but of all that 
he saw on this coast, he was most struck by the romantic and unpara leled situahon 

Alavu and its fortified cliffs : here he landed, but was utterly incapable of ascending 

Uo!r ’Ld rer«re a. comfotB to a helpless iovaHd, .ho was obliged to 

and rock, and toi . whose greatest effort was to creep, or be earned 

thi’shipping, and the sea that seemed to dash on the ve„- 

chamber walls. YaW of Adalia, its old castle, and its 

At loogth ho « Ala,., tat Oh ahore, and reposed 

picturesque Turkish houses. _ ^autifnl spring, from which he drank copiously: 
.«nt under the , a huge enp, acoertlins to 

this spring is the very Me of ^gpjded by a chain; and many are the 

Turkish usage throughout the ’ its cold and limpid water. A room in an 

draughts that are taken and be repaired thither; it was quite 

empty khan was appropriated tor a loqgmg, 
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empty, and as quiet as the grave. Here he suffered exquisitely from weakness and 
depression ; no one to speak to but a servant — ^no one to render the smallest kindness 
required by his reduced condition ; unable to sleep all night for the mosquitoes, 
or to go out for more than a hundred yards all day from weakness. He begged his 
servant to find some garden where he could go in the day, to break the horrible solitude 
of the empty khan. When en route in good health and spirits, even to be the sole 
tenant of the caravanserai is a small misery ; with the morrow 'sve leave it for ever, for 
fresh excitements: and when its floor is peopled with many a group, and fire, and 
costume — ^it is a romantic and welcome home. But when even the voice is faint, and 
there is no other voice; when the wearied limbs can hardly drag themselves from one 
desolate pillow to another — this ^^is real loneliness, real agony. Ihe servant came to 
say he had found a garden. Oh, it w^as a most delicious spot, as if it was made on 
purpose for the repose of an invalid ; it was enclosed by the old walls of the castle, 
which rose above with their mouldering Moorish battlements, that were pierced 
for large cannon on the side next the sea, which dashed against the rocks below. 

The garden was a citron grove, with palms and vines ; it was one continued shade, 
with the sea-breeze and the perfume of blossoms : nor was it all lonely, there was a poor 
woman, evidently fast sinking, to whom a friend was trying to adminioter consolation ■: 
she came here also to breathe the fresh air in the cool of the garden. On the following 
day some of the officers of an Egyptian corvette in the roads also came to enjoy the 
shade, and to sing and play the melancholy music of the East. Here, every day, the 
hours were lounged away till sun-set. Thus passed eight days, when a cutter parted for 
Rhodes ; he gladly took passage in her, and, descending the steep hill, left for ever 
Adalia, its castle, and its mournful khan. 


LANDING-PLACE IN A SMALL HARBOUR AT RHODES. 

These old towers on the walls of Rhodes were built by the knights of St. John : they 
are very beautiful, and the palm-tree trembling near, combines Eastern with Gothic 
associations. The fine remnants of their great hall, and decaying towers, the massive 
and triple walls and battlements which they nobly defended against the Turks, add the 
interest of chivalrous history and antiquities to that of the exquisite scenery of nature : 
and in the latter, Rhodes has scarcely a rival in the Archipelago. Let not the traveller 
forget to linger here a few days, or rather weeks, it will not be time wasted ; even if it be 
only to verify the proverb, “that the sun shines every day in Rhodes,” not on purple 
crags and wastes, but on forests, gardens, and lovely dells. 

This landing-place is very bustling ; it is a comfortable and sheltered place for ship- 
ping: small vessels are always arriving and departing; and fruit is landed in vast quan- 
tities : the coffee houses under the trees are continually resorted to : one sees here all 
sorts of people— mongrel Europeans, friars, dervishes with their wild gestures, but the 
predominant characters are Greeks and Jews. There is a dervise in the foreground^ 
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beside the pillar, grasping Ms long pipe, bis long beard on his breast, llie coiiieal bat on 
his head : his mouth open and his eyes lifted as if on the looli^out for reTelatioiis, to gull 
the populace, and increase his own reputation for sanctity. A woman, closely luntnrd, h 
seated on the steps, either waiting lor merchandise, or for some relative returned from 
Ihe gestures and attitudes of the b’aders and sailors, while engaged in their avocations, 
manifest an indolence and calmness peculiar to the Turks, who hate hustle and noise ; 
the coffee bouses on the right are open in the sides, for coolness : composed of wooden 
pillars and roofs, with wooden seats within : it is pleasant to sit liere, at the v/ater’s 
edge, and sip mocaa, and smoke slowly, and gaze on the busy scene on the wavc^, and 
listen to the seamen’s cries, that come feebly, not like the hearty cheer of an English 
sailor, "lo enter into the spirit of the place and nf tl# cha-racters, some of them rich and 
original, who fill the cafes, it is necessary to understand two or three of the Levant 
tongues : the dervish is perhaps fresh from his %vaiidering3 in wilderness ami city, and 
has marvels and adventures to dilate upon, with an air of sanctity and wild grimace very 
amusing: the cautious Jew, sipping coffee with a host of unbelievers, with an eve and ear 
bent on the main chance, (bargains, prices, sales,) is just the reverse of the fanatic Sonton. 
The house in front is a private dwelling: its five window’s, or •wooden casements, are exactly 
of the form and appearance in use in the East : without glass, without any external beauty 
or relief to tlie dull exterior of the houses, they admit the air freely and the light dimly, 
no small luxury in hot weather : and the women can sit behind them, and look at their 
ease on the scene and people without, and eaimot themselves be seen. 

Such a scene as this landing-place, or similar ones, is peiiiaps more. exciting to the 
female eye than the calm interior of the garden, or the walls and pavement of the street : 
in an island-life like that of Rhodes, thei’e mast be a dull monotony, to the imniife of 
the harem, or the wife of the merchant and country gentleman. The traveller can bring 
with idm a living world of his own imaginings, and people fountaiuc, palaces, gardens, 
and serais with glowing images and forms : but this beau-kleul of existence, these genii of 
the ])rain — that go with us by the w-ay, sit with us in the divan, and rest- with us beneath 
the shadow of the rock— are as unknown to tlie luxurious dwellers of the land that 
awakes them, as Labrador or Cape Horn, 


Minute and every-day realities, thoughts that never breathe, and wmrds that s-eddom 


burn any thing but the temper, are the routine of a ilhcdian 
embosomed in trees, without the town, to dress richly, perfume 


lady’s life. In the villas 
themselves, sit in indolent 


state in their heavy ornaments, is almost its chief excitement. They love music, and 
very often it is played to them, but not in a concord of sweet soiimbs the clash of the 

cyitibal, the shrill uote of the pipe, the rude twang of the guitar: “at their rfiarp sound:?, 
love faints, and fancy bleeds yet custom is every thing: these concerts are melody 
to the Oriental ear. In the society of the friends and intisnates of h(‘r own sex, as 
numerons as she pleases, and in the very little circle of gentlemra, relatives of her 
husband or herself, she is contented; the eMitements of general society, admiration, and 
display, she has never known. And when she looks from her windows, or garden 
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terraces that overhang the sea, on the vessels of every clime sailing slowly by, it is with- 
out a sigh for scenes and lands that are for ever sealed to her. In the society of her 
children she finds her chief excitement and joy : the Turkish children are generally 
beautiful creatures, set off by their Eastern dress, the little despotic turban, the graceful 
robe. The equanimity of her temper can rarely withstand the dwelling of another wife 
beneath the roof: ler, not the Turk who values his peace and comfort, who loves when 
at home to “ take his ease in his inn,” venture on this experiment: poverty entering the 
door like an armed man, is not a more disturbing inmate than the second wife, who 
demands a second establishment, servants, suite of apartments, affection, attention, 
presents, &c. &c. “From what I know,” writes a learned Turk, “ it is easier to live with 
two tigresses than with two wiv«es : it is a rule never to be dispensed with, that the 
husband shall allow each of liis better halves plenty of cash, that she may enjoy feasts, 
and excursions, and the bath, and every otlier kind of recreation. If he stint her in 
these mattera, he will assuredly be punished for all his sins and omissions on the day of 
resurrection. The second wife must invariably assume that her husband’s mother, his 
first wife, and her relations, are at heart her enemies : she must make, as it is said, his 
shoe too tight for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone ; so that at last he becomes weary 
of life, and is glad to acknowledge her authority. Why should he deprive her of the full 
enjoyment of this world’s comforts? Days and years roll on and ai'e renewed, whilst a 
woman continues the same secluded inmate, in the same dull house of her husband. 
She has no renewal of happiness— none. So will talk and reason the women of that man 
who takes two spouses.” There is little doubt but that he often repents of his folly, and 
would not wail loudly if one of them were put by mistake into a sack, and canted into 
the Bosphorus : hut this easy way of getting rid of ladies who are growing wearisome, is 
the privilege of the Sultan and the Pashas, There is a warning in the Eastern lines — 

Be that man’s life immersed in gloom, 

Wlio weds more wi^es than one ; 

With one his cheeks retain their bloom, 

His voice its cheerful tone ; 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest ; 

But when wdtli two he seeks for joy, 

Together they his soul annoy, 

With two no sunbeam of delight 
Can make his day of misery hrighl, 
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CASTLE NEAR DJOUNL 


111 the iTimiediate vicinity of Djouni, the scene is finely expressive of the character of 

the territory where Lady Hester Stanhope fixed her home : a scene which Mrs. Radcliilb 
would have selected for a romance, hut that it wants the glooiiii of the dark forests, the 
exquisite solitudes that stir the sonh The shepherd and his flock, the beartled priost. 
toiling up the steep, the waterfall, the deep glen, the#beetling crags, the misty summits 
all are here: yet it is not aland of inspiration, a land of song or feudalis.ii!. Who 
wmuld not feel as an exile on these heights, in these prison-like vales ? 

We had left Sidon, its gardens and groves, behind us : the last bri^jlit grecu had 
passed Irom the soil : a few convents here and tliere on the elifis, soothed the lone- 


liness which the surrounding region pressed on the heart; even their walls iniA litt'e 
window's were cheerful. Villages, as we w'ent on our way, began to pcig) over 
their precipitous sites ; and gardens, little beautiful gardens, were beside them. The 
ancient castle, to attain a good view of wkicli it is necessary to scraniblo ihrmigli 
pathless dells, is supposed to have been built by the Druses : nothing could lie more 
drearily magnificent than the scene. From the sharp summit of a profound ravine^ 
winding darkly on either hand among rocky bills of the wildest aspect, you look down 
on the remains of this castle, tenanted only by tlie beasts of chaee, who seek shelter 
there. The situation is so intricate, that the wTiyfimiig man or the Bedouin iie.\'cr 
seeks its chambers, even for a night; it is a place, not of the forgotten knight or of 
the harp’s wild tones, but of the goule and the afrit: a fit hold for the old soothsayer 


or magician, who had so long been the intimate and counsellor of the mistress of Djouni. 
The ruin, overhung on all sides by high mountains, is upon a rock surrounded by a 
rapid torrent, glancing through the wild woods that fringe its banks. 

The fidelity and skill are admirable with which the artist has sketched this and tlie 
other views around Lebanon. He left this spot in order to reach a convent, a terrible 
ascent up the mountain, wdthout path or track: it was inhabited by Marouites, who w^ere 
hard at work preparing silk, with several women, in a detached building. Entering the 
convent, coffee and sherbet was served, the chapel was shewn, but not the fair recluses^ 
who were seen peeping through the lattices : for many nuns live adjacent to the convent. 
Neither the aspect or life of these Maronite monks appeared to be dull and cheerless : 
they wore a set of merry anti-ascetic-looking fellows. % he bishop of the next convent 
was a being of higher and purer calibre : his monks w ere more quiet and subdued, but 
more apathetic than those just visited: they conducted the visitor into the apartment 
of their bishop. Nothing could be more impressive than this venerable old man, eighty 
years and upwards; his face, pale as marble, expressive of extreme benevolenee, and 
aympathy with human sorrow and infirmity: there was a melancholy also in it, so rarely 
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seen in tlie features of very old men, that added to its interest At times tncre was 
a momentary lustre hi his eye, that seemed to tell of the woidd to which he was fast 
drawing near. He brought to mind the dying St. Jerome of Domenicliino, are 

aged, venerable father,” said the guest. “Yes, I shall soon depart, replied the old man, 

I am ready.” It was delightful to see the affection with which he was regarded by the 
younger brethren. On taking leave, the former was conducted through the church and 
vast range of apartments by the monks, who seemed much to pride themselves on the 
tawdry trumpery which decorated the sacred structure. A skull was placed above the 
long table in the refectory. In a detached building, some monks were engaged in 
superintending a school : indeed, they are not idle, as their ordinary employment is the 
cultivation of the vine, olive, and«niulberry, and especially silk. The hospitality of this 
convent would have been most welcome on the preceding evening, when with great 
difficulty, after wandering through ravines in the darkness, he came to the top of a deep 
hollow, and proceeded along the moon-lit path, for the straggling lights of a village ’were 
not far off; breaking at last through a hedge, be lighted on a group of Maronitc 
Christians, seated by the light of a lamp, on a raised dais of plaster in front of their house, 
who gave their guest a courteous reception. A handsome dark-eyed girl brought a bowl 
of hot milkj her costume was graceful, one of its peculiarities being a number of gold 
coins and oniamonts, braided into the hail’, and hanging down on each side the face : 
a family heirloom. The hosts, though ordinary peasants, had much natural dignity 
of maiuier: spreading his cloak -on the dais, of which he was soon left in undisturbed 
possession, and the wind sweeping freshly from the summits around, he sought a little 
sleep : but it w'as too wild and unkind a couch on which to seek it. 


MR. BARKEITS VILLA AT SUADEAH. 

The traveller left Iliiad with the land-breeae at twilight, and next morning was oil 
Latakia; the scene ly soon after became very fine: Mount Casks rose out of the sea 
with stupendous grandeur, rearing its craggy sides and lofty peak of naked rock into 
the sky: the woody precipices along tJie coast seemed to drop into the sea; their forms 
were cast in the most magnificent mould, much finer than the heights of Lebanon. The 
little boat with its swan-like sail shot along the dark blue sea, before a strong breeze ; 
as it ran nearer to the land, tiie boatmen appeared very attentive and anxious : suddenlv 
they came on the bar, where the water was rough ; it is rather a critical spot, on which 
the boat seemed for a few moments to be striking, but soon entered in safety the calm 
water of the Orontes. It is not a large river; the banks at this spot are rushy : he landed 
at a small hut, of which the inhabitants seemed to cany on a large trade in pottery : 
from hence a messenger was despatched to Mr. Barker, \ho immediately sent horses 
and a servant with a polite mvitatiom The path skirted the Orontes; how delightful 
after the iiighWoyage in a boat, was this ride in a splendid country, till now unseen 
and untrodden: the air was full of the freshness of morning, and the perfunie of 
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many odoriferous shrubs and plants. A voyage :n i:io Lcvaii 
is sure to prepare both the frame and fancy for^a vivid of 

especially when they terminate in a kind and ecnuV.rrahie liruae. iV 
the Ivast, is there in that v/ord htyine : the wauderfir liardlvdreamr'. ;1 1 a’. . 
oflen ne thinks of tlie lost cireloj where every look and h hi of v; 

hand soii-ht to miukter to his wants or Ids ^prices. d.ml vda-u a 
seems to open, is it any W'^nder if his heart is ^didiin hnu? 

an admirable host; receiving his guest ivith a fiend; ami rdkL: niuAo v 
every novelty that could amuse, and every eomfvrt that o.cdd -rrdi' 
day was passed in looking over the house ami rdm:s : dm thrm-vm h-dir i/ 
commodious and picturesque : a gallery in front is t^/aced Td;li ihe ofvh,'- 
Europe: a Viandsome music-room with an oipui is ilrUnhAl fr^ m ihe ; 
a tower above, the view is truly charraiiig. The eye rests Uj.oi: tlr.: immoCiiul 
of the house, as upon a siiigular spectacle, for here hir. Ihirt:rr lirA suecv-c^dtc; 
vating almost every species of European fruit, introduchng iVosa oucs every ; co.r : tire 
vines, apple-trees, and apricots wore in fine order: and tho gucet i;ad the iilo-u^ure of 
ta.-ting the iine.fai fruit he had met with, for many yionths. elduer in F.urvspe or ikc' Levant. 
The consul bad certainly conferred a great bonciit on the country by this intivdui*r.k.u ; 
for the state of neglect into Vvhicli cuitivaiion had f.-dlen, hud suhhrod every tiling- to go 
to deca}^, and the fertile soil to become comparatively usvleas : although the 'Furks are 
very fond of this fruit, they were then too rootediy idle to cultivate the cutmigs lie hud 
given them. 

Beyond the gardens the eye ranges over an amphitheatre of ruciialains Inclohaug 
tlu5 plain of Suadeah, from the promontory of Seleueia to friount Casius : the Ittior is 
from every point a sublime feature : but tlie most beautlM point is the gorge in llict 
niouutaiiis, through which the Orontes finds its ivay to the pliiiii and sec.: there k 
a loveliness In the fokling forms of the mountains, a yolitacle, a wiitiness, winch makes 
one long to track the romantic course of this river. To the left is seen tae inomitani 
Simon Stylites ; in this part of the country there is a rich verdure, and usiie.ily a fresh 
and healthy air all the year round. If the traveller were to judge by tlie invigorating 
influence of the air on his own spirits and frame, he \xmild pronoimee tne elinmie 
to be a most inspiring one. To the lover of the East, wimm fate has not suhored yet 
to behold it, who dreams of its scenery hy his own fireside~a more e:a|uisite pleasure 
could not befall, than to be transported by some peri to the veranda of tiiLs villa: 
how splendid are the forms of the Asian moiintains, on which the sun is fcetiiag wldi 
an almost unearthly glory ! the hamlets in the plain, and by the river ftxde, <md the 
little groves, have all a foreign aspect; so has the fuimtaiu beneath the verandn; the 
camel bell comes faintly from the plain, with the chant of its driver. And nuw^ twulg!;t 
is falling far and near, the vivid twilight of the East : the hgids arc m the I ureoximn 
hamlets, the fires around the tents on the hills. Bring the pipe and coffee to the 
eranda; the night-breeze is like balm, and let us yield to the dclkimis riiouglils 
which the first scenes of a first journey inspire. O fresliness of the feelings ana I it 

# # H 
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fancy, when all is new; when each impression is wild and irresistible; when the Oriental 
world is to the wanderer the world of his aspirations, his dreams, his prayers, his tears : 
can any joy be greater than his joy? But this cannot be realized a second time: he 
must not believe that he can go again, and reap the same exejuisite harvest : it is better 
that he should live on the past, and let memory be to him wha-t hope was before — a 
blessed memory, that shall be a constant eompaiiion through life, full of indelible things 
that will come back by the way-side, when he sits in his house, or wanders along the 
shores, and lipjtens to the storms of his own land. 

Mr. Barker, however, like all who reside long in the land, was glad to make the 
substantial go hand in hand with the romantic ; and to blend the coukur de rose of 
Orientalism with what a German ciflls “ the grey monotonies of life/’ He bad changed 
his Syrian into an almost English home : apples, apricots, (fee, and various vegetables 
and flowers, put one in mind of the land that was far away. The villa is a little oasis of 
comfort in the wilderness; its owner could wander amidst the plantations and the %valks 
and gardens whieh he had laid out with his own hand: if it be beautiful on onr native 
soil to say, 'Hhese are the favourite trees, and shrubs, and fruits of my own planting;^* 
it is far more so on a Ibreigii soil, wdiore, but for this watchfulness and care, each stalk, 
each leaf, each shadow would have been alien to our memory, our love, our pride. 

The evening at the villa was in keeping with the day — the society of Mr. Barker, 
his lady, and family — several airs of Rossini and Mozart were given in beautiful style on 
the piano, the first and last time that we heard them during the journey : and when 
listening to the din of Turkish pipes and flagiolets, or rude Arab guitars, we ofleii 
thought of the melodies of that night in the Syrian villa. 


ENCAMPMENT OF^ IBRAHIM PASHA, NEAR JAFFA. 

This animated scene of the camp of Ibrahim in the environs of Jaffa, was visited on 
a lovely clay in May, the heat tempered by a fresh sea-breeze : the foliage and fruits 
on every side were out in their fullest glory. The usual stillness without the rvalls had 
given place to the sounds of a busy but not tumultuous camp ; order and discipline were 
every where visible; the Arab, the Nubian, the Turk, the Frank, all met under the 
same banner; the knolls, the sands as well as shades, the dells, were white with the tents, 
and peopled with flashing piles of arms, and beautiful coursers feeding, and officers 
smoking at their ease. The tents of the Pasha were on a lofty mound fronting the sea, 
on whose bosom he waited to see afar off the coming of his succours, ere he advanced into 
the interior. Since the hour when Napoleon encamped beside Jaffa, with the similar 
design and ambition of conquering Syria, no army had till now been here; yet who would 
venture, from the aspect of this motley force, to predict that the Eg}’'ptian would have 
better fortune than the French arms. Time, the great enemy of the general as well as 
of the traveller, did not war with Ibrahim as with his mighty predecessor : it allowed 
him to consume six months before Acre, which was w^orn out rather than conquered 
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Whoever goes to the East, should have nothing to do with Time : .-hculd renfiunro liis 
dominion and influence, the moment his foot touches the slnire -other v. he he will 

become a very taskmaster, an Eastern despot; and in a lami ^v::ere crosses, ckanires- 
disappointments track the route continnally, the day of departure comes, anrl tlie 
traveller laments bitterly how much is yet unseen, how much unvvpyHl O voice of 
Time, that summons the pilgrim for ever away; the kmdl heard at^midmVat or at 
cock-crowing, that comes over the desart, the city, the valley of beauty ; Ids daws are 
accomplished, and he must go hence. If it be possible, let no nura go on this journey 
who has not time at command, if he would save himself from bitter anguish of spirit; for 
let liim remember, that once in his lile only is it given him. Cljateaiibriand says that 
men visit the East but once : yet the Viscount v/as a «veek at Cairo, and could not spare 
an extra day to visit the Pyramids, because, as he said, he had //of th^ie : lie begged a 
friend to write his name on that of Gizeh, that it might hei'caftm' bo believed that be 
was there. Lamartine spent a year in Syria and Palestine, and at last vrould fain have 
visited Palmyra, which would have required an extra fortnight : will it be believed that 
lie never saw it, and never shall see it, because he had not lime? fririny a warulerer the 
writer has known, who left many an exquisite cup mitastcd, and iweii turned from llie 
ruin, the walls, whose arches and minarets they almost saw alar oil, because a fancied or 
an imperious duty at home arrested their steps, and, like Lot’s wife, they stood hesi- 
tating, and intensely desiring, in the desart ; mourning for the lost city, yet obeying the 
mandate to depart. 

Had the march of Ibrahim, after the battle of Konia, not been arrested by Russia, 
he would probably have soon entered Constantinople : rapid in movement, his incessant 
marches, even in the hottest weather, brought him suddenly to the tents of the Syrian 
pachas. The fitful changes of a soldier’s fortune, after the lapse of a few short years, 
reduced this conqueror to the condition of the conquered ; and, being dispossessed of Syria, 
he must now patiently await his Egyptian inheritance— a dommion with which lime must 
soon invest him : more the warrior than the legislator, he will not pursue with like 
illtenseness the European improvements, manufactures, and arts ; he will perhaps discard 
the nominal subjection and heavy tribute to the Sultan. 


APPROACH TO CAIPHA, BAY OF ACRK 

The afternoon on which we landed at Caipha was gloomy, and the sky overcast with 
clouds- no sun on the brow of the sacred hill; a sad and sombre light was on its 
nasturls rocks, and groves ; -where, we were tempted to ask, is the pastoral beauty, the 
onfadin- excellency of Carmel? The few dull walls and towers of the ancient town 
of Caipha the dirty narrow streets, slippery from the late showers, were welcomed after a 
tedious voyage: even the adjacent burial-ground, peopled with its little Turkish tombs, 
screened by its cypresses, had an almost comfortable look, after the waste of waters, and 
the misery of ten long days and nights. Yet our first evening in Palestine was an 
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inauspicious one; the wind rose, and bowled through the poor dwellings of Caipha, and 
the rain beat without intermission. But the morrow was calm and clear; the air balmy 
and in-')iriim: the wares of the Mediterranean broke in long glittering lines with a 
.vertls sound unon the beach : on its scarcely ruSlecl surface were the white srdls of the 
small boats: the morning sun ivas on the crest and higher acclivities of Carmel : the 
wood oiveneiTdile olives that sweeps partly down its side, and over the plain at Us base, 
was still wraiiped in shade, and heavy with the dews and rams of the night. The 
environs of Caipha are fertile and pleasing : we took a solitary walk through some fields, 
that ivere tolerably cultivated: in the thickets on the left were wild goats and much 
game; few passengers were met with. The convent was a fine object, on the height 
of Carrnei, above the town. Caiplia was anciently a bishopric, and, on account of its 
proximity to the sacred scenes of Scripture, was much resorted to : it affords a more 
secure anchorage than Acre, and vessel? come to its roadstead in preference to the 
more imshelterod coasts and shallow waters around the latter town. Nearly the whole 
beach of many miles between Caipha and Acre is fiat and monotonous: about two-thirds 
of the way frmn the latter town is the river Kislmn, that here enters the sea after flow- 
inn- through the great plain ofEsdraclcn: narrow, deep, and impetuous, its p:issage on 
hon-sebrek was attended with some difilculty, as it was swollen by the rains : the fi-ni is a 
short distance from its mouth., where the water is usu.ally above the horses’ knees ; on 
this oeeasion it reached nearly to the saddle. The river issues forth through thickets of 
palm, pomagranaie, and odoriferous shrubs, that beautifully skht the beach. 

IIow often and strangely, thi'ough how many ages, have the echoes of this river he.nrd 
the sounds of war, of fear and sorrow ; the wail of Slsera, the cry of the mighty ivho fell 


in tlio battle of the Lord; the armies in the plain of Esdraelon, often fouglit near its 
waters, and purpled them with their blood : the Crusaaers lighted the watcli-firc on its 
banks, and tlieir fainting hosts drank of its stream. Even in the heats of .'•ummer it is 
not even partially dry, nor creeps lazily, like the Jordan, through its bed: when flowing 
through the great plain, wliere the hanks arc covered only with wild grass, it has a pastoral 
character. The spectator is tempted to deck it in fancy with some sweet cottage, just by 
the waters, shaded by a few palms and scented shrubs, and a garden of the flowers of 
the East by its side : bow dear a retreat, how indelible a resting-place ! the hallowed 
of the scenery would surely enter into the soul, when the moonlight was on 
the ancient ii\ cr, and its ev'ery rock, ruin, and lonely hill seemed to have a voice, an 
appealing voice, not unto man, but unto the heavens, that once looked on them in love, 


and shall bid them rejoice yet again. 

The ascent of Carmel, where it fronts the sea, is just behind the town, and is steep 
and rugged ; the path was still wet with the previous rains. No trees or flowers here 
soften the desolation of the summit : it is covered with rocks and brushwood, among 
which browse the wild goats. The views sea-syard, and along the coast on each side, are 
bold and splendid : the height of Carmel is about two thousand feet ; and there is scarcely 
a mouutam in Palestine more lofty : most of its eminences, in character and loftiness, 
mav he termed hills rather than mountains. ... 
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The situation of the monastery is ver 3 r fine ; the breezes both from laud and sea 
bear health on their wings : and can the recluse forget that this very spot vras visited^ 
so says tradition, by the wanderings of the prophet Elijah? The recluse docs forget it ; 
at least, the remembrance adds no miction to his prayers, no spell to his moBiory, 
There are no privations within the walls on this wild summit ; their inmates do not 
endure hardness:” the traveller was conducted to a suite of apartments, whc^se air of 
comfort, cleanliness, and even elegance, was very rare in this part of the Vi Orld ; and the 
Padre Julio soon entered, a venerable figure, in the long brown robe of his order. 
Eighty winters had silvered his heard, which shaded Ids bosom ; but his cheek had still 
the bright ruddy hue of health, and the fire of youth was in his piercing eye. 

The vaulted refectory at evening presented a clieei’^ul scene, where the guests and 
the brotherhood assembled to as excellent a supper as the former could desire : the wine, 
which was very good, went round generously; the friars were all, seemingly, gooii- 
natured and obliging, and a few were sensible men. Compared to the monasteries of 
La Trappe, Sinai, and the Chain in Upper Egypt, this of Carmel w'as the beau-ideal of 
conventual life : but for its hospitable gates, the wanderer might make ids bed among 
the rocks and caves, drenched with the dews and chilled by the sea wunds. 1 he cliamher 
was prepared for the guest, clean linen, sweet smells — luxuries %v]ddi those only can 
. appreciate, whose slumbers have been for a long time at the mercy of Oriental \ermiii; 
and they have no mercy. 

Ere the night closed in, it was delightful to walk forth for a short time : far beneath, 
at tlie foot of the cliff, the waves fell faintly upon the beach : above, the silence was 
alone broken by the shrill sweep of the wind through the brashwood, and the howl of 
the convent watch-dog: very soon, the scene was dimmed with vapours, the air grew 
chill, and the rain fell fast. 


RUINS OF SOLI, OR POMPEIOPOLIS-ASIA MINOR. 

That “all the world’s an inn,” is especially true m the East, whose eamanseiais in 
town and wilderness are the only homes that receive the traveller: he takes his coffee 
Ld his pipe with the prince, the merchant, and the peasant; but, as night draws on, 
to door must opeu for his exit; to torn., .hetor of silk.n 

n,n«t be emntied of his presence; and be seeks, with a friendless feeling, that mdis 
• ■ f bnmp of all wanderers, the prison-like chambers of the khan, that have 

teTtoamodbj erery people «d tribe almost of Asia. Here, if ho is siek, 

been tenan y y P P _ woman ever enters, to nurse or attend the 

patient . and , g tiwed and dry area, he must breathe lus 

ful things, but on the dim and dirty walls, t p J ^ 

T ^ T-Irla ;« ibp thouo'ht which the wanderer must never suiter w uwe 

last. Ihisis tne tnouoar wmt. vnrx.,t »r.v lid or nitv, m some obscure place 

rto"f r "Xe Z Id is - without bohour. »d be i. buried wid. 
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the burial of a dog.” While health lasts, Orientalism is still fresh and glorious ; its rain- 
bow hues do not grow dim, though famine, danger, and misery are nigh : but when the 
strength departs, and we cannot go on our way, but must remain in some monotonous 
hamlet or resting-place, then the spirits sink, the future comes upon us like “ an armed 
man,” How bitter is the contrast ! but a few hours, a few days since, all modes of living 
were alike, all modes of enduring : we passed the night in the damp cave, and kindled 
our fire with a wild joy : we slept under a tree, on the shingle, or in open boats, and 
sometimes, wearied to extremity, snatched a hurried slumber on horseback, in an unsafe 
and desert tract ; and now ! O death, this is thy victory — O grave, this is thy sting ! 
arrested in the heart of our loved career, the prey of fever, of pain, helpless as a child, 
farewell for ever all that we have#seen, and all that the soul pants, even in its anguish, 
yet to see ! not wife, not child weeping beside the bed, are beheld with more fond 
emotions than the mountains, the plains, the ruins, which he can see perhaps even from 
his tent, from his terraced roof where he seeks the faint breeze—the sun is upon them, 
painting them in every lovely colour of gold and purple — the setting sun. More than 
one instance of a similar fate and feelings has occurred within the knowledge of the 
writer. 

On approaching these remains from the sea, part of the pier, a theatre, and an 
immense number of columns, apparently forming an arcade, as well as scattered 
fragments — present themselves to the view: Mount Taurus is beyond; in the fore- 
ground, sand and wild stunted shrubs. Capt. Beaufort gives a minute account of the 
ruins of Soli, or Pompeiopolis, which he calls magnificent: he rather overrates their 
character and their grandeur. They are distant eight or ten leagues from Tarsus : the 
French consul at that place said that it w^as almost impossible to get near them by land, the 
thickets were so impervious. Indeed, the whole of this naturally magnificent coast is in 
most admired disorder : once the seat of high civilization, it is now almost deserted ; its 
plains choked with underwood, or stagnant with pestilential morasses : to carry on 
researches in the interior, without a large cortege, means, and appliances, is almost 
impossible. In the foreground of the plate to the right, is part of the ancient pier, 
which is fifty feet in thickness, and seven in height; being united by a strong cement, 
and faced and covered with blocks of yellowish limestone. On the extreme left of the 
columns is the gateway, dim and solitary, outside of which there is a paved road to 
a short distance. Of the theatre the remains are inconsiderable, and the antiquary 
turns unsatisfied from them to the noble colonnade, the only impressive vestige of ancient 
splendour : the almost impenetrable thickets which surround it, tantalize the spectator 
for some time ; he is obliged to approach at the pace of the sloth; his hands, feet, and 
face scratched and wounded in his progress. Since Capt. B.'s visit, the thickets and 
underwood have thrived matrvellouBly : the facility and comfort with which he walked 
about the place, was truly enviable. And when standing at the base of the columns^ it 
is mortifying to be aware that the rather distant view was finer than the close one : the 
architecture of the pillar being poor and capricious, the material coarse. About forty 
are standing of the two hundred columns of which the arcade consisted : the remainder 
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Btill he where they fell; partly overgrown with the thickets and rank foliage: their 
apearance in so lone a situation is desolate and mournful: there are no dwellers near 
them, either shepherds or peasants, 

A numerous people once lived here, whose tombs, sarcophagi, and fragments of 
dwellings are scattered ai'ound. Soli was at one time the chief city on the coast of 
Cilicia . it was founded hy a Rhodian colony : Strabo speaks of it as an iuiportant city. 
It had fallen into decay, chiefly through the ill treatment of Tigranes, when Pomjsey, 
having reduced Cilicia, rebuilt it, and named it Pompeiopolis : the public edifices were 
most probably erected by him. The two or three peasants, gathered beneath a rude 
open tent, supported by four poles, are in keeping with the surrounding desolation : they 
are the owners of the scanty flocks which they conduct here for the sake of the wild 
pasture, and erected their tent as a shelter from the sun. Between the shore and the 
mountains there is a considerable space of loyr ground, on which numbers of horned 
cattle, horses, and some camels, were feeding : some miles in-land, there are two large 
villages. On the hill to the right of the columns is a ruined castle, with a round tower, 
and space sufficient -within its walls to accommodate a small caravan. A few hours were 
passed amid the ruins, near which there was no pleasant places of the times of old ; no 
shadow from the heat, save thickets, w'here the beasts of prey could scarcely have made 
their lair: an unwholesome shore, whose neglected plains and rank morasses warned 
the traveller, of delicate health or failing strength, to depart. 

CAMP OF IBRAHIM PASHA, NEAR ADANA. 

The cavalry of Ibralum were encamped on the shores of the river Sihoon : their 
white tents almost at the watePs edge, and military groups scattered up and down, 
smoking and conversing. . The scene was finely characteristic : over the very ancient 
bridge of Justinian, the soldiers and camels were passing; the river flowing with a 
broad current beneath the arches, a glorious sight in a thirsty land : beyond the shores, 
and the plain, is the grand range of Taurus, craggy, suow-erowned, finer than Lebanon, 
more striking than any thing except the Alps. We approached Adana through a 
long burying ground, and over the long bridge; die dirty gloomy to^ra was crowded 
with soldiers, and there was a great activity in the bazaars. When night drew on, we 
traversed the place in a pitiable condition for two hours in search of a lodging, and were 
in utter despair, when the apparition of a nankeen jacket was discerned ; hastening after 
its owner, he turned out to be a young Italian doctor to one of the regiments. He 
insisted on our going to his home, which was wretched enough, and relmqmshing Ms 
own couch to the stranger. Poor fellow ! he was one of those ardent but misguided 
youths who have, made vain attempts to revolutionize Italy, and who were forced to fly. 
He complained bitterly of the misery of his position among a horde of barfaanans, and 
declared that he would cut his throat if he had to remain at Adana six months longer. 
Yet even here, in his wretched lodging, books inculcating the most melancholy principles 
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were scattered about, which he had brought from Paris: he was a specimen of a large 
class of youths in France and Italy, who would die with enthusiasm to-morrow, to effect 
they know not what 

Tliere is a great deal oi cidtivation round Adana; the vast plains would almost sup- 
port millions, if well cul'dvated : they -were burning brushwood, to clear the surface ; the 
storks, which w^ere in great numljers, did not seem to like it. The situation of Adana is 
one of great importance ; it is the key of this portion of Asia Minor: a strong body of 
soldiers is kept here. In the present rage for emigration, what fertile and extensive 
territories would the emigrant find in this country, which it is to be hoped will soon be 
accessible to his industry ! a climate and a soil peculiarly blest by nature, almost forsaken 
and uncultivated. When shall tjie harvests wave on the wide plains, around many 
a hamlet and village of enterprising and thriving people: the spire or grey tower rise 
above the groves, and the white sails of England come up the ancient streams a few 
weeks only after parting from their native port? 

In this sad lodging in the gloomy Adana, ours was only the fleeting misery of a night : 
it was impossible not to pity our host, whose ill-regulated and unsettled mind was 
perfectly unfitted for a situation sufliciently trying even to the happiest temper. With 
more self-command and firmness, he might have reconciled himself, for a time at least, 
to the duties and society every day forced upon him — a disciplined but motley soldiery; 
oflicers of many nations, ignorant, often brutal and bigoted ; and he who only breathed 
freely in the atmosphere of revolutions, and thought and imagined freely in the region 
of scepticism and impiety — how could he ever rejoice under a despot, under often severe 
requirements, where he was, or believed himself to be, watched and sometimes suspected. 
It -was a melancholy spectacle of mental energy and endurance, utterly shaken by diffi- 
culties and disagreeables, w^hich a hopeful, confiding spirit would have overcome, or borne 
well : but to this poor surgeon the past was full of disappointment, the present of bitter- 
ness, the future of hopelessness : even in Adana he clung to the belief that his soul was 
not immortal. 


SYRA, 

A GREEK ISLAND- 

After leaving Rhodes, and wandering three days among the islands, near Patmos, 
Delos, &e., it came on to blow at dusk, and the night set in with a high wind and sea, 
when Syra came in sight: its bright lights, dispersed as it were in the sky, were delicious 
to our longing eyes; we neared them fast, and still they seemed not of this world,— from 
the foot to the crest of each peopled cliff they streamed; and when at length we entered 
the still water among the shipping in the harbour, the magic of the scene did not 
disappear. The white buildings looked like masses of snow on the mountain-side in 
the dimness of night; we only saw distinctly the windows, whose lights were like 
spectre-gleams oyer the silent town. Morning disclosed this immense hive of buildings, 
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glaiing in the face of the sun ; without trees or gardens, without comfort or cleanliness ; 
nairowj very diity? and precipitous streets, houses climbing on eacii other — -a splendid 
panorama to the eye, a hateful residence to the feelings. 

The house on the extreme right belonged to Mr. Wilkinson, the English cfonsul and 
merchant, of handsome and comfortable interior, a very palace to the traveller, after he 
has threaded his way through the squalid, white-washed, and confused homes of the 
Greeks. Here was once a hospitable reception, with the tastes., and manners, ami 
usages of his own land; and that iand^s female beauty was there also, worth all the Seiote 
and Samian faces, and all the “maids of Athens’^ put together. C^reeiaii, as well as 
Turkish beauty, is a great illusion, a beau-ideal of the poet, who loves, as he goes along, 
like Lamartine, to people every shore and every home with exquisite eyes, and voices, 
and forms. A greater number of fine and splendid women may he met witli every day 
in the walks of London, than in Damascus,* Greece, or Syria during a whole year. 
At the back of the consuFs house is the principal church of the town, with its lofty 
tower : the long building in the middle of the plate, near the sea, is the Greek seliixd, 
conducted chiefly by native masters : the edifice on the summit of the hill, abc»ve all the 
others, is that of the primate, a mixture of convent and palace. The most wTetched 
of the homes of Syra would have been comfort compared to the interior of tlie lazaretto, 
which is a disgrace to Syxa, and a disgrace to England in permitting it to exist even ’ 
a day longer. The walls rested on the naked rock : the floors were of rock, only a 
hoarding was raised in one part, four feet above the floor, and on this the bods w'cre laid : 
the rats ran in and out by dozens; the whole place swarmed wdth them; and every thing, 
provisions, clothes, sketches, were slung up to the roof for safety from their inroads. 
When it rained, (for Lord Byron’s praises of “benignant dime,’’ &c. do not apply to all tiie 
Archipelago,) it poured without mercy: the inmates were half drowned; the rain funned 
a large puddle just inside the door, and it was necessaiy to wade through it in order 
to get out, or to make a bound over it. The company within was in keeping wdih the 
accommodations ; certainly such a horde of dirty ruffians, with an exception or two, never" 
before w^as seen : next door was a Russian officer and his wife, vulgar but w'ell informed ; 
he made gidevous complaints of the rain running in at the roof, and spoiling a splendid 
copy of Humboldt. 

The island of Syra is very barren : it only produces some wine, barley, dried figs, 
and vegetables : it is obliged, therefore, to receive provisions for its inhabitants from the 
neighbouring isles and from Turkey. Living is here very dear: owing to the great 
influx of strangers, house and warehouse rent is dearer than in England : a good bouse 
does not let for less than 350 to 400 Spanish dollars a year. Oie present trade of r<i 
is very considerable, and is rapidly increasing : the great convenience of its positioiq &c. 
as a depot, is the chief cause of its rising commercial importance. No less than a hundred 
vessels of various nations are sometimes seen in its port, some laden with grain from 
Odessa and Alexandria, others with iron and other exports from England. I ha Greek 
government receives, from the customs, the harbour, quarantine, and transit dues^, about 
eighteen to twenty thousand Spanish dollars a month. The steam-packet from Irieste 
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to Constantinople and oilier parts of the East touches at the island once a fortnight 
About one hundred and fifty thousand tons of shipping come annually to this port, from 
five tons and upwards. Syra owns about three hundred vessels under Greek colours, 
from ten tons and upwards, but very few above eighty tons. The governor of the 
island extends liis jurisdiction over all the Cyclades; he was styled the monarch, hut 
this title, sweet to Greek as well as Turkish ears, must now be mute under the authority 
of Otho. A tribunal of commerce is established at Syra, 

This isle cannot boast of any renown in ancient times. It was subject to the 
Venetians when they had the Morea, and passed with the latter to the Turks. Under 
the latter it was governed by a few leading or popular men, chosen amongst its 
inhabitants, who were Catholics of the church of Rome, and lived in the upper town 
on the conical hill : the population was then calculated at about five thousand, and on 
the Marina there were, only a few stoi^-houses. Since the beginning of the Greek 
revolution, numbers of the Greek refugees from Turkey, and merchants and traders, 
especially from Scio and Ispara, came to Syra, and began building the lowmr town, 
which contains now a population of about eighteen thousand souls, independent of the 
population of the upper town. 


JAFFA. 

Not the faintest memorial at present exists of the ancient Joppa ; its site being occupied 
by, the modern town of Jaffa, a place of commerce rather than of strength. The streets 
are steep ; the hill on which they stand rises abruptly from the sea, on which they look 
down, and are swept by its keen winds in winter, and tempered by its cool breezes 
during the hot season. The gloomy town is inclosed by a strong wall : great is the 
change from its depressing interior to the pleasant environs, shaded by the palm, the large 
fig-tree, and the cypress, beautified by the prickly pear with its yellow flowers, by the 
pomegranate, and the vine : there is a freshness of verdure on every side, and you quit 
the sandy beach, on which the wild surge was heating, and, the prison-like streets, to 
walk in the way to Ramla, through lanes bordered by luxuriant hedges. The scriptural 
interest of Joppa is hut feeble, and is confined to the remains of the house of Simon 
Peter the tanner — the dull and miserable fragment of some old dwelling of a few 
centuries back, at which many a pilgrim's eye has gazed in tears, and many a, knee 
knelt fervently. The ruin at one time belonged to the English consul, Signor Damiani, 
who was anxious that no traveller should depart from fais roof, destitute of the unction 
that a visit to it was sure to impart. This dignitary's religion was something like 
his garb, of a mixed and confused character * the English three-cocked hat giving an 
official dignity to his head, while his large person was. enveloped in the full Turkish dress. 
Ue was a worthy, hospitable, talking person,— had given shelter to Napoleon beneath his 
roof, and related pai't of his conversation with the general, as he sat in t!ie same salon 
in which his guests were usually seated : his father had been mned by the mvasion 
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4'c. 4'c. 


SIDON, ON THE APPROACH FROM BEIROUT. 


Near to Sidon begin the precincts of the Holy Land, and of that part in particular 
which was allotted unto Asher, the borders of which tribe extended to Carmel. In 
ancient times this city often awakened the jealousy of Tyre by her wealth and com- 
merce, which she owed to the convenience of her fine harbour, rendered capable, by 
art and skill, of containing a great number of vessels. I'he Christians lost this city in the 
year 1111: they afterwards retook it from the Saracens, and St. Louis repaired it in 1250, 
but the Saracens became masters of it a second time in 1289, and subsequently the 
celebrated Emir Faccardine, prince of the Druses, destroyed in a great measure the 
harbour, to keep his enemies, the Turks, at a distance. The ride from Beirout to Sidon, 
a distance of seven hours, is very pleasant ; yet the transition from the varied and beau- 
tiful neighbourhood of the former, to the rich monotony around Sidon, is greatly for the 
worse; for Beirout is the only habitable place in Syria for an Englishman.-— Within a 
couple of hours of Sidon is a miserable khan, desolately standing near a sandy tract, 
over which is the path to the town : the welcome cup of coffee is not to be had here ; 
the poor Arab does not stand in its door, offering it to the lips of the traveller and 
pilgrim, as in the lonely hovel between Sidon and Tyre* It W'as evening when w^e 
entered the gates; the weather was, beautiful, but there was not a breeze even from the 
sea. The caravanserai, if so it could be called, was a dreary place ; in one of its 
waste rooms we were compelled to take up our abode, and thought how' quickly our lot 
was changed — from the hospitable home of a friend, its marble stairs, comfortable rooms, 
and tried companionship— to this dull hold in Sidon.' Wo had no letter of introduction, 
as was sometimes the case, to the wealthy or the povverful: it was somewhat melancholy 
to look around; even the- pah , of charcoal, that now would have been welcome, was 
missing :, the night-breeze from the sea be^n' to come chill through the long passages 
and broken casements. In the evening v?e paid a, visit, to a merchant’s family in Sidon ; 
the contrhst was vivid and delightful : we sat on soft carpets and cushions, the pipe and 
coffee was pi>e8etited, and some light Oriental dishes, with some excellent wine, were soon 
served. , The lady of the house, a pretty woman and well dressed, presided at the supper, 
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and tlie conversation was easy and agreeable ; they were Syrian Christians, and spoke the 
lingua-franca tongue. She assured us she had made one or two of the swen^t dishes with 
her own hands. The experience of this evening made mo resolves \vluna‘vrr I w(‘nt in 
future, to seek the dwelling of the natives, whether poor or rich, rather than tho of 
the khan, or, on some occasions, even of the monastery. In Jerusalem I had -o<Ri reason 

to applaud this decision, being lodged in the house of a native near the gate of P>ethlehem : 

my apartments opened on the battlements of the strong and andiait wall, at a sh<a1, 
distance from the tower of David; they served my repasts every day on a liltlo tahh* 
about a foot and half high; fresh cream and honey, bread and eoilee, for Invakfast ; the 
wine of Jerusalem, which Chateaubriand pronounced to be exquisite, at dim)(n% and in 
the evening the family assembled, and sung some native air to the sound of tlu' guitar. 
From this calm retreat, that had quite a feeling of home about it, I was .UHluetnl hy the 
Franciscan monks of St. Salvador, to enter their monastery, where a small and wretched 
cell, paved with stone, was my abode ; a chair and table, a miserable lloekdaMl my aec^om- 
modations ; a chill air also, for the light dimly struggled through a low and grated window. 
At sunset the gate of the monastery was always shut, and the captives in Ins duniu^rm did 
not look forth with more desire on the mountain and stream, than did the trincdUn\ as lie 
paced the gloomy passages and halls, look on the ruinous and memorable plac*i'S of tin* 
city, where it was so sweet to wander in the freshness of the evening. We, enUuHMl one 
of the coffee-houses in Sidon, that was filled with well-dressed Turks, hmuging m the 
soft benches: many of them sat at the open windows that looked on tlu^ sea, whwh fell 
on the beach with a lulling sound. Having no tobacco, my nc*xt neighbour, a gnod*- 
looking Turk, instantly offered me his little silken bag, to fill my pipe, with its t*outcml> ;; 
for every respectable Turk carries his bag about him, as inseparably as an Kuglisliman 
does his watch. In this manner is a great part of the clay beguiled by this indedeui 
and apathetic people— sipping coffee eternally — uttering grave and pithy Hciit mures -- 
stroking their beards— taking off their turbans, and smoothing their liald heatls. In 
relieve this monotony, a story-teller often breaks in, stands suddenly in ilie initldle 
of the room, and begins his tale with wild gesticuktion, and a rapid how wonk. 
The Turk listens intensely, and then breaks forth into loud peals of laugliter, shaking 
his heavy sides and wide garments with infinite glee, feeling all the luxury of tlie 
contrast. The cottages and gardens without the walls exhibit a more iinimated tmd 
more interesting scene, of quiet industry and prosperity, for here each Syrian peasant 
rejoiced in the fruits of his own labour, and sat under the shadow^ of his own, vino and 
fig-tree. These Syrians were comely in their persons, and nea.t in their attire ; the 
graceful cap and tassel, with the tunic, set off their light and slender forms. Many o,f the 
young women wore several rows of gold coins braided into their hair, and falimg on eatli 
side the face as low as the bosom ; and the hair of others was braided behind, and foil 
dowm the back in long tresses ; they wore sandals on their feet. 

In the appioach to Sidon from Bexrbut, the town looks to less advantage than in the 
route from lyre, save that the ancient. mole, the high ridge of rocks opposite, and 
the shipping, axe finely visible. The mole was broken by Facardincs whereby he 
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destroyed a beautiful basin for vessels : the beach is broad, sandy, and firm. Had Lady 
Hester Stanhope chosen her residence about a mile or two from Sidon at the foot of 
the hills, and planted and improved the spot with the same taste as at Marilius, it would 
have been a luxurious, sheltered, and exquisite home ; a bower of Armida, not a little, 
oasis wrested from the moimtain’s brow : a retreat that may be said to be shelterless^, 
neighbourless* — a wild solitude, over which passes fiercely the sweep of the tempest. 
Would not one English companion or friend have been a treasure here? — to most 
persons it would, but not to the recluse of Marilius, who w'as surrounded by foreign 
domestics and attendants, only. Miss W., who resided several years with her in a kind 
of honourable but bitter dependence, had the boldness to become the wife of a young 
Syrian, who had been her ladyship’s dragoman, but dismissed from her service for daring 
to fall in love with the former. The attachment, however, was mutual, yet sorely was 
it crossed for a protracted period ; they both drank of the waters of jealousy and suspi- 
cion, for, like Elizabeth, the Syrian recluse could not endure that any of her courtiers 
or attendants should be the slaves of love. Yet even this storm passed away; kindlier 
and more indulgent feelings at last succeeded : after a long interval of severe probation, 
the marriage was permitted; the young Englishwoman passed from the hold of Marilius, 
whose iron had entered into her soul, to that of her husband ; and he was subsequently 
benefited by the kindness of his former mistress. What then became of the prestige 
of the East ? If the secret thoughts of her heart could have been disclosed, she perhaps 
desired to return to England to finish her days; but she never did return : — pride, the 
fear of derision, the affected scorn of European tastes and habits, the rooted preference 
to Oriental feelings, (even, may it be said, in faith,) caused her to go down to the grave 
without friend or lover to lament over her, or to say, “Alas ! her glory !” The powers 
of her mind continued acute to her latest moments, and her conversation animated and 
brilliant ; but her pallid face and her inactive frame long told of increasing infirmities . 
and perhaps there was at times the thought that it was a bitter thing to draw near to 
the grave in a strange land, far from all the associations, the memories, and feelings, of 
earlier and better life. 

The conquest of Syria by Ibrahim diminished the influence of Lady Hester over 
the potentates of the land : Abdallah, the pasha of Acre, was ever accessible to her 
interference, and indulgent to her requests; with the governor of Damascus also, her 
intercession rarely failed of success, whether on behalf of merchant or traveller, or of 
the oppressed subjects, or wfmtber it concerned her own personal comfort or luxury. 
But Ibrahim was too powerful as well as too distant a despot to he sensible of the 
prestige, or gracious to the caprices, of the “ great lady/' whose queendom of the East 
had for some time been passing from her; even her local influence in the surrounding 
territory diminished henceforth yearly: presents, and even considerable payments, had 
been made for some years to the religious orders of the Turks, or rather to their most 
eminent mosques and temples, to secure the continuance of the good will and word of 
the priesthood and their adherents. 

The soil about Sidon appears to be very rich t how large a portion of this, and of 
the whole Land of Promise, if cultivated, would again be as the “garden of the Lord !'* 
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vines, shady, and fragrant with the perfume of blossoms : the corn-lands in the ncig:.- 
hourhood are very productive. The soil is deep, and often inp'rsedt'd by stn’.'u.is rUiirli, 
after fertilizing the plain, fall over the clitFs, or turn the coni-milLs in llii'lr descant m 
the sea. During the greater part of the year, alternate breezes refresh llu' air ; by d;j' , 
a sea-breeze sweeps strongly up the western side of the gulf; and at night, the gn at 
northern valley which traverses Mount Taurus conducts the laud wind from ilie culd 
mountains of the interior. In the bazaar, there is cloth, hardware, and various sptvimmis 


of English and German manufactures, brought chiefly by the regular c;iraraiis fr.'.'ii 
Smyrna. Adalia is governed by a pasha, and is the chief iflace in the dislrici of Tckicli, 
which includes the coast of Pamphylia and Lyeia. It derived its name from its founder, 
Attains Philadelphus, to whom Philadelphia also owes its origin. It was onee a bisin'p';: 
see, though the episcopal church is now converted into a mosque. 'Fhe clmrcli had omc 
a beautiful and wealthy empire in this land: a mitre, and a domain to support it in pov.cr 
and luxury, was a delicious dignity in those days, along this sphmdid coast: nol^ the 
Greek seigneur or merchant, but the ecclesiastic, has richest source of fear, s over tin' fiilicn 
sees of Adalia, Lara, and many other sites of singular attraction. 

At the distance of a long day’s journey from Adalia, is the foot of th(> greal nnuinlain 
Tacktalu, its bald summit rising in an insulated peak 7800 feet above the sea. This 


is the Mount Solyma of the ancients: it extends seventy miles to the norfhv.ard: ilo- 
base is broken into deep ravines, and covered with small trees; the midd!(! zone, covered 
with scattered evergreen bushes, appears to be limestone. «It is natural,” oltseiaes an 
excellent traveller, “that this stupendous mountain, in a country inhabited l)v iin illiienii • 
and credulous people, should be the subject of numcroms tales and tradilious: !be 
peasants say that there is a perpetual flow of the very purest water from the apes, and 
that notwithstanding the snow which still lingered on the declivities, rosins blow theni all 
Ae year round. The aga of Deliehtash assured us, that every autumn a mightv mamtt 
is heard to issue from the summit of the mountain, louder than the report of anv I'aiimm. 

IM wt ffT" ““S pr®e(l for Ms opioM,,', ,,„v,lv 

rep-irf thit he believed it was an annual snimoffi to tho elect to make the best of 111,* 

die cit, of Phasehe. with its three ports and its lake, as desenbed by Strabo. ■I'l,,. 
lake is now a mere swamp, occupying the middle of the isthmus. 
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WALL ON THE WEST SIDE OF ANTIOCH. 

A large part of the walls of ancient Antioch still remain, but authorities vary as to 
the circuit enclosed by them, which at present appears to be between four and five miles : 
this is much less, however, than the space assigned in ancient times. Tliey run along 
the river on the north-west, ascend the steep hill on the south-west, run along its summits, 
and on the north-east run down the hill to the river: their aspect, on the crests and 
steep declivities of the mountain, is very strange as well as magnificent : these walls are 
from thirty to fifty feet high, fifteen feet thick, and fianked by numerous square towers : 
several portions are of the original walls erected under the Seleucidse, but it seems 
probable, from the quantity of Roman tiles found in many of the towers, and the mode 
of their disposition, that they are chiefly Roman work, and were erected by Justinian, 
after the town had been ruined by the Persians. Antioch has no good buildings : the 
houses are chiefly built of stone, pent-roofed, and covered with red tiles : the streets are 
narro'v, with a raised pavement on each side for foot passengers: in summer, these 
streets are very close and hot ; in winter, miry and miserable. It is a comfortless place 
for the stranger, unless he finds a welcome in the hospitable home of such a man as 
Girgius Adeeb: *H:hen will his days pass without anxiety, mistrust, or discomfort, and 
he can enjoy at his ease the exquisite excursions without the walls : returning at the 
close of day from Daphne, the White lake, the dell of the O routes, or the splendid 
mountains, he will find society at home, a circle gathered round the plentiful board, 
composed of Turk, Egyptian, and Frank — a few’ officers of the Turkish army, a 
missionary, or an artist : for the host’s maxim w'as to please every one, whatever his 
faith or pretentions ; and at Antioch this is no easy card to play. There was hardly 
another roof, similar to this of Girgius, to be found in the East : and among so bigoted 
and grossly ignorant a population as that of Antioch, his liberal conduct and sentiments 
would have brought mischief on his head, but that Ibrahim Pasha, wffio, like his father the 
viceroy, was somewhat of a freethinker, ruled all Syria wdien this kind man dw^elt there. 

The Wall in the plate, on the west side of Antioch, is one of the most entire as well 
as interesting portions now remaining ; and is thus described by an eminent traveller 
nearly a century since. On the western side, this w'all has I'esisted both time and earth- 
quakes : it is exceedingly strong, and well built of stone, with beautiful square towers at 
equal distances. I am persuaded that this is the very w^all built by Seleucus, and yet 
there is not the least breach in it, nor a sign of any : there were no battlements on the 
wall, but there was a walk on the top of it, and where there was any ascent, on the 
heights or steep places, steps were made on the top, so that they could go all round the 
city on the walls with the greatest ease.^^ Since this was written, the earthquake has 
again done its work, and these walls are much ruined in many parts. The northern 
portion of the valley of the Orontes within the ancient walls is now filled with extensive 
gardens, planted with olive, mulberry, and fig-trees, and along the winding banks of the 
river, tall and slender poplars are seen. The bazaars are numerous, and contain a good 
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food, and the pestilential air of the neighbourhood, revenged on the Turks the wrongs 
done to the Syrians. The success of the Egyptian leader much benefited Antioch and 
its territory ; security, order, and confidence, the fruits of a strict and tolerant govern- 
ment, were then enjoyed in a far greater degree ; the cruel bigotry of the people was kept 
in awe, if not entirely suppressed, by the presence of an Egyptian garrison, among whom 
were several European officers. Ibrahim, having strengthened his force by the Syrian 
levies, left Antioch, at length, to fight his last and great battle of Koniah ; h(^ next occu- 
pied the province of Adana, where he remained till October, establishing, as ho Imi done 
in Syria, order in the province, securing possession of the towns, and ])roparing for his 
descent into Asia Minor through the mountain passes of Caramania. These passes arc^ 
of great natural strength : the Asiatic troops defended them, but Ibrahim carried tlnun 
almost by a coup de main, and defeated a large body of Turks who had taken up their 
position in the northern extremity of the mountains. Ills army then passed down into 
the extensive plains of Asia Minor, not more than 20,000 men, with tw(uity-fivt^ pieces 
of artillery, to achieve the conquest of the Ottoman empire, and cuter (kmstautinoph,^ 
victorious ; both which splendid results, but for the sudden intervention of llusui, he would 
have accomplished. 


THE PASS OF SOUK BAllKADA 


The neighbourhood of Damascus is rich in attractive excursions; if tlu' Btrangiu* seek 
a wild contrast, a swift and perfect transition, he can issue from the laliyrimh of gardens 
into the desert, and lose himself in its vast and solitary plains. Or he can sendi mm‘e 
hallowed ground, where, a few leagues distant, on a higii iiill, is the (ircck convent of 
Saint Theela, the beautiful and canonized disciple of St Paul, and t.lie it»niale pmttw 
martyr: all around, the rocks arc cut into niches and grottoes. In anotlicr diirectiim is 
the Greek convent of Sidonaia, situated at the fiirther end of a large vah^, on the top of 
a rock: this was once a bishop’s see, and he residiHl in the conv<mt. About twelve 
miles to the north-west of Damascus is a high and steep mountain, stirmounted f^y a 
ruined church, built over the spot where it is said Cain hurled Abed; tiu' legend is, that 
the fratricide carried the corpse for some tiine on his back, not knowing how tv) di.spose 
of it, till he saw a raven making a hole in the ground to bury out* of his own species, 
which gave him the hint to inter his brother. The few remains of this <dmndi are very 
ancient and interesting. Further north, and at tlie distance of seven hours from the 
city, is the pleasant village of Ain Fijji, at the end of a beautiful and wtdl-miltivated vale. 
Its river is one of the coolest in the world : it issues from the limcHtone rock, a deep 
and rapid stream of about thirty feet wide ; it is pure and cold as iced water, and after 
coursing down a stony and nigged channel for about a hundred yards, folk into the 
Barrada, where it loses both its name and its beauty, llm Barmda is the aneiemt 
Pharpar of Scripture, to which Kaaman made an exulting allusion, when commanded 
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to go and wash in the Jordan* Perhaps, when the counsel was given, it was in the 
summer season, when the waters of the Jordan were greatly shrunk and diminished, and 
the Syrian lord recalled to mind tlie rapid and better supplied, but less beautiful stream 
of Pharpar, The river Abana is no longer known under that name s it was anciently 
described as running into the city itself, its w^aters being conveyed by pipes into all the 
houses of distiiictLoii, as wxdl as the market*>places ; while the Pharpar ran by the city 
walls, and wintered the gardens. The present more considerable river is the Barrada, 
out of whose bosom issue three or four other small streams : there are altogether six 
streams, natural and artificial included; yet as four of these are the work of art, the 
original division of the waters into two hrauches would correspond to the mention made 
of the Abana and Pharpar. It is probable that the former was once the larger river, 

About throe hours abov('. the village and vale of Ain Fijji, pursuing the banks of the 
Barrada, is a very pictures(|uo and remarkable pass, called Souk, or Souk Barrada, 
where the road is narrow^ed by the approach of the inoimtains on either side of the river. 
In the rock on the right hand, cxeavaiioiis have been made in places that seem quite 
inaccessible without the ludp of a scalingriadder, or a rope and basket. Some of the 
doors arc formed with gn^at care, and have buttresses on each side, and statues, not a 
little dehiced, between them. Ilerc^ tlie river is crossed by a bridge, and the scene is 
highly picturesque; two villages are built on either side of the river, opposite to 
each other. Tiic valley of the Barrada, to sonic distance hence, is full of fruit-trees, 
and, where its breadth permits, maize ami wheat are sown. About an hour and half 
below, the vale begins to he. vtwy narrow, and, turning round a steep rock, it presents a 
very wild and romantic aspect To the left, in the mountain, are six chambers cut in 
the rock, said to he the work of Christians, to whom the greater part of the ancient 
structures in Syria, are ascribed. 

The Barrada is nt>t fordable here; its waters are rapid and clear: the vicinity of 
Damascus, to some hours* distance, is peculiarly favoured in that choicest blessing to an 
Eastern land— abnndaiice of ex{*el!ent water: the stream is not shrunk, and scarcely 
diminished, in the hottest season. A little way higher up, at the termination of the valley, 
is a bridge, of modern erection : from the bridge tlie road leads up the side of the moun- 
tain, and enters, after half an houris ride, upon a plain country, the greater part of 
which is highly cultivated, and is called the district of Zibdane, a clean and cheerful- 
looking village, large, and in a lovely situation, where we passed a night very agreeably. 
In this picturesque and cool retreat, several days, or even weeks, might be passed, with 
a few books, without ennui:' — tlourisliing as with the richest English cultivation; shaded 
roads, rose-covered hedges, delicious pastures; the people Iriendly and hospitable, 
clean in tlufir dwellings, comely in their persons; provisions abundant, and very cheap ; 
and the religiouB bigotry and intolerance of Damascus, unknown in the peaceful and 
tempting homes of Zibdane. The mountain ballad is heard here, the tale told, and the 
wine of Lebanon drank ; and a mild, and kind, and well-dressed circle gathei's round 
the stranger at evening. Is not this delightful in such a land, where we once fancied 
mistrust and insecurity would be on every side t 
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The village of Souk is a Ilftle io thu h'fi of Uio road;, and lunv the fravrllt’r ran prcuaire 
accommodatlou for the night: thcniodeni houses are ohru raised rni amd^uif. foun- 

dations: on an elevated poin(, vvliieh eoiuuuuuhul ahue |n•u^pee^, di»e, n tlu^ \aliey. \u*re frag- 
menisof large aiul small eolunins ; t.lu' seheieii reeidves straiiLO'rs iiUo hi.- Ijuum^ : a small 
wooden (lour on the strei't opens on steps, Vvhieh drseinul into a roofed pa.'--^age, an<] herea 
high plafcfurnij on one side, was oilerecl ^^‘(‘rfidly h,»r the IhmIs and haga.otf„o*. Ilevond was 
an open court witli small separate f)uildings on three of its side-, and on tlu' thurfh a low 
•wall, from wlieuee there was a iiru* view of the valley, and of tlu* rtediii:g tonauit hemaath, 
while at the end of the. clnrnhtory, a water-jug, on a siuali pedt\-lal of nia--onry, supplied 
indiscriminately all who were thirsty. The hons(^s were pretiily ^pruikletl ovi'r the 
sloping sides of the vail(?y; although small, eaeli ^4ood wiihiu a ivailed r,,iirl* and all w'ere 
distingiuBhed by a certain air of neatness, a^if they bt'lonced to hrtle landed prMprietors, 
rather than needy peanimts : none id' the inhahitauts are nneudy d.rt'sred* ami all are 
civil and obliging* During the simnuer tlie iainilies sha'p in thf» npi n air; in the .-hies of 
the courts are elevated tu'rnua's, sjiread with mats, o\iU' v.lhuh are tdhm Iml gomd 
mattresse,s and pillows, %vith weli-Btutliul eottou quilts, d'lnu’e artM‘’.:teH-i\e uuts-y;irih‘iiB 
ill this vale of Souk, wlucli is mduHtxiouHly cultivated; flu* ri'.er is fuil of froug probaldy 
never molested. 


KHAN AND BRIDUK NBAR THB SDUIUdu iW THE inMiH B. 


This romantic scene is in the road Imlween lud'ctldein and Beir*»ut. aJoemf an hour's 
distance from the former, wducli is the palm^e <d Kmir Heshir, Tiu‘ yveutor par! of this 
mountain-road, so convenient to travidlcrs, was made a. few )earA siiu'e by iluV prince 
of the Druses. The valley in which llm Daniour ihnvH in deop: the voaii iler-eeHtl.- into 
and crosses it; the moimtain is here ovcrgTiHvu witli tine fuv. dim triuclhn* deBceudetl 
to this re>stbig-placo in evmiing, and never enjoyed (audncBB and irt;-h more 

highly. These are tho head-waters of the Damour, a sircaiu that ilowB wdndingf info the 
sea, which it outers through the plain of Sidon. 11m stream ru.4u?s rapidh' over a reeky 
bedj and is crossed by a stone bridge ; the valley is evat'y where mo^i roinaniie ; vmivinits, 
villages, &e. scorn in beautiful situations. To come at once from the jialace ui 
powerful and cruel Emir, who 1ms felt the dark vicissitudes of ambition, to this lone ami 
hushed retreat, seems to realize the lines of Schiller : 

Oh 1 well is be and blest bis conditiou, 

Who in hie imtive vale’s sweet 
Far from the mazes of !*d¥s wiiU transition 
Sleeps like a ebiki on natae*s breastt 
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I 3ookod ontlie Louse of the mighty v/illi sorrow* 

Higlio^er the earth to-day they soar, 

Mocking the sun; — alas ! to-iuorrovv 
Their place rememhh’tiUi them no more ! 

Soft is his heel, and to watching a stranger, 

Yflio far from life’s tempestuous ware, 

Timely advised liatli retired from danger 
In the deep cloister’s silent cave; 

Who the proud thoughts tliat excite hut to gineve us, 

Hath with proud fortitude repressed ; 

And the vain wishes that ever deceive ns, 

In his culm bosom luH’d to rest. 

Sometimes travellers, providcKi with good tents, have preferred, in this Lebanon 
journey, to lodge beneath them rather than enter the houses of the villagers ; but the 
fireside and tiie mountain welcome of the peasant and of the farmer is surely a more 
comfortable refuge. The people are generally in eomfortable, often in independent 
circumstances; the houses are built of mud, and contain frequently several apartments; 
the roofs are always flat and covcnnl with earth, where grass and wild-flowers grow ; the 
snow would in winter break through or injure these roofs, did not the inhabitants take 
care every morning to remove the snow that may have fallen during the night. Tlie 
cottages and scattered hamlets embowered in mulberry groves, or shaded with clusters of 
vines and fig-trees, look very picturesque on the mountain-side. The brilliant sunshine, 
that gives an air of cheerfulness to the crag, the ravine, and waste, gives joy and splen- 
dour to these luxuriant dells, the homes of vegetation, industry, and carefulness. In 
some of the superior villages the men wear eioan white tiu'bans, and the women blue 
veils ; their manners are respectful, sometimes polite. One of these Syrians, who was iu 
good eircumstaniu^s, invited ns with two or three friends to a banquet We would have 
declined the invitation, being aware that he would put himself to no small trouble and 
expense for the occasion : but he insisted, till we feared a further refusal might give 
oflence. Several days were employed in preparations ; game was procured, and fish 
from the coast, and a few choice wines of Lebanon, with various fruits ; even pastry, 
that the Orientals manage so poorly, was perpetrated. But however delightful and 
welcome may appear the house of the scheich at the close of a weary day, when the 
homeless man is placed in the seat of honour, while the fire blazes, the winds are wild 
without, and the night is gathering fast, it is a very different thing to leave a luxurious 
home in Beirout for a Syrian roof and entertainment. As we had anticipated, so it 
happened — the fare was profuse and various enough for a little multitude, but badly 
dressed and strangely served. There was the rushing to and fro of numerous attendants, 
who came and went from the confined apartment like the gathering of the troops at 
Lebanon. The roof was low, the window^s small, the day was sultry, and the steam of 
the mountain dishes was at times like the passing of a thin cloud. 
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The host was not in his element at the head of his table on this occasion) the first 
of his feasting European gentlemen; his hurried orders to the servants were sonietbies 
laughably misconstrued, and often he did not understand them himself. Several <»i' his 
friends were present, with whom it was almost impracticable to hold any conversation ; 
and when the repast was over, there was no mnsic, no story-teller shewtnl his heatl in 
the apartment, to enliven the company by his wild legends or inventions, A very 
amusing incident, however, occurred: among the guests was a hlnronite nionk, an 
acquaintance of the host; he spoke little during dinner, and seenunl to he a {juiei and 
respectable man. During the dessert, a Greek monk, wandering, probably by eluuu^e, 
near the spot, entered the court-yard, and drew near the wiiid()v\s', allurt'd, it might l>e, 
by the savoury smells, or on some trMhig business with some one within. The Maronit.e 
no sooner set eyes on him, than he uttered an exclamation of dislike*, anti rost^ from the 
table to bid him begone; the countenance of the Greek was iivHaincHl with passion ai tin* 
words and demeanour of the Maronite, -who, he saw^ had beam folding suinplmmsly ; his 
eyes being full of gaiety and insolence, for he had drank plentifully, wbormts the (irt‘ck 
intruder was fasting. A fierce wrangling and altercation cnsuctl; their voitn^s Itigh 
above all those within; abuse of each other, and of each other's Order, was md hparml ; 
and they were about to come to blows, which would have a .^trnnge i^pc<‘tack», 
when the servants separated them, and persuaded the Greek to retire. The vohl that 
falls on the mind of the guest at an Oriental entertainment is tretiiemhjus; iberc is tm 
appeal to the fancy or to the senses, save the murmur of trees, or the fall of the fniudciin, 
or the odours of the pipe; the sounds of the tambour, of the Syrian or linTi'di pipe, 
soon weary the ear, as the movements of the dancing-girls do the Tljere k tm 
female society, and the Oriental is generally an awful tete-a-tide emujiuidiun What 
subjects can he have iri common with his guest? he cannot talk on bootks, arts, or 
sciences; he will not talk about his faith or his love. On politics he will converse, but 
he is grossly ignorant of Europe, of the position, climate, and nuiunm’B of itB cmiiitrlcs, 
so that his farewell salutation of peace and of blessing is, when it mmi we h*oine 

to his guest. 

Ascending on the right of the Damour toward the summit of the pass, to go to 
Beirout, is a beautiful wood of fir-trees; the whole scenery is cncthanting on thh route 
from Beirout to Der-el-Kamar, and its Emir’s palace at BetedtUnu. Among the con- 
vents in the vicinity of this scene, and at about two hours’ distance from it, k the 
convent of Mar-Hanna, celebrated for its printing establishment, the iuBtory of which k 
singular and interesting. It is about a hundred years old, and Volncy speaks of ie m 
the only one that had succeeded in the Turkish empire. It was,** he says, in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century that the Jesuits began to diaeover in their establish- 
ment at Aleppo the zeal for education which they had eartied with them every vrhare^ 
For this, as well as other objects, it was necessary to initiate themselves in tile know- 
ledge of Arabic. The pride of the Mussulmen doctors at first refused to lay Open their 
learning to the Infidels, hut a few purses overpowered their scrupW The Ohristian 
student who distinguished himself most by his progms w#. naMed ' AM-AHah^Tak^ 
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who, to his own love of learning, added an ardent zeal to promulgate his knowledge and his 
opinions. It was not long ere his enemies endeavoured to procure his ruin at Constanti- 
nople. A kat-shereeff, or warrant of the Sultan, was procured, which contained an order 
to cut off Abd- Allah's head. Fortunately, he had received timely warning, and escaped 
into Lebanon, where his life was in safety. His zeal, inflamed by persecution, was now 
more fervent than ever. It could find vent only by writings, and manuscripts seemed to 
him an inadequate method. He was no stranger to the advantages of the press, and 
had the courage to form the threefold project of writing, founding types, and printing; 
lie succeeded in this enterprise, from the natural goodness of his understanding, and the 
knowledge he had of the art of engraving, which he had already practised in his pro- 
fession as a jeweller. He stood in need of an associate, and was lucky enough to find 
one who entered into his designs. His brother, who was the superior at Mar-Hamia, pre- 
vailed on him to make that convent his rcsidein^e, and, from that time abandoning every 
other care, he gave himself up entirely to the execution of his project His zeal and 
industry were so successful, that in the year 1738 he published the Psalms of David in 
one volume. His characters were found so correct and beautiful, that even his enemies 
purchased his book, and since that period there have been ten impressions of it. New 
characters have been founded, but nothing has been executed superior to his. They 
perfectly imitate hand-writing : they express the full and the fine letters, and have not 
the meagre and straggling appearance of the Arabic characters of Europe. He passed 
twenty years in this manner, printing difierent works, which, in general, were transla- 
tions of onr books of devotion. Not that he was acquainted with any of the European 
languages, but the Jesuits had already translated several books, and, as their Arabic was 
extremely bad, he corrected their translations, and often substituted his own version, 
which is a model of purity and elegance. The Arabic he wrote w’-as remarkable for a 
dear, precise, and harmonious style, of which that language had been thought inca- 
pable, and which proves, that should it ever be cultivated by a learned people, it will 
become one of the most copious and expressive in tlie world. After the death of Abd- 
Allah, which happened about 1700, he was. succeeded by his pupil, whose successors 
were the monks of the convent : they have continued to found letters, and to print; but 
the business is at present on the decline, and seems likely to be soon entirely laid aside. 
The l>ooks have but little sale, except the Psalter, wdnch is the classic of the Christian 
children, and for which tliere is a continual demand. The expenses are considerable, 
as the paper comes from Europe, and the labour is very slow. A little art would 
remedy the first mconvenienee, but the latter is radical— the Arabic characters, requiring 
to be connected together to join them well and place them in a right line, require an 
immense and minute attention. Among the publications that issued from this press, 
were the Psalms of David translated from the Greek, the Prophets, the Gospels, and 
the Epistles; an Etpknataon of the Seven Penitential Psalms; and a Contemplation for 
the Holy WeekJ^ . ' 

Since the above was written, the circulation of the Scriptures, and of devotiohal 
tracts, 1ms been^ etoestly attempted from the Dondon press, whose execution is more 
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rapid and simple tlian tliat of Abd-'AlIah. Portions of tlio Gospels and the Epistles, 
translated into Arabic, have been circulated in Mount Lebanon, in the villages and 
hamlets, and lonely cottages. Prom the difficulty and oi)position onemintercd by the 
agents of this work, an idea may be formed of the obstmties with whitdi Ahd- Allah had 
to struggle. The monks of this convent of Mar-IIanna, who are (ireek (’atholics, 
receive strangers very kindly, and readily sell their books to them, and shew them their 
Arabic printing apparatus. They have only one press, consequently the botik prm‘eeds 
but slowly. On the numerous saints’ days of their calendar they do not work, so that 
the average number of volumes which they may issue in the course of the year may 
amount, they said, to one lmndr(3d and eighty: of these, the greater part are Psalters. 
Seven persons are employed at the press ; the hooks arc hound in the convent, which 
about ten years since contained thirty-five individuals, of whom eight, only wer(' nuntks, 
the remainder being laics and servants. All the profits resulting from the printing 
establishment go to the patriarch of the Grctdc Catbolius, who at and h<* 

employs the money in the service of his flock. The rule of their order is tluii of 
St Basil, who is to the Oriental Christians rvbat St Benedict is to ilie Latins, <inly 
they have introduced certain modifications which have hetm sunct*nuHNl by the vmirl of 
Rome. Every day they spend seven hours in prayers at (Lurch ; they live m\ nu^agre 
diet, and hardly allow themselves animal food in the most critical riisnrdtu’S. Like tln^ 
other Greeks, they have three Lents a year, and a multitude of fasts, during which they 
neither eat eggs, milk, butter, nor i^xon cheese. Almost ihc3 whole year they live on 
lentils and beans, with oil, rice, and butter, curds, olives, and a little salt lish. Their 
bread is a little coarse loat^ badly leavened, which serves two days, and is fresh tnade 
only once a week. The lodging of each is a narrow cell, and his whide furniture^. i*on- 
sists of a mat, or mattress, and a blanket, but no Bheets, for of tlivm ilwy have no 
need, as they sleep with their clothes on. Their clothing h a coarse cotton 
striped with blue, a pair of drawers, a waistcoat, and a surplice of coarse brown cdoth, 
so stiff and thick that it will stand upright without a fold. Every erne of tiuun, except 
the superior, the purveyor, and the vicar, exercises some trade, either nwasary or 
useful to the house ; one is a weaver, and w^eaves the stuffs ; another is a tallort and 
makes their clothes ; a third a shoemaker, and makes their shoes ; a fourth a ma«on, 
and superintends their buildings. Two of them have the management iff the kifeehan, 
four work at the printing-press, four are employed in book-binding, md all assist at the 
bakehouse on the day of making bread. The expense of maintaining forty or five-ancL 
forty persons, of which the convent is composed, does not exceed the mnml mm of 
twelve purses, or six hundred and twenty-five pounds ; and from this must be deducted 
the expenses of their hospitality to all passengers, which of itself forms a eonsWemble 
article. It is true, most of these passengers leave presents or alms, whieh make a part 
of the revenue of the house 5 the other part arises from the culture of the lands* T^ey 
farm a considerable extent of ground, for which they pay four hundred £ 15 , 

to two these lands were cleared out by the 'first" moito but at 

present they commit thte culture of them wW pUO Wtf of att #1# 
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produce. This produce consists of white and yellow silks, which are sold at Beirout, 
some corn and wines, which, for want of demand, are sent as presents to their benefac- 
tors, or consumed in the house. Formerly the monks abstained from drinking wine, 
but they have gradually relaxed from their primitive austerity : they have also begun to 
allow the use of tobacco and coffee, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the older 
monks. The same regulations are observed in ail the houses of the Order, which about 
thirty years since amounted to twelve : the whole number of monks is estimated at one 
hundred and fifty. 


THE GREAT TEMPLE OF BALBEC. 

The facilities and conveniences of an Eastern journey are greatly increased within 
the last few years : the resting-places at night are no longer so precarious or repulsive ; 
travellers, formerly ‘‘few and far between,” now arrive annually and numerously; the 
muleteers, &c. find it their interest to use greater speed, and the scheichs of the villages 
to be more liberal and provident in their accommodations. The distance from Beirout to 
Balbec occupied two days; it is now only a long day’s journey* By starting very early from 
the coast, the ruins may be reached at night. When the v/riter was there, his little party 
were the only visitors ; and this was no slight luxury. Now the tourist may lay his account 
with meeting natives of every part of the civilized globe — the American from Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, with probably his wife and children, a family party; the Russian, 
from his cold land ; the German, the Pole, and the Greek ; and if he cannot see Balbec 
in the majesty of her desert solitude, he will have society, tents, w^atch-fires, mingled 
voices, many tastes and imaginations in wild contrast* The expense, also, of this journey 
is greatly diminished i the exactions levied by the petty governors and chiefs, and the 
necessary presents made them, were moderated, and in some places entirely done away 
with, under the rule of Ibrahim Pasha. If the traveller does not bring introductions to 
the consuls of the cities or towns, he can procure comfortable lodgings at Beirout, 
Tripoli, or Damascus, which are not expensive ; the monasteries, which must often be 
his home, are still less so ; and the khans, in which bad weather, or their peculiar posi- 
tion, will sometimes oblige him to stay a few days, are the cheapest of all. It h unfor- 
tunate, that at the two most celebrated ruins of the East Balbec and Palmyra, there is 
little save discomfort and disemmtesy to be met with. The time will, perhaps, come, 
if the stream of travelling continues to roll on, that a little Syrian hotel will be estab- 
lished during the season near Balbec: it is vain to expect any similar attempt at the 
Palmyrene temple, as the Arabs would never suffer one stone to be laid on another; 
their monopoly of travellers is exclusive and intolerable, but it cannot be resisted. To 
whatever deities Jtemples of Heliopolis may have been dedicated, or at whatever 
period they might have beep built, they , bear ample testimony to the prosperity and 
wealth of tfre they adorned. This prosperity Balbec could only derive from com^. 
mercial enterprise: her splendid and central situation enabled her largely to share in the 
### 
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active and profitable intercourse long maintained with India by the great mercantile 
cities of the Syrian coast Long subjected, in common with the adjacent countries, to 
Roman dominion, it was the station of a garrison in the reign of Augustus. After the 
age of Constantine, these noble structures were probably consigned to neglect and decay, 
unless, indeed, as the appearance of the most perfect seems to prove, they were then 
consecrated to Christian worship. Oriental writers represent Balbec as a place of 
importance at the period of the first Arab invasion. They describe it as being then one 
of the most splendid - cities in Syria, enriched with stately palaces, adorned with monu- 
ments of antiquity, and abounding with trees, fountains, and whatever contributes to 
luxurious enjoyment. On the advance of the Moslems, it was reported to the emperor 
Heraelius as protected by a citadel of great strength, and capable of sustaining a siege* 
After the capture of Damascus, it was regularly invested, and, containing an overflowing 
population amply supplied with provisions and military stores, it made a courageous 
defence, but at length capitulated. Its protracted commercial importance is proved by 
the capture, during the siege, of a caravan consisting of four hundred loads of silk, 
sugar, and other valuable merchandise, and by the ransom which was exacted, at the 
taking of the town, of two thousand ounces of gold and four thousand of silver, two 
thousand silk vests, and the delivery of a thousand swords besides the arms of the 
garrison. As some compensation for this disaster, it afterwards became the mail of the 
rich pillage of Syria. But its prosperity was transient, for in a. ». 748, it w’as sacked 
and dismantled by the khaliff of Damascus, and the principal inhabitantB put to the 
sword. During the crusades, incapable of making resistance, it seems to \mo quietly 
subm)^tted to the strongest In the year 1400, it was pillaged by Timour the Tartar, in 
his progress to Damascus, after he had taken Aleppo ; and was afterwards in the posses- 
sion of the Mootualies, a barbarous predatory tribe, neatly exterminated when Dje2i5r.ar 
Pasha permanently subjected the whole district to Turkish supremacy. There are no 
remains or vestiges of an ancient cemetery orburiaLplace of Balbec; there are no eaves 
or sepulchres in the rocks and hills, where the ancient people might have slept; no 
tumuli in the plain : every relic or monument of the pride and wealth of its mhabitants 
seems to have vanished : the Liettaui, in its quiet course through the plain and the 
ruins, bathes no solitary grave ; no forsaken tomb, whose ashes were scattered long ago, 
echoes its murmurs. The magnates, the captains, and the sages of the city, perished 
withont a memorial either from the historian or the sculptor. So little is known of the 
ancient Balbec, that it rather seems one of those cities of the Arabian tales, than a place 
for centuries of actual wealth, importance, and luxury. Perhaps it is best that it should 
be thus, as if it was destined that the noble ruins should alone tell the tale. Could any 
other tale be so impressive — could any monument of the dead be so mournful? But is it 
not beautiful— amidst the quick passing of generations, the fall of so many things holy and 
groat, so many things intended for eteraity — to be able to lean against one of these 
pillars, and think that the years are not always as a tale that is told, the life is not always 
vanity, that can leave Such relics behind? When shall these temples pass away? when 
shall fAofr sun go doWn? ^ 
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CHURCH AND SCHEICffS HOUSE, EDEN. 


A journey in the East is indebted for much of its interest to its continual contrasts — 
from a region of gloom to one of light and gloiy, from heat and thirst to the lonely foun- 
tain and forest. Eden is a place hard to he got at from every side ; the ascents to its 
enchanted little territory are prolonged and painful, but when arrived there, the fruit 
and forest trees, the noble walnut-trees, the caseaxies from the mountains, the rich vege- 
tation of the valley and the heights, the neat and picturesque dwellings — ^how beautiful 
they all look ! The scheich’s house, or rather castle, and the church, are conspicuous 
objects in the plate ; the former is the refuge of the traveller, happy if he can often find 
a similar one in his progress. The home and reception of this chieftain little resembles 
those of the scheichs of other villages; there is something of the feudal days about them. 
The castle is strong and well built, and may be considered in Lebanon a handsome and 
imposing edifice : the guest is welcome to remain here for several days, which he will 
he tempted to do, the cleanliness and airiness of the interior are so agreeable after the 
dirty khans and comfortless cottages. My friend, Mr. Abbot, then consul for Beirout, 
breathed his last beneath the scheiclfs roof, to which he came from llas-el-ain, the 
beautiful resting-place already described as within two miles of Balbec ; death took him 
by surprise on this solitary height of Lebanon, yet he was thankful that he had fallen 
under the care and kindness of the Chief. The concern of the latter was very great at 
this mournful event : he attended the remains to their wild grave with much honour, 
walking in procession with the chief people of the village and neighbourhood. 

It is, however, possible, though very unusual, to meet with persecution even in Eden, 
as was proved by Dr. W., a friend of the writer, some few years since. He was a 
physician, and had resided two years at Damascus and other parts : he came to Lebanon 
and to Eden, with a hope of being useful to the people by inviting them to a more pure 
and uncorrupted religion : he distributed in the houses and hamlets copies of the Gospel 
of St. John and other portions of tho New Testament, translated into Arabic, and 
printed in England. Had he known the priesthood of Lebanon better, he would hare 
tempered his zeal with a little more discretion ; experience soon taught him the bigotry 
and intolerance of many of these men, and their hostility to any innovations on the 
corrupt systems of faith which are the heritage of Lebanon. Tn their visits to the 
families, the ecclesiastics met with many copies of these gospels and tracts ; intelligence 
was quickly carried to the great Maronite patriarch in the monastery of “ Canohin, that 
gloomy retreat, which seems to hang among the precipices between heaven and earth, 
where the light of the sun rarely falls. Orders were instantly issued to arrest the cir- 
culation of the books, to take away from the families the copies which they had received, 
and to wwn the stranger to desist from his efforts under pain of excommunication. He. 
paid Jittle attentiou to this threat, and continued his daily visits, w^hieh were beneficial to: 
the body as weft as to the soul; for throughout Eden and itsyieinity he visited the sick 
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gratuitously, and relieved tlieir complaints. His advice and remedies, and the kindness 
and sympathy of his manners, soon made him popular in every family. Ho resided in 
the castle of the scheich, and was a favourite of his host, who had never received so useful 
a guest beneath his roof. Tiie patriarch, quickly informed of his obstinacy, actually 
issued the excommunication, whereby he forbade every family, under the severest penal- 
ties, to receive him into their houses, to allow him fire, bread, and water, or to hold any 
communication with him. On the following Sunday this sentence was thundered forth 
from every church of the whole region around: its effects were instantly visible; every 
dwelling was closed against him ; no door was gladly opened as before at his approach, 
no voices of parent or children eagerly welcomed him ; even where the sick and dying 
were languishing within, they dared not ask him to look on them, or approardi their bed. 
He perceived the embarrassment of his host, yet the noble old man, when he saw him 
prepare to depart, entreated him to remain under his protection, and not to think of the 
inconveniences to which he, the scheich, would thus be exposed, for that the excommunica-* 
tion should occasion no change in his treatment or regard towards him. The guest declined 
this offer, and retired with his attendants and servants to a beautiful green spot, shaded by 
a few fine trees, at a short distance from the village. Here he resided two months in the 
most singular position imaginable, waiting for an opportunity again to <io good ; but that 
opportunity never came. In the midst of a numerous population, the sight of cottages 
and their families, rich men and their servants, continually before him, he nearly 
as isolated as Robinson Crusoe on his lonely island. No one brought him wine, though 
the vineyards of Lebanon were almost at his tent-door ,* he saw the smoke morning and 
evening rising from roofs whose families he had healed, but no one gave unto him. 
Three tents pitched beneath the trees, on the grassy bank, eouHtituteil the reBidence of 
his party. They must all have starved, but that they found an old man of the neigh- 
bourhood who had hardihood enough to disregard the sentence of his church ; with his 
son, who was a little boy, and his donkey, he contrived to go down the mountains twice 
a week to Tripoli, and brought provisions and wine back with him. He was well paid, 
and risked the anger Of the priests and the remorse of his own conscience ; the latter 
seemed to sit lightly on him. Every Sunday, during Dr, W/s residonee beneath the 
trees, the excommunication was thundered foi'th from every chapel, so that the people 
were kept in a continual state of excitation and alarm. Had he been a native, and not 
an Englishman, he would have shared tlie fate of the unfortunate Assad4sh-She€liak, 
who for his attempts at religious reform was immured in one of the prison-ehambeis of 
Canobin, and fed on bread and w^ater, where, after lingering a few months, he died. 
But though some of the priesthood would willingly have heard of his destruetioiv 
dared not countenance any violence against him. It was a curious eircutmtance, that 
after he had resided thus about three weeks, the people began to visit him, but not for 
any religious or friendly purpose ; they came to ask his advice on their eomplainiB and 
ailments : men, women, and children stood at his tent-door in groups ; they sometime 
brought the sick with them, and eagerly received his remedies. But not one of tbeee 
people would have given him a bit of bread or a drink of water, or admitted Mm into 
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their houses, even if he bad been utterly destitute ; so great an influence had the patri- 
arch’s sentence on their minds. Perhaps they did not consider that in thus communicate 
ing with the physician, for their health’s sake only, they disobeyed the spirit of the 
excommunication. His feelings on the Sabbath were not enviable, for be could not divest 
himself of uneasiness at the sound of the church bells, that called the people together, 
to hear himself and all his purposes denounced as dangerous and damnable. At last, at 
the end of two months, perceiving that there was no relaxation in their hostility, that all 
prospect of usefulness was at present over, he struck his tents, and departed from the 
beautiful Eden, that bad been to him a scene of fiery trial. 

Prom this circumstance, it may be perceived that the obstacles to persuading the 
people of Lebanon to the purity of faith and hope, are great and numerous : it is true, 
that of late some of the priesthood have been of a better mind, but the greater part cling 
obstinately to the errors in which they and their forefathers have lived for so many ages. 
A number of copies of tbe New Testament in Arabic, sent out for circulation through 
the mountain, were lately seized and burned by tbe order of the priesthood. The 
inhabitants of Lebanon broken into so many churches, often adverse to each other, have 
been so unvisited by happier influences, by earnest or powerful efforts for their renovation, 
that the voices which now call them to it seem to them like strange sounds. — A more 
hopeful preparation than Dr. W’s could not be : they had received the greatest benefits 
and kindnesses from the stranger ; he came and dwelt in their midst, without any selfish 
motive of curiosity or pleasure — and they all abandoned him: for, out of the whole 
population, not one shewed kindness ; and it was solely for the sake of tbe hire that 
the old man went down to Tripoli. Beneath bis tent, which, when it rained, or when 
the winds were high on the mountain, was no enviable home, he felt that he laboured 
for nought;” yet Lebanon was a new and exciting field, and no foot, save his own, 
had hitherto wandered to Eden in such a cause. The first time Dr. W. came here, was 
to receive the last breath of Mr. A., the consul, whose grave he dug, partly with his <?wn 
hands, on the hill-side below;— this second visit was one of persecution; — tfie tliirdf 
which he paid to Eden was little more blest than the preceding# 


SCANDEROON, FROM THE ROAD TO ISSUS* 

This view embraces the position of Soa^eroon, with a few ships at anchor; the pass 
between the mountains up to Beilan is seen behind. It is the port of Aleppo, from 
which it is eighty miles distant; the unh^aithiness of its climate, and the ignorance 
and aversion to improvement in the Turkish government, made it for a long time 
a place be shunned. The bay is a remarkably fine one, but the miserable 
town is encompassed by marshes on every side: the shore is fiat and dreary; it 
is the saddest hole imaginable for an European, whereas the heights, not a mile 
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distant, arc picturesque, ^vell wooded, with vme 5 OTds and cottages, and of a pure and 
wholesome air. To look from the neighbourhood of Bcilan on the sepulchral Scanderoon, 
is like gazing from one of the Appenines on the fatal soil of the Maremma. It is diiii- 
cult to escape, even with the greatest precaution, the fever that prevails here in the 
summer, occasioned by the excessive heat of the sun, seldom relieved by sea-breezes, 
and the noxious vapours from the surrounding swamps. During three centuries, tbe 
love of gain and commerce has made Scanderoon the residence of Christian merchants : 
certainly no insurance-office would have taken them under a high premium; and even 
now, when things are better, the chances would be heavily against the insurer. There 
is many a noxious spot, of redeeming beauty and fertility, where gold may, figurativelj^ 
be gathered by the river side, and plucked from the trees ; but around Scanderoon there 
is not a solitary attraction : the sad splendour of the sun falls on a shadeless soil; nor 
are the profits so vei7 great. An old traveller speaks of it as infamous for the deatli 
of Christians.” They must he men,” he adds, who love money at a strange rate, to 
accept of these employments ; for the air, like that of Ormus, is generally so ba<l, espe- 
cially in the summer, that they who do not die cannot avoid very dangerouB distempers. 
Mr. Philips, the English consul, has been the only person that ever lived two and twenty 
years at Scanderoon ; but you must know that he was a brisk, merry man, and of an 
excellent temper of body; yet for all that, he had been forced to be cauterizciL” Tliere 
is nothing Oriental about the place ; neither grove, fountain, or garden; tlic wind cm be 
heard in the mountain forests, but not felt; the sea, scarcely heaved in summer with the 
breeze, falls with a long foreboding sound on the melancholy beach. Ihe inimbitants 
are mostly Greeks and Turks, who reside here on account of the shipping which fre- 
quent the port There is a neat Greek church, and among the tombs are those of a 
number of Englishmen who have fallen victims to the unhealthiness of the situation. 
The appearance of those who still remained was ghastly pak; recently, however, tim 
air has been improved, and the situation rendered more inviting, by the draining of 
the marshes, which was accomplished by the enterprise and skill of Europeans: this 
would have been an important event for the prosperity of Scanderoon, had the Egyptian 
dominion continued in Asia Minor. During the late war, the hostile fleets anchored 
here; supplies and troops arrived to Ibrahim Pasha, and the Turkish fleet landed provi- 
sions and stores for their army. Granaries were built, and the silent town was full of 
noise and activity, as well as despair when the defeated Turks fled thither from the field 
of Beilan. Scanderoon was of great importance to Ibrahim, being the only port that com- 
municated with Antioch, Aleppo, and the surrounding districts; the arrival of vessels^ 
stores, &c. from Egypt, give an extent and activity to its trade which it never before 
possessed. It was by the direction of Ibrahim that the formidable marshes were drained. 
The English consul in Scanderoon is usually found to be kind and hospitable to travellers, 
though there are very few whose feet wander to this sad town. It is in the diocese of 
Tarsis, and the bishop frequently spends some time here. It is the only part of the coasi, 
to a great extent,, where there is a solid bottom, and good anchorage for vessels. 
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THE GREAT MOSQUE AT ANTIOCH. 

This is the tallest and noblest mosque at Antioch; its beautiful minaret is worth a 
hundred of our church steeples. The sun is on the greater part of its white shaft, and 
on the little gallery towards the top, where the Muezzin walks round three times a day 
to proclaim the hour of prayer. On its summit is the crescent; a stone staircase winds 
up its interior, into which a dim light scarcely penetrates through a few little windows. 
This mosque is near the Orontes, simple, like all the Turkish mosques, in its interior; 
lofty, cool; a few sentences here and there on the walls, in gold letters, from the Koran; 
its light subdued; a glare of light is always avoided in their places of worship. No 
painting or tomb, no escutcheon, carving, or ornament, is in the churches of the 
Prophet; a naked and dreary simplicity is the character of the smaller, a sublime one of 
the grander mosques. Sometimes supported and adorned with flights- of pillars of marble, 
and surmounted by a dome : the effect is impressive, particularly when the worshippers, 
ranged m long rows beside the walls and on the pavement, kneel on the little rich 
carpets which they bring with them, in prayer, and the morning or setting, sun 
falls through the dome. There are no seats or chairs, or any accommodations, in the 
greater part of the mosques ; but there are a few, where a pasha or governor worships, 
of more luxurious arrangement The writer, wandering one evening through a town, 
looked into a small and elegant mosque, through whose dome the sun cast its last red 
beams about half way down the walls; while the worshippers below were in the dimness 
which they loved, as favourable to devotion: the whole of the floor was covered with a 
rich carpet, and there were raised seats also, richly covered, for the governor and his 
chief men. The pool at the entrance, at which all who entered first washed their feet, 
was clear as crystal, being supplied by a rivulet. It was a tasteful and tempting place 
of worship ; there was a little pulpit, such as is seen in most of the mosques, where 
the Imaun occasionally expounds the Koran, and delivers his discourses on the morality 
and religion of Mohammed : during these addresses, the genteeler part of the audience 
are frequently occupied in consulting their Koran, copies of which they bring with them. 
A few of the finest mosques in the Turkish empire were originally built by the 
Christians, and exhibit in the interior the noble and massive Gothic architecture. The 
large and splendid mosque In Nicosia was foimerly the Christian church of St. Sophia ; 
it was built by the Venetians in the Gothic style, and consists of three aisles formed by 
loity pillars of marble; the pavement is also of marble* Around are the tombs of 
princes, of knights templars, and Venetian nobles. The great mosque in Damascus, 
held so peculiarly saerod by the Turks that it is death for any Christian to enter it, 
was the ancient cathedral, and one of the finest buildings the zeal of the first Christians 
produced. The architecture is of the Corinthian order; the Turks call this the mosque 
of St. John the Baptist, to whom it was formerly dedicated. It stands on a rather elevated 
position, nearly in the centre of the city ; - the gate opens into an extensive square court 
paved with marble; near the entrance is a fountain that sends forth a column of water, to 
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the height of ten or fifteen feet. On three sides of this court is a cloister that consists of 
two tiers of pointed arches supported by Corinthian columns. These cloistered arches, 
with their granite pillars, look like a splendid portico. The interior of the mosque is of 
vast dimensions; its effect is magnificent; its form, that of an oblong square, composed 
of three long aisles running parallel to each other, and divided by throe rows of fine 
Corinthian columns. On the outside it is seen that these three aisles have each a sepa- 
rate pent-roof, that the large dome rises from the middle of the central roof, and at the 
end of each of these there is a minaret The body of the building is in the shape of a 
cross, and e:8:hibits above rows of Saracenic windows, raised with small pillars. Jl is said 
by some writers that this church was built by the emperor HeracHus, and was at first 
dedicated to Zacharias, and that it was by agreement continued in the hands of the 
Christians, but that at length the Mohammedans took it from them. It is most probable 
that this splendid specimen of early ecclesiastical architecture was raised under the 
bishops of Damascus, when Christianity was the established religion here. The Arab 
historians observe, that this mosque was much improved by the Khalif Valid, a!)out the 
eighty-sixth year of the Hegira, 

The mosque of Abraham is the finest in the city of Orfah, in Mesopotamia ; perhaps 
there is no place of worship in the Ottoman empire, which, from the beauty of its site, 
and ancient associations, is so interesting as this. Orfah is considered, by all the learnetl 
Jews and Mohammedans, as well as by many eminent scholars among the Christians, to 
have been the Ur of the Chaldees, the birth-place of Abraham and Sarah, from whence 
he went forth to dwell at Haran, previous to his being called from thenea to go into 
Canaan, the land promised to himself and his seed for even This mosque, which is 
called from Abraham, ^<The Beloved, the Friend of God,” stands on the brink of aamaU 
lake, that is filled from a clear spring which rises at the extremity of the town» Tht 
greater part of the northern bank of the lake is occupied ,by the grand fa^e of the 
mosque of the patriarch; the centre of this facade is a square pile of buiMingi from 


which arise three large domes of equal size, and four lofty miimrets springing up amid 
a cluster of tall and solemn cypress trees. At each end of this central pile flights of 
steps descending to the edge of the lake, for the ablutions of the pious* Above each 
flight of steps are open arcades for corridors, where the feithful may m% or walk in tlia 
shade. In the cool of the evening and the morning, they prefer to sit without in Iho 
open air, on the steps at the borders of the lake, which they contemplate while iraokmg 
their pipes. The wings of the mosque are terminated by two solid massoi of bnij&igi 
perfectly uniform in design, and completing one of the most regular edifices of kW 


to be found perhaps in the East. Beyond, at the west end of the lake^ is a large ppfon 
\ 'filed wi’th fig-trees and white, mulberry-trees; the latter axe as tdi mi fpll 
■' '/^jthe largest of our English^ elms. This lake, from being conseerated te 
IS visited as, well from motives of,^piety..a^ of pleasu|% 

Ijbls fiUed with an inor^k 
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piirebane vt'getablc leaves, and scatter them on the surface; by which the fish axe 
eolleeted literally in heaps. They are forbidden to be touched or molested ; it being 
regarded as a sacrilege of a most unpardonable kind, to attempt to use them as food. 
lliv.ro are some other delicious spots in the neighbourhood of this beautiful mosque, in 
shady walks, gardens, and open places hollered with trees. 

On the right of the minaret in the plate is a harber^s shop, the favourite haunt of the 
hsver of nows and st^aiidak In the poorest little town as well as the most prosperous city 
of tin*. East, iln^ barbeEs shop is indispensable to the comfort both of mind and body, and 
almost lit the very existmuje of the people. The Oriental barber, in his bearing, dress, 
and position in S(H;iety, is miifdi more of a gentleman than his brother in Europe. He 
stuneiiiues wears haudsmue with a handsome pair of pistols in his sash; and in 

his liir and d( 3 memu>iir then* is (‘(mseious importance, or self-respect, very different from 
the oft<m Hervile and c»ringing mainun*s of tlie European. He is often in independent 
(finnunstances, scmietimes even wealthy; has his house of pleasure as well as of business, 
ulumchianely dre^j^ed wifis many .servants, and a circle of friends. He often keeps 
several liaiuls in the shop to attend to the business, and sits down at his ease in a scarlet 
nduj ami Cashmere turban, to rect^ive bis customers ; many of whom, grave and elderly 
umi like himself, sit and chat with him, Tlie shop hero depicted is one of the inferior 
class, but in a gooil place for business, rb it stands near one of the gates. The Prince de 
Liguc, in las incmcdrs of his own life, in two small vainmes, relates a singular adventure 
in the nmsi rcvm’cd mosque in thnstaidinople, Ily dint of bribes and promises he had 
with smudi diiiimdty prevailed ou a '‘furk to conduefc him to the mosque, in which it w^as 
at that limn death fi,»r any Christian to be discovortnl : the prince was disguised in a 
^Jhirkisii ilross^ in which ho looked very like a true believer; and his companion, in no 
little trepSdaiiim, i'ijiuhurted bun at. e\oniug into the interior just before the hour of 
evening praymv Jlroading to expose him to the observation of the worshippers, who^ 
would mmn assemble, the Turk led him to a kind of, recess in an obscure part of the 
wall, where they were concealed from view^ The mosque was soon filled with a mnnber 
of the faithful ; and the muttered sounds of prayer roso on every side. * The prihee, who 
hml already satisfied his eiiriosity as to the building, put the courage ,and devotion of ;the 
Turk to the sirimgcsl trial imaginable, , Ho took' out from his vest 'apiece\bf ham' ahd a 
ptoee nf lireads with' which he hod provided himself, and, 'dividing them into two parts, 
insisted that bis eompanbn should eat one; the latter mdignantly.refused, 'and turned 
witli loathing from the moraeh which' 'the highest possible abomination in such' a place. 
The prince declared, ami even rose from his seat, that he ’would instantly go forth.' from 
his retreat, mA discover hiinstll when’thayWoddhe tom in pieces by the assembly, if the ^ 
Turk did not instantly eat ' tte "bam* Tb"agoniea' of' .terror; and ’remorse, on which Ms 
eoinpani« feasted, ,ancl 'in dread of immediate disoovety, (for he saw that the prince was 
recklass and detanmh:^,.) fite;poor Mobammadanaetually took the ham, and eat it; the 
latter sild, thus be'„O0nld:‘; hofeTOsist 'the temptation, oven ,in such imminent danger, of 
the 'Turk the heswt of his holiest mosque^ and^ witnessing the convict' 

.h^twaeU' hia «d'biS - fear 4 ,he ■ made Mm eat, it up, every . bit* _ , ' Slov^ly,, and m 
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eiiquisitc misory, the Tutk devoiiml the hateful \Uiile ]m peivu^euf or looked nn, 
and his countrymen amnid were eii^apfod in iludr last prayers oi the day; and he iVit all 
the timCj that he not only himself ccjininilf^'d a li*arlul ^aerilepis hut that he broiiylit 
irretrieyabh^ dishonour on the mosipie of the Prophet, ills prayers an<l entrernies to \m 
spared the test, hml been in vain: and when the multitude were departed, and they left 
their hiding-place and the moBCpus he turned in ahhorrem^e from the Franks and, 
without spealdng a word, fled to his home, as if his sorrow and t4u were to<M.n‘eat for 

utterance. 


BRIDGE OF MfSSIS-^AFlA MiXOlE 

This place is betwc.en Adana and Ciorgula : then* are frar'tv of aiuhpiiiy in the fore- 
ground, and below' among the moimtains is a eo^tle; and the R luroer, iuel wilfj at 
Girgius AdeebX, in Antioeh, stated that tliere c’.vi^Ueil <‘ousideraMe rniTts hetweeu this >^pol 
and Mount Taurus, which it was impossibb% Ijowever, leew In G.d!. He visited Ihmu 
in the course of military operations in Cilicia, with Ibrahim Pa-lsi; tlu^y within the 
Turcoman cotmtry: future truvellcuv, prtniih'd widi an and an iijredU't?itf .‘onwanU 

wdllfmd tlieir iu vest igul ion hdl of iuteivsi, Asia Minor, the |o\el;r?4 of all Imuis is at 
present; but partially anfl feelhy exphored^ save in the jhw mum ranuan I'tudes. 

The situation of Missis is very pirlunvipm ou tlae riun' ^\boM^u the aneieut Farms 
which is the largest river in the southern part of A-^in ).finoi% ll»e illieiau inouufaiiH 
are here bold, and finely variinl in their forms. I'bis t*f.niniiy is rnul) n bnid of driHudit 
to the traveller; the Bummer heats do nut dry up it:- strenuw-: \lmy flow wiili a full and 
umhnmken body of water, which was a dtdi.dnful sight m mm wim hufl liisi descemhal 
from the vast and desolate plains abovos where he had lod'jed tfm priwiruvs night mi the 
grass. The sun had not hmg ristui wlien In* came to ihe shorty the pfi*-r homes of 
Missis, the old bridge, which some isoldiers iif Ibmhim Pasha W 4 *rn crossings hmhed 
cheerful I and ho resolved to hroakibst liy tim waifoivsidt\ ahImugU some Turkish %vai»her*^ 
women, wlio wore busy close at bam!, dn^adliilly ni liin vliriiiity, that 

they made an uproar, lieeaimci by remaining so near their scorns of operatiniis, ho JiKwifaidy 
became a spectator of their legii : ^fDo you not semT a irniti wlm support ml f’iirmi 
’'Hlmt you must mii iiitTude on their privacy?^* Seeing that Im slill eontiniiinl his meal 
on his favourite spot, they wm^e liberal in their curses. Ileparling fnmi Mbm, ami 
journeying towards 1 arsus, around which the country hmked dmorful ami the 
pretty, he again entered the birth-place of St. Paid, whose anrifut associations ami 
present Bcencry are so impressive^ p—ahvays ilie wide plain, the Cyiiny^ ami Ihc bold 
range of Mount Taurus, with its defiles. The letter to the Freneli consuk Mom Gillet, 
procured m earnest invitaiion to stop, with him ; on hesitatiiig for a iimmenb But where 
^11, ge, my, friend?^ said tim FreEchmaM with a pleasant smile : tlm answer w^aa 
imposB&k, for there was m other house in Tarsus | and in half mi hour he was sealed 
at a dejefiul in the open divan, with his host, his wifov and diughitr, m ,l 0 vely ^ild 'of 
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tliirleeiL They say John Bull carries his country about with him ; certainly the French 
do not come behind in this : here, iii Tarsus, this family lived in the same style in which 
they wtmld have done in Baris; hut Madame O. confessed that they were at a sad loss 
for articles of the cumne, and that, without the most watchful and incessant exertions, 
thc'y should have fallen short in many cssontial points. The guest was tempted to think 
they must have conjured uj) the fricassees and entremets by magic. M. Gillet was 
a most pleasant man, perfectly polite, <;heerful, and full of anecdote ; he had seen a good 
deal of service, and was in ilie Bussian campaign. The guest took a reluctant leave 
of his kind host, who begged him, in parting, rnppcUer quelquefois les pauvres exiles 
de Tarsus'' 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS IN ACRE. 

Thh k a very large, iddoiig structure, apparently of the time of the crusaders; the 
doorway of immensi^ thicknc*ss and strength, the pillars still firm, the apartments small 
and dim--" a formidal)le liold in that fierce age« It is near the convent^ surrounds an 
i)im\ court, and k supported upon gothic ax'cades : its deep double gateways and port- 
cullis tell of the period 'wbeu each houHCMvas a fortalice, and the city of Acre rife with 
(Jhrisiian aniinosity and (mvy. It seeiuB not to be appropriated to any purpose of busi- 
ness or lodging; it would make an excellent khan ; and, did it stand in the wilderness, 
it wa>uld b<^ an admirable home for thcj benighted traveller and merchant, but its lofty 
ct^rrithwB are generally mnpt.y ami silent The convent in Acre is the only roof that 
shelters llu?! Btranger ; its twt^ or three poor monks wander about their large building 
with a <kyrti‘lcd air ; and are very glad to receive guests, wliose arrival is an excitement 
to their dull life. of the friars,” observes the artist, ‘^'was an Italian, and 

exproBsed his regiad; at lacking a pair of suitable shoes, the only drawback to his satis- 
fiieiiou in hm Bfumting excursions in the neighbourhood : lie was supplied by one of our 
party. Kept awake all night l>y the tenants of conventual beds — in general, hour after 
hour passed wateliing* How startling, in tlie dead of night, was the chant of the Muezzin, 
alone disturbing its Btillnass and repose — 

^Twas mimkal, but sadly sweet, 

Such as when winds and imrp-strings meet, 

Ami take a long unmeasured tone 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown,^^ 


IN'rERIOR OF THE GREAT TEMPLE-BALBEC. 

The situation of Balbcc was remarkably fine, and its air heathful; its territory, which 
is extensive, and abundantly watered by rivulets, extends twelve hours through the plain 
of the Bekaa, and fourteen hours from Homs, where the Anti-Ijibanus terminates. 
Each village has its spring, and the soil is extremely fertile. About thirty years ago, the 
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plain, ami tlie part of tliemnimtain to tho f>f a loainia aiui a half rmnul ih< 

town, was covered with grape plantatloHB, hut ilu^ o]>pre^sif>u^ i^f the gnvtuatr»vs aiul 
satellites have entirely destroyed tliem ; and the iidmhitaiits ol l!alhe(\ iir-^jeafl (>f eafiug’ 
their own grapes, which were renowned for their suptahw llavmir. an* ohli-nal in iinpfwi 
them frotn Zahle. The first view of Palmyra, in which tlu^ entire* niiiw are lieheld 
covering the desert, is infinitely more Htriking than that of lialhec, nr than any otlnn' 
ruins in the world. It is like some vision of d(‘parted ghn*}, vdiirh one lahehl iu 
a dream — ^so strange and beautiful, so shadowy and sifhonn, itmk I ho slender liiehls of 
columns iu the desert of sand, as if this was nut Ihoir hirllephn'e, ;uui tlnyv hut waiu*d 
their time to go hence. Tut there is a Inas^ivene^s and gr-nideur about the tejnple (d 
Ealbec which is wanting in that of tin? former, d'his yrrai irnijd*a ideviUed ahunr. 
eighteen or twenty feet above the surroimding level, must liuvo been nippSird wiili a 
HuiguUicent flight of steps, of which no vt*>tiges are iefb h^adiier up to the ponico. 
A doorway, partly blocked up, leads into the court id ihe iiiierinr, which is i»f laryc 
dimensions. To this succeeds an open ijuadraiigle, eidoncu and of .aid ‘rivaicr cxfeid, 
surrounded by a series of large, itccsmcs alternately stpnirc and oirrulan which hhw 
designed for soparafo sauctuaries, all enriched with appropr'nui* aiciiiict f’lkTd decHratiutm, 
and all profimdy onianuTited, like every other part of tin* edihre. v.lilt fhe Ijeautifnl 
nicheB terminating in the grooved dielk A hold cuniiia* alii)\e civc;> a fair idlVcf iv the 
whole. 

Ill vSo vast a pile, and such endless details, there cun searerl\ !jc srmcli ricliUi^s, 
although an cininent trayelha* observes, ‘Mhe sfmic gro;uH henealh the wcicui, ui in.* own 
luxuriance; chapels, niehes, frkws, laniiices, all dinplay ihc iiuo-i ruiidif d \.crlm:mdiip, 
belonging rather to a degenerate pmdod id" art, and tlistiui uidscdi Ic, ib;d 
%vhieh markiid its decline among the (irei,hs and lloinans. Tlii;^ 5mprc^d*m v:m oulj be 
felt by those whose eyes inivc been pnndously exiTcised by the c^.utemplarhai id the pure 
monuments of Athens and Home: every other eje will \w rasclnahn! by tlie r^plemhntr 
of the forms, and the finish, o! the ornaimmis of Balhrc/' A s|,i:nhuC' ;m4 liighly ^uaia- 
mented diiorway k situated at tlie right-hand exlivinify td lids mca; leaf whetlnn* it 
coiiductod to some other part of the structure, now desfiryedt m a h*ss import, ant: 
entrance from without, the mtorventifm of the exiernal wall makes It dillieull to dtffer- 
mme« Iloolless and dismantled as this inirndor has been fox iimny fiim* lias 
been morciftd in sparing so much of it ; of flmnmnerons statues, not a fragment reuiains* 
In so dry a climale and pure an atmospluTc^ the progress of decay i^' viny tdow: even the 
spacious vaults below this tmnpk*, whi<h anj eiiiiiunrted wtih mAt otfa^r, and built d 
enonnouB blocks of stone^ arc perfectly free from damp^ and sfili used m re|,»os5torics fin* 
, grain* 
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lliv: TOMll OF HT. CiKORGE, BAY OF KESROUAN. 

os 'I HK HOUTE ITIOM BEIROUT TO TRIPOLI. 


This roiauiitic is on ibo route from Beiront to Tripoli, in the bay of Kesronan, 
iho slu)n‘s of \vhii‘h display an px,{|uisite verdure, and cultivation, and cheerfulness; the 
atid convents, one situated above anoiber up the declivities, have a most 
rmnantle a|»pearan<*e. This stranger excavation appears to have been once a chapel, and 
is {‘oumundy ealltni tlu} 'romh of St George, our tutelar saint, whose combat with the 
dragon is sulci to bavi‘ taken phutc at no great distance. On the opposite side of the 
bay is a Roinan areli, and a l>eaufiful rocky })rornoiitm'y. Tins spot is between Nahr- 
ehkeib and Batroum Tlu^ villages on the lulls are neatly built, all flat-roofed, with 
littb^ latticed windows; two or thn‘o of the larger edifices arc convents, with a pleasant 
as|Hu*i lowafils file sea, onvh having its garden ami vineyard: the soil is very fruitful 
In tlu^ bills in ibe inti'r’Hjr of Asia I\linor, the rocks arc not nnfrequently excavated into 
a kind of cIhiiuIhuv, ainhnuly sepulcliral, but now inhabited by peasants and shepherds, 
and which oiler to the truvellu* a wanner sljclter than a ruined khan; the woods supply 
ti gijod fire, ;md m‘ithor wind nor rain find a passage. Many of these rocks, pierced with 
ancioul catacoinlK^, prf‘scnl, at a .Minal! distance, the exact appeax'ance of towers and 
ea^^tlcH; the pei»ple, as in the time of Job, ^Gmihracc the caverns of the rock for shelter, 
and dwell in the tdilFs cd tiu^ valley, fleeing into the wilderness desolate and waste ” 


TGirrOSA, WITH THE ISLAND OF RUAD. 


I.eaving Beiront with the nig}it4>ree«;e, the boat was off Tortosa next morning, and 
tan into lluad, whose pier and ohl ]\Ioorish castle are admirably engi*aved in this plate. 
There, was an amusing old man of a consul here, wdio kept a little snuff-shop, which was 
<ltRtorated with the arms of England, and shewed all the civilities which his isolated and 
ImTtm situation alknved him. The isle of Ruad is a most dull and melancholy sojourn; 
the iidiahhanfH nm all Turks, who have been occupied from time immemorial as ship- 
wrlghfs. Tc^rtf^a is seen opposite, with its village, and gothic ruin of a Christian 
chundi {given in a former plate,) on the beach; the morning was fine and clear, the sea 
iihnost cainn eacli distant hill^ and even rock, were so distinct in that pure atmosphere 
and lovely ligljt. It wm a solitary land, in which no charm of climate could long 
Biistain the tmvelkfs vivacity; few were the abodes on the mainland, and they were 
ndinnis and poor ; the people had the wild and unsocial air of those who see but seldom 
their fcHow-mtm* The An^eyry hills are seen behind,' which are much lower than 
those of I^chanon. 

## # % 
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RUINS AT THE HEAD OF KNIGHT SITADA, RirODl-.S. 

This street, still called by the iiame of the KriiiihtH of St* JthiL din'ply intt'reHiiiLL 
From the scene of the landing-place, delineated in a teninn’ \ievv, pa^^iny a guthii^ 

gate, you turn round to the right among several other gnthie huildiugN and a.>reiHl ihi,-. 
street, which is steep and narrow, and {pate silent. Tim armoury^ wITuh iIhti* is a 
very carious old door, is at the bottom; and at the top stainls the ‘rn-af i-htirelu now u 
mosejuo. On either side of the streets are the house’s of the Icniglits; the aaiis of the 
former occupants are over the small doorway — priiicipall}' those of anetiml familler^ in 
France, Spain, Italy, or Germany. "A'hat haj>py hours (d power ajid pr(>>pr-rify did the-o 
chevaliers formerly spend here, in this the most beautiful i-le of th,olU'roian Aiadu- 
pelago, wbetlier for the purity of its diumie, the ridme.-s of its v(’:;oiafiou, or tlio 
Hpleiidour of its prospects ! llhodes is a (li.dieif)us n’treat fnun th,e ya\ atid onulbofine 
world; and the knights were like little Hoveiadyns, in I heir f’entra! piidjiuu: iheo; i.dand 
was like the rich palm-grove and fountain in the deser!, to which oatno v.aiidenorN of r-l! 
nations* Greece, Syria, Turkey, Asia Minor, and 1‘lgypo woro all vAlhin a hnv ilu} 
sail* '’J'heir public btnlvlings were like pula<a*s — Ihdr furfiflcafiiui .'.|dimdhL and 
deemed iavnlneralde, as tiidr remains still attest. It impres'd\o io w:dh up ilsis 
narrow street, whidi, except at nejou, is partially sliadet!: as ytm paioo luuhrc ibe door- 
way, and look up at the easemented wiiuhnvs, one eaiiHoi ludp piefnriiu the ihon-ht^ 
and feelings of the hold and successful men whof lived there; they wore men of 

family ami education, of emhumt Immny, and smneuimes of imuuoui tabuit. Had the 
pen been then wiedded while the sword was idle, what a wild picture w^juid andfi*- 
tious and restless soldier have left! and what a dreamy islauildale. fhe more tlt^unU :ccd 
enthusiastic onn ! 

•Not the Moonsh kingg when driven from Gramuia, had more (xiu>e to wi/cp Imterly 
when lie looked his last on her towers, than the soldiers of SL doim when litanies was 
lost to them. This steep and confined streeh than w'hicli few places are tanv more 
silent, has a prison-like look; Ihe stone houses are and :-lri.aigl\ hiiili. The 

low minaret of the mostpic is Been above the arch of the gateway : ilm was hirmeily the 
great church, wliere all the chevaliers assenibliHl to wurstliip; now it II lice I with the 
faliowers of fhe Frophet; although its aisles, and |diluivs and geUliin aspect giu* il Init 
little the appearance of a niosipie. 

It IS not easy to dt‘citle what the ruins here thflim^ated c*ouhl have InaaL In fhr fore- 
ground is aldirklsh ludy on a lionkcy; her figure, Bwathml like that of ii immuny, her 
eyes only visible through fhe two hedes in the white veil: the (liriBtmii girl to the left, 
is a more simple and interesting-looking being'; a few aihcr fltnircB irre pABdng at 
intexvalB; there is a shade and eordnesB about the place, wliidi is wehaanc in tim 
heat of day. lihodes is a very cheap phic.c ; a iuodc,raic inemtm k here sufficient to 
eniibk a man to live eu provisionsj and hmisMcnb are ?i!l lew: five 

hundred ponnda a year would constitute a superb income: iliroe huiuired wamki he 
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fHuTichnit f()r <nTry luxury and comfort to a family. There was a splendid house near 
tiK‘ town, in the nfulsi of cxouisivo ganlons, watered by many fountains, and adorned by 
kiosques; tin; prita^ asked for its purchase was only £ 150 . An excellent 
mansifju in ihe ouvinms might be rented for a trifling sum : its gardens, sloping down 
to th(‘ water, its te'rnu'c, and the latticed windows looking on the sea, the shores, and 
the mountains of Asia MiiH.r opposite. The comfort and celerity of steam navigation 
through this sea, is now so terupting;, that it is probable its isles, more especially 
that (d* Hhodf^s, will file sojourn, for a time, of many a wanderer. There are 
d(dielous spots for a residence, or a transient visit, in the groves by thq sea, in the vales 
of tlH‘ interior, or on the sideti of the lofty mountains. The women of Rhodes possess 
superior ptuvonul attractions ; and though they do not fulfil the beau-ideal of the poet, 
tim paintm*, or the traveller''s imaginings, they have the large dark eye, soft and mild in 
its i»xpn‘S?-iou, with none eg' the (hihiave fmreeue-Bs; their features, as is frequently 
remarkjul of d'urkish females, bexar a striking rescmiblanee to those of many. English 

ladi(‘s tlie lip full, the forelmmi high, the eoniplesum very dear, and not always without 

tlu' n»se. 

In the ( htholic^ ('onveut, there n’sided, in almost utter snlitiidc, a very clever padre. 
Jle was a fine old LmadiesiN of eighty, with a long white beard, and an eye keen as that 
of a hn\\k, ami a haml diat. never trembltML He had alnmdant and ingenious resources 
wherewith to amn^e his lomdine.^s; hi‘ wrote homilies, knit stoeldiigs, cured tobacco, 
made the ehurele randies, abo the uine; taught children, and filled up his leisure 
lYunuents wltli his hnwimy. When to these oeenpaiioiis arc added his clerical functions 
in iluMhapeh and the Yi>irmg his lloih, he surelj did not cat the bread of idleness. 
He gave me stune very good red and wliite Uhodian wine, while I lodged with him, made 
fnviu his own vineyaril He was the very modid of a shrewd, selfish, indefatigable monk; 
yet it tvas admirable to see how In^ battled with time, and laughed at his oncroacliments ; 
tlirnst indolenci* and ilecay frmn him with a high hand. He drank his own wine, and 
supped freely : yet h'm laugh was mii a hearty or happy one ; he appeared like the hoary 
ami suliili! waliher of fold, who rejokaui to thrive and outlive them all, rather than 
the aged 

BESIIERRAI— MOUNT LEBANON. 

Tim village in on the stream, « the holy Kadesha./^ which is seen descending from 
the snows which rise above the celebrated cedars. The river is spanned by a little 
britige, on which the people pass from one side of their narrow valley to the other. 
This singular domain can hardly be called a valley ; the habitable space below seems so 
narrow, walled in liy tremendouB predpiees, and its surface strewed here and there with 
mabses of rock, that it is rather a deep and awful gorge, a very prison of nature, 

' when* it seems fearful to dwell But if the traveller descends to Besherrai, he will 
find homes of eomfbrt md content; husbandmen labouring in their little fields and 
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of Ibsus, whi(;h looks viRy liko the seteie, opens to tin' \xe\v i ihort' is a tlelile in 

the mountain, where the fuij;itiv(vmouav<*]i prohahly t'si'ap(Ml : this plain i.' an impressive 
seene, like one of those whii’li we famy to hc' marked by nature tor souje ;;real i-veu! j 
it has the sea^ the pi<;tiUTB<pie ^iilf of Issus oii the h'lt, the beautiUil ranee ni \mainisou 
the right: oyit it the sun was Bidiing in glory, lahiud tin* mountain-ranee--. ah<no Adatun 

Darius, after seudiug his tri'asures with his most- preeious t'lleets it* Daimneus, 
marched his army through thi‘. pass (jf Amauus, and tlnui turned .-horl towards !.-rus. 
This spot of ground, which is said io have been wide' eimimh for n. -mail asitiy only U) 
act <uhI move at liberty in, <Iid not allow the rersiau.s room for the ti.\runotii p:nl of 
theirs. Yet, there is iioihiug luon^ surprising to a speetalnr them the rotuparatisidy 
small space of grouiul which a great army covers uheu ilravni tq* in *'uler o! halfle: 
wdioever has s(Hm twenty, fifty, or a. hundred thnusaud uum in thi' hrid. v. i;l rdlov. that 
he could not at iirst believe it pttssilde so large a immhev stood their-. | spr-ciafor 
from the steeple of Liapsiig of its great luptle, in wlneli hail a o| tiu'u %u*re 

engaged, observes, in dcscrihiug it, that he could imt cseoeei^e that oil the e W}} riad- 
wore before him, till tlmy began to move loruani, and ilam he laou-ht ’Asc c.uih 
had Buddmdy yielded up her dead life, so vu'd, so cuille"-'- v.a*. tUc -o,- nuus-m lauu', ', 
pouring oil wdt bout pause, wavt^ followingr v/a\e. A plain of tv.n to- daco uidtcr. \%oU\ 
and many in length, might thus suOicieiu lor tlu* greaii'r part td tie* Pcn.utu:* te-ht 
in, supposing the baggage ami (‘ampdolluuers to he hit in tlu‘ re.rr ; it .■.od flmt 
*Hhe plain, boumied by luoiiutains on oe.e kuha and the >ea on dm otlc-r, -oe; i o:ne liccii 
of considerable extent, as tlie two armies micampedi on ii : I in* marnnoo*" toe rcr.-iaii 
threes was so gnuif, that the Ihdd iifhafth* uas uof abir* |o v-ous.nn a :?('■, dor nundicr iu 
linn tlian almndreil thousand, infaiUr}, wiiich conepomnl dn* tViUi> Dari.. - tivi-v* up, laeimr 
the MacedoniauH : exclusive of tlffy thousand fsivalry* po.-ted mi iia- .o’vshmvk' Tln^ 
present stream is prolKildy the ri\i‘r [hiiarus, that ilovo-ti btuvoa-u the uruh^", and diC 
defile in Amanus answers to those ujutow pas-.es by vJ;;c|i i!u^ lurldu. . ert^wiied ui 
masses, so as to impeslo tfieir own flight. 

In the twilight the artist cutiuaHl Iktyass, where he e\|Hmted lo llndi vi MU-di lowii and 
some nieans of aeeommodatiou ; enlering a bazaar, and ndvauciinr c/iaamnu all wae 
gloom and silence, and iherti siuunetl little !mi ruins where lie had !iiope»l for *4ielti’r and 
Hoeiety. 'idle guide was seizetl with ii panic, said it wa^ uiisan^ lo remain in ihc dtoolafc 
town, which in tact was emnigli to a|,i*pah when the laie* \ioleuees and robberic-^ id the 
tyrant of Payass, a famous brigands (*anie over the ihonghls, 'riiey reiiarcd fliesr way 
to the outside of tluMVulls, and bivouucktui under a tree in au t^peu spot* vjiere m one 
poawitB were winiunving corn, who supplied cream mid melons for supper. Paynss is 
a singular Bpot ; it is a sort of foruluHl ha/aar, whose lung vauliiid traverses 

a eomideraldo Bpace, and opens into a large euurt: tm flic left is a ruiut^d castle and 
mosc^uo. It is a station, fur the caravans from CuiuHlaudiiupIe to Alepian and a hnv 
shops are kept In tlio da 3 '”tiinc?' by peasant's leave the place in tho tweiiingt when it 
presents a scene of gloomy desolation* Next morning horses were to he found,, imd there 
were none forthoomhig: the guide went iuiniiiig tkmt amemg the eailagca In dm nwi- 
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roiw, and at, l;u-t tniyaLn't! a. ]H>!iK:na, ta go ti' Adana; and they rested in his cottage, or 
rather in lii> ganhai, during the day, and set out iu the evening. There is a good deal 
oi enlli\alion round hut, the dela,y u! a whole day in this poor man’s garden or 

hovel, was disanreeidtii', and worse a''e.onmvodationa were to be expected at nifht: the 
Sheielia’ eond’oi table homes do not t-xist in this route. A dilapidated khan is^’perhaps 
tlie sad.lest relhg(> of till in this niounlaiii-regioii, where the road was so bad, that it 
wa.s neees>:iry to wait for morning. “ We had not seen a living creature in the way : 
the Kiimi V.here v.e tried to take up our lodging is deserted, and partly in ruins : ws 
broke mmoo In-.-mehe.-: from the ilr-irees wliiclt grow near the walls, then selected a part of 
the Inui bim where the roof is still entire, and made a fire on one of the hearths which 
are ranged in a. line along the inside of the wall: here we slept round the fire till 
niidnighf. ‘J'he air na.s euid and priiel rating, and found an easy passage to our place 
ol‘ 


V1K\V OK TYRE VllOU TH.E MAINLAND. 

llils hi ilikvn fn?tu a Inild lull, two Diiles dirflaut oa the plahi^ and crowned with a 
villatie am! Ihnn^arh are exlenmvj' nms of a{|ueducts, which evidently 

run in the dirootiini fif ilu^ island and ti)wn of Tyro; they also take the direction of 
Sidtanuii’:; mlern at llas-id^Aiiu h’roin the fuiauer view'y of Tyre, this hill and mosque 
are sinm iu iJu^ iKudi^qroinid. Tlie scene which they now commanded was very 
iinpre;^;il\c, yet vrry tiendate: it. wa.s t^arly in the morning; the sun had not long 
risen; the air was still fresh a.ud <aad; the sea was calm; the beams of the cloud- 
less Hun fell heatnifidly tm its hnsoni; the Yesnels had hardly a breeze. The walls, 
the rdtl ttnven anil ruinous ], daces id Tyre, were as yet iu shadow; the melancholy 
liHh* |da{s\, as it now linked, feebly rising on its hillocks of sand, was once the 
<|ticeu of t!je Hca, and uf many mit ions, who all envied her glory. Could this ever 
have \wm is the thought that Bomctiines breaks here, and in similar places, on the mind. 
Faith mines tofiurahl; and witlnmt faith, where would be the traveller's enthusiasm? 
Tins miihusiastn will sfumuimes W’ork miracles, which w^as remarkably exemplified in 
the persoii of an hhiglish gcudeman, wdiose finances were scanty, and quite insufficient, 
he well knew, for dm. expenses of a journey through Syria and Palestine. His reso- 
lution to perfinmi tins Journey however, inflexible; — come poverty, captivity, or death 
itsiclh he wtt^ willing mid prepared to meet them all, so that he might achieve his 
beloved euNwprise* Chiethe has said, that when a man patiently and confidently waits 
for tlu^ ohjert: on wifudi lie has set his soul, waits through a series of years of delays and 
iliumunl hope>5, that in the end he will generally attain its accomplishment, provided the 
objcid be 5 ’^iiitable to his genius and character. And this gentleman had waited long, 
am! with iulmke that only hmreased with time, till his heart burned within him, and it 
was more than he could bear. When landed on the coast of Syria by a vessel from 
Gm^Uiutiimplc, lie had only thirty pounds in his pocket, and with this sum he purposed 
tajraverfcsc eomptely the tvro countries, meet all the ^ expenses, and see all that was 
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vvortli seeing. It was a bold attempt: some would bnve calliNl it a liiadi one, f!(? 
purchased two mules, clothed hhuHelf iu a light Syrmi dr(\^s, bought tuo Lar^e ^;^ok.s uf 
salt, with whi(di he loaded the uiides, and set out mi fot^, thrmigli tiu^ oomorv as a 
sali-mercluiut As the load decreasetl with the sale, lu^ roiU* onv nf lin^ inult‘s at 
intervals, till he provided hims(df with a iV('sh sto(*k oi salt. 1 his ])lau v.mdd have 
been useless without some knowdedge of Arabi(% which he had luken pain^ to actpilre* 
sufiicient at least for his piir[>ostg at (Amstanthiophu hi this way he tr:norse»l a g(UHl 
part of iJouut Lebanon, ami of ila* iiitc*rior of Syria, l'lu‘ protifs fn<m tin* .^-aie 
of the salt were a great resource; his living', as may he .-.uppn.Mak was very iVugak 
sometiuiea the meal of milk, hri'ad, and fruit, was givt^u giatuituiely, but he had alwags 
to pay for his lodging, &e. in tlu‘ cities and lowiis, wIkto lie mjch tdihgei! lu pnc'cr^e a 
respectable apiiearaiicc, in order to mix wit li the pt'^jikg aod etes'vve ilipir habits aud 
customs. He always lotlg(3d iu the earavani^aries, when iu the ttivtc- : afrer seeing his 
mules provided for, he had little nuivo to do Imt to m(\-iy liim^jlk v.;iik nbnut tfie phu‘e, 
and join in the evening the tradm’s, wlio also made the khan their In.iuf. thb. dress and 
apparent oecAipation shut him out of the socitly of i!u‘ rveahhier uterebum u l lue day, 
however, ho name at evening to a i<juu in the interior of lia. put igs Id nodes, and 
was smoking his pipe besiili' the fouutaaii tliat snouied furdi in Uu^ ki,,uu m.d fell wifh a 
ceaseless iimnmir into its ch’avluisin, wlom two'i’urkish simhev, end, udu'aii’ing 

towards liiui wliile reclined at his laid nuie hami'”^ up?‘U idui. lie Viiuuu.U rated, 

und turned pale; tiny luiswcoaa! only by Lsidiug and <icca da, rally | Uiddoer iron urU id the 
khan, and through two or three uarrovr slreel% id! lie-y cum^* the h.eo, e v{ ihc 
governor, into whose presence he was ledi with vt*r\ little cercmtui} , la* ipd.»'k!y 

saw the cause of this treainuotl: tim guvemor, an tdderly inuu. wa- hvA'/ upon an 
ottoinim in a state of lilgh fever; v<ome id' his knuiU, whh his ehh'»*r- uu. I v'uavd-, vena* 
standing round him. He had been iuigjcfcd all the niornio;/ in uuHvrin/ :h • jruhl^ and, 
the day l)(htg sultry, had overheatiHl himself, and then tlrank Ui cm*'".-, uf «,‘uhl walfr. 
The hVank peillar had heeti sems h> enter the luwn ; and a-- fla* Ihihs hfiieve fimi ai! 
Europeans have sotne knowledge of mediidne, mid tlmt a ‘..rent ncuev of ihem are hakinn<^ 
or doeiors, they pointed to the sick governoix and udd ibe slrancur that. In" luu'd pi'eArrdie 
for him instantly. Tie proti'Stmt that he knew notliing* wb:t!evt*r of liie heniint^ an ; 
Imt they did not believe a won! liesahl; and, a< he eunriimcif tu miNm-lnitcs im-femi 
of attempting to cure the Cbieh they tJirealeuetl him vrith the insmnt applieaihm 
of the bustinadu. He aguiin said that be wasi|nife iguurant tO meiiiidim, and coulil iiof 
cure him: but he spoke to unlielicvimr ears; their toc-iurc-. am! word- immuhn/; 
and in his agitation and despair im (a-t his eyes around rite ro.mp am!* seeing n liuee 
waiteiMncikm, said, that if rin* ?-lek man eat some of it, he timughr ii would do him goibi. 
The melon was instantly cut up* and rim governor, wTio wii'^ very thirsty, actmilly 
devoured the whole of it, <md soon rdhn* fell asleep. TIht ollloers, ol)j,erviiig that be 
seemed bettov and siept ca hilly* were imrsmuitAl that the melon had done 1dm ininL 
good; they thanked the poor merchant* who w;h miWy frighlemih and let him go hb 
way*— He had, prescribed a most wnfartunate remedy ; and when lie saw itm goverim? 
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vonifi^msly f‘at i\u\ whuk^ in(4on, a dark foreboding took possession of his mind. There 
wa<^ no tiuu‘ io bo kv<t: bo Tolimiod to the khan, loft bis bags of salt on the floor, 
iji.iuntod OHO ntubs and. driving the otlier before him, hastened to the gate, which 
luckily \\as not yvi vIomhL AU that night he travelled without any stop, save to rest 
bis nuib^s for a few inonuuits, and by sunrise next morning be gained a village at the top 
of the unmntains, vhioh uns situated in another pasbalik, and out of the governor’s 
jurisdielinii, where be remained a few days; on the second day, word was brought by 
Mune^ pnrHmgtu's that the governor bad died in the night, the very night after he had 
eaten the melon wbieh tlie b’rank hakim prescribed. Most surely, had the latter tarried 
in flu* town, tin* morning light had not seen his head on his shoulders. 


THE niVEIl KLSHON, 

'rbi^ seem* is on tin* r^bore between Acre and Aiount Carmel, and not very far from 
the iiitle t<Avn of Caiplia, wbiidi Is semi to the right, at tlie foot of the inountain. The 
ford is at a sluni distanti* friun the mouth of the river, where the water is usuail}’ above 
the hi>rse’s knei’s : vJieu we errrssed it, it was so swollen by the rains, that it reached to 
t\w saddle. It Inu'i* flows thnmgh thickets of palm, poinegranute, and odoriferous shrubs, 
that bcauiifully skirl the beach:- -{he current is rapid and clear, except in the rainy 
smisetu The dull walls and towers of Caiplia, the long outline and broken surface of 
C’anucl in the bof-k ground, with a few gr<nips of natives on the beach, or reclined 
beueatb t!;c <w pn*ss shade the adjaci*nl; burlakground, formed a very pleasing scene. 
Tlie >hnre i> tint and munotnnous from Acre to this spot; inland it is little cultivated and 
iuiuibited: yet formerly this wits a productive territory— of corn, and grazing land, and 
vineyards. 'Hie count it iHung mostly pm^dtHl by Mohammedans, may account for the 
neghu*! uf the vlm^ yet not wholly, ftir though they may not drink wine, they may eat 
as many gra|>es as l !ii*y |dease yet very feiv vineyards arc now met with throughout the 

iioly Land: even llie produce of these, the villagers do not often use themselves, but 

send as a kiiul of tribute or present to obtain favour of tlmir rulers, as though the words 
wi»re fulfilled to the presimt day, thou shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt not gather the 
gtrape?{ fluTeotV* 

The ot tiw KiBimn to this spot is through the plain of Esdraelon, and along 

tlii" bas(* of C. armel ; a blessing throughout its wdiolo tract to man and beast, to the field 
ami the Btore, weri? there industry in the people to xm>fit by its waters, which are rarely 
shniiilani or by the heats : even when the brook is dried, and the mountain-stream 
fvihwml in a few dmlhw pools in its atony bed,— this ancient river still flows on, a joy 
te the eve that r<?ves over the wide landscape of the plain of Esdraelon and its sacred 
mountains uimI an inexpressible comfort to the pilgrim and the wayfaring man, journeying 
thtTcs Ifmv dreadfifl, In this eoimtry, must have been such a three years’ drought as 
, %vas inllictisi upon Israel in the days of Ahab, may easily be conceived, when it is 
rcmiemlKnTtl that m autnmer the richest soil is burnt to dust ; so that the traveller, 
ri<iing Ihrmigh this great plain in July or August, would imagine himself to be crossing 
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a dessert With T(>p;ard to water, some parts of PaJohtioo app<sir, iu tho loouths i-f 
Oetoher and NovemljcT, to la])nur uiahn* ; 5 n‘at privnlliitu anij (oil\ tlopioid nn t\w. 
tanks and cisterns, with wdiieli, however, they are not all Mippiird. I'lio edies and vih 
iages have Kiieii supplies; and iu every stage of sin*eu or linnr,-, lluo’e are usually 

fcamd, om>i\ or twiee. at least, cisterns or nnaldy wtdls. (ieiierally this want «4' water is 
a source of p;reat. inconvenience in tiiese jourmws ; for e\f‘n in Oein!>ei\ t!u‘ inid»day 
heat is great, and the moisture of the body is soon exhausted. In nsau} sptu-., linwtwcr, 
as if tt) remind us (d what Palestine once was u ht^'lutlf^I ^-trip of verdure Siau?, 
extending sometimes for the short spaeo of a Immired yards, at cUlirv places fi«r seven ttr 
eight hundred, <lenotiiiig the presence of water ; and liert‘ is tound a Moall B#tne spring 
buhhiiiig up, which, after winditig its simple course, ant! hh*,— ine the iand on edher Mdf% 
is absorbed by ilic soil. At such place's, the' Int.^hamlman bn,' planli'd a frw frisu- 

and vegetables, exactly answering to the expres.-ion in I-sdali : '"I'leui ^Isah he llLe 
a watered garden ; and like a spring i>f water, wlmst* wa!tu>- fii! Here, Imm, tiie 

ibnis are brought in drink, before the} are drivt'u iu for tin* ni:., ht ; tu‘ !^njups femrdes 
and children hasten at oventlda with their pili-hers, to lalu* In, their .-upply uf wafer. 
Such short-lived btreamlets may ])e <d)served in vnrinus plas-f‘> ; t!u*} jiat muac, jh iloir 
appearance, though not by their number, |t> ilhidrafe tht* oupn- - df“/crddny to thf* 

Israelites^ the laud of Caniuin before. tlu»y c'litf'rcd if : ^’l*ho Lursi Itrhuuuh von into 
a good land, a laud of brooks of water, of fountains ant! dieptlu fluo .-p'vinif valley. ^ 

and hilisd^ 

SCHKiCirs iiousic AT ZKPUANik 

This village is situated on the road iVfun Ikdle'c fti Ikinm ru-’, widdni a dr.vV joiniiey 
of the latter; il; is large and well built: the sfnMl’- are hr.-ufi and 4rei*dit* with sltuie 
pavements on the itisldes; tlu* houst's are large, wit vnre;'- lull eaffle* and well- 
eultivattHi gardens : there Is a hufk of eleanlinoss and eonuhr? aintu!' iln* place, net ofleu 
met with in Syria out of Lebanon* Parely does sueh a re,Ahiv-place a;* Zidukuio awedit 
the traveller at the close of day; Im Inis left heliiud inug in I kuna -me* :m inhocpilable 
eitVs an unfriendly and big-oted people, where money inu>t ptsrctue.e even afimUioii ;umI 
enjoymcuit; there is uo kindness or benevtdetn*e to the strmpccr. Is it nut deliebtful tn 
look arronud him, and see, in the stnH?rs and doors of Zebdane, Mailing mnl elieeiiVd 
taees greeting his arrival? to feel ibat tlie Hyinpatbies and mercies iUHniiuau nature, are 
once again gathering around him? There is no khan to Hludler Idni for the night ; many 
a home wiuihl willingly mauve lutn, but he is direciied to ihn house of ilm Mdndelg as 
t-hc place td lionunr am I bospitabty. 

It m a rlcsoluting feel lag when 

We Attuul alike nnknowtitjr and nnkjeovn ; 

It presses oii the lumrt, which fain tbeii 

litjvall the gunlcs that oiaa* were wll Its owin 

<)^ar the dark mountains bf) is Joimmdng ? pak 
Witik wamsincss, >n!t bii eye wm bright 

And kindled m be came to timt sw^et vitle^ 

Wliere' redly fell 'tiie df|inrtliirg light. 
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Vor iIm'H' \v«*rt; nmny on Us shuro. to groot 
MUIh words of wel(!(HiH'---iiuniy there to meet 
The vveeriiMl straiigfT of that desert way ; 

hair Syrian tyves did g“lnn<H3 assiiraiioe; Bwa‘et 
Ut iTiiii;' hiudrujss — not tliat might hotniy. 
All told tin* lioarl it was u blest retreat. 


l*hc rivcT Hamulaj or Plmrpar, winds thro iigh this valley and village of Zebdane ; it 
IS here a (dear and rapiii enrretit, 1 he llrst sight of its groves and plantations is deli- 
eiihis to tin* eye. tin* hills and deiilos ieil behind : apricot trees as large as wall- 
nut trees, Ijonier the nmdVeh*; Inalgi'Sj like tho.se in Europi*^ separate the orchards and 
giirdens; the gardens an* full of hitrduai-phiiUs and fruit-trees in flower; the road is 
Imauk even, and in execdleni ('ondilloii ; tnawy thing in those beautiful environs give 
sign of a thriving and even luxurious population : the fields are carefully cultivated, 
the orchards w%-unred hv streams frmu 11 h^ inomituins on the left; nmny of the paths 
liordtu'ed hy(|u*udiset hedyres kept in periect order. Tlie house of the Scheich is situated 
o!i the fmuks of tin* river, which Ihnvs amidst: some immense trees; a terrace overhangs 
tin* stream; tlu* Imtise is spaeioiun : tlie old man loves to conduct his visitors to this 
terrace*, par! uf whwh hc*mg (anered with carpets, forms a divan beneath one of the 
huge tiTcs thui (‘a4rt its shadinv over the group and the waters. A wooden bridge leads 
from fin* Itmtse to this sptd ,* the slavcH of tim S(theicli wait upon the party, which is 
iuerca^ed during fin* (ueuim*: by some nf the principal inhabitants, who drop in to 
iumverse with llte host end his visitors. Huh is Oncntulism in all its simplicity and glory ; 
tin* ihfii diwTUs td‘ the pasha's palace, the splendid custuincs of his attendants, his 
inimite luxuriten do neU touch the .stnuigeEs fam*y like this evening’s enjoyment beside 
llie strtxam ami iht* aged tree, the patriarchal group, and its venerable chief, his 
pipe and coffee, in llu* evmdug hvee/ax llmre is the singing of innumerable birds above 
his }K*ack the murmur of the Pharpar, iiud the prospect over which his eye travels as far 
flu* last mouulaiit^^ <tf the Auth Lebanon ; plain, spots of exquisite verdure, and 

lastly the .^nowy creHis, retl with the last sunlight. 

lln* xSiheich w as a Ihie old man, with a white beard and mild features ; his family had 
for ages ruled this district ; hi peaceful, orderly, and prospei^ous a government is not 
often found in fin* 'Lnikish empire; he had no cause to envy any of its rulers, w^hose 
dominion and life win*e Behloin m soemre as his own| he had aothing to do with ambition 
cjt intrigue^ or the thousand arts of perfidy and cumiing which the chieftains either find 
or nuike uocessiirv lo their preservation. This government had long descended fiom 
fallicr to am! had long been administered mildly and wisely, as was evident by the 
advanced state of mjrkmHiire, and the Judicious regulations throughout the whole territory. 
ll<nx*di!ary legishiriou had been a WeBsing to ZebdamS ; it mig*t have been far otherwise 
if m Schidelis hiwi chanced to be severe, exacting, or unprincipled men. 

In the interior of the Seheiclds house, the rooms were of good si^c and clean, but the 
clmuge from the rivcMide and the shady old trees, and the carpeted terrace, was not a 
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liuimous Olio. Orioiihil rooiiis have mostly a naked and unrurnisbed look, ospta’taily after 
sui>Hot; the traveller mui^t not expect a lied of di)\vn in tinan; cudiions and i'arpets are 
the chief material; and as the Turk goes to rest ivilh half iiis cloilms mu exc|nisite 
feeling of dean and line linen would be (pdte thrown away upon him. hideed. there is 
no comfort or luxury whatever in the Eastern mode of sleeplnu’. On vaUing next morning, 
and imelosing the latticed casementH, it was easynt first to fancy ones(dt in l aiyland : the 
gardens, the hedges, the orchards, had so nuudi the. air of Inaiie alunit, them, save that 
some of the trees could not llourish in our dime: there wa.s the singing ol tln‘ lunls, 
vivid green of the groves, the rush of tl\e dear waters, the neat and nioc arrangement of 
all things around Zehdane. The scjcond part of tiie town is siinattai on a loincr sitt‘ 
than the first, and is equally to he praised. When we entered tlu» plaee tint precesung 
evening, the young men were engaged in athhdic exereires in a. largi^ open s}t;u*e : they 
are afme heaUhy-lookmg race, and the women are many of them handsome, witli a frank 
and kindly air and look, not usual among^ dkirldsh womein dlie air of Zehiiam'* Ci»u- 
sklered so salubrious, that people of the belter (dass come lu*re evt^r) umv from Ikuna.i'us, 
to enjoy its climate during the simnncr inouihs. lndc*ed, llnu’c are lew in the East 
so desirable for a lourist’s sojourn as this : a few weeks might he ddifhecdy parsed here 
Balhec within a day's joiiniey on one sidc^, Damascus within eighi hnmv on the oilier, 
and excursions towards Lebanon easily enjoyed : hoard and lodgiic^' mac In* {m«'ured 
at a very cheap rate, Imneath the roof of one of its respmUalde faiuilite, wliere he would 
hardly bo conscious of being a stranger in a sirango lamlf ' 

MARKET-SCENE AND FOUN1AJN IN AXUOCdf. 

This is the most bustling part of Antioch. Tim fijimtaiii, which is in ihe midillc of 
the plate, stands in the midst of a bazaar, in wliich are various shops, chii/lly hir fridt. 
Part of tho old wall is seen on the top of the height on the right; >etne large give 
a shade and relief to the place. An old dm'ise is iu the furiajmimd, with liir* iiigh 
sugar-loaf cap and coarse dress, calmly surveying the Si*<me befun) him, widiunt home, 
or Hioucy, or any provision for tho morrow* These men often wamli'r through the 
country, visiting the cottages and villngcs, and generaliy dm, I a shelter wdierever they Uiu 
The more observing and sharp-witted among them make their wandering* life very 
agreeable; they learn to talk well, to know human natun*, ainl to make thi<^ viee.s 
and the piety of others subservient to their own comforts* But the moiH' stupid, wild* 
and fanatical of tlicir fraternity are often received with more personal vmii»rafkm than 
their cooler-headed brethren: they have rcvchitious, and atlc<d. to he sclik<icuying, being 
filthy ill their persons and clothing. We once met one of these worthies in a village, 
where he had got a group of people about him: a boy heat a drum before hk reverence* 
as he slowly walked along; all his clutbing consisted of a coarse serge cloak, fastened 
by a cord round his waist; his thick black hair was matted, and hung about his hm m 
wild disorden More than one of the orders of dervises, altliongh 'MohainmedmiSs 
cherish a jilentiful head of hair, which is rarely cut; and when they sometimes suddenly 
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remove tlu ir eonifal eap, tlie long l.liiek locks fall down their face and shovddevg, with 
a lusviriiuu-e as if hidunging to a Leila, rather than an uncleanly devvise. His face 
was pale, and his eyes laree, stupid, and re.stleas; he sat down, and partook of some 
collee, hut. it was iiiipossilde to get any iiitellieent words or ideas out of him, and he 
soon inarched olV, to fraleriiixe with tlu' imasantry. A laily, with her slave, is seen in 
the niiilille ot tin- plate : (he -.-ellin-H and hnyers take every thing calmly and indolently, 
the ionner shrui;’’ m tlunr litth‘ shops. 

TIh* hitpo tliot Aiiiiofh would stiou henoruu a. place of commerce is, for a while, 
dtdealed by ilic \\verk of ( 'oloiud ( 'lu'suoy’s expediiifm. Had this succeeded, and the 
Ovoutes hf‘ou matit* naviijahlo from Suadoah to this city, its streets, bazaars, and beau- 
tiful river would have hecu alive with fureitru trade mul shipping, and European 
meri'hauls ;ntfl slraut!iu‘s, Ey what uuforeHecn disasters did tliis splendid enterprise 
iniscarn, wiihoui any misooudm*}. iw ovi»rsight on the part of its directors? It is a cruel 
disappoiiilHimit : so niaiiv rit'h ivalities, so niau}- hcantiful speculations, were built upon 
ihc f>jHuuuy of lids ronto down the Euphrates! Hut iH>p(* need not he abandoned; 
a second p.'uly of aflvrnlurmv having; resinned di<* enterprise. A water comm imicatiou 
from the uunuh, and adontr nearly the uhole course of the Orontes, and then by a 
eauai of stmy mih*'”= to fhc hairihrau^s, wundd cmahle tim inercliaut to pour his goods 
iu!u tlic tme eouutrie- mi eitlicr sale; eniigmiUs wmihl find a rich climate and soil 
in the wilderness'’- of AA:i Minor ; and tlie traveller woulti pass in ease and comfort to 
the rutn>\ the deserts, and hnvns of flmamutmt river, even to the Persian Gulf 

The aejM*et of Anti«.^ch was nuit*h improved! during its ]mss(‘.«sion by Ibrahim Pasha: 
his uHif'ers ami agente tmliveued fim sfretMs and walie?. ''Fhe traveller could not say that 
all was iKinvu, where fhc Kreuefn the polt*, the A’uhiaii, and the Egyptian were some- 
liimvs met inn h\*tive parly, all serving one ambitious and successful master: their spirits 
had eautdd stuue of lh*‘ excitement am! aspiring of his master-spirit ; this adventurous 
faJiitery were full of cntlucAasia for Ihratuui; the Orientals hiul an imlKsunded confidence 
m \m fortuiH*, with wldeii they blended u. religious prestigCj Indieving him to be called by 
i hai to idlect mighty changes in the East. The traveller m these countries should seek 
ohservniiun am! soriefy every where; he is no longer confined chiefly to the coftee- 
house and the khan, and an or<'adtuuil interview with the great men : the wise govern- 
ment of Ibrahim ruadc at! rank^ itime amrcssihle ; the couvcntiomil and unvarying habits 
of tfie Ka.rt; isre breaking down, little by little^ and a new excitement is given to its 
mfumlonous life mul modes of ihinking^, 

i'EMups of hoiTtmicn and peasants are met with by the side of the river, which flows 
swiftly tbrougl^i gardens, wl’icre the creaking of the wheels used for irrigation is heard 
iliroughout the day. Ibrahim coufitrucled a now palace, outside the walk) in a pleasant 
mtimlhm ; and ho dcmoM^ihcd a portion of the ancient walls and towers, to furnish 
mtiUmay, Prnceedhig cltroogh the rnud-walled streets, you stop at a gate? which 
h tspened on knocking-^ mui step into the of the house ; this m the house where 

« liie Kuropcaii find?^ hospitarity. It wxis a delicious evening; the latticed window 
looked I'lcyoml the environs an the solitary plain : nothing Ilka the hum of a large city 
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was here, only the sound of the river, the ercakuig of the wlieeLs af iiilonals, and tiu' 
intermitting voices of groups of Arabs, luon and wonu'ii, who passed at iiitiT\als ahmg 
the hank; the twilight did not steal slowly as in I'lngland, hut iVU miifily and ^olenliily. 
On retiring to rest, clean sheets were put on the divan, in the adjoiuiue room appro- 
priated to guests. 

The bazaar of Antioch is a meagre affair after those of Damascus, vhich rcMutdil.' 
streets with lofty roofs, and are lined with shops, stalls, niaga./.iiies, and eoffci’-limiM's ; 
tlieir magazines are full of inerchaiuliso of all kinds, fntm various nations; tlm pram! 
bazaar is more than a mile long; it is traver-sed ail day hy crowds of ah ranlis, ami of 
both sexes. There are agas and men of distinetion, clothed in long 'janneuts of t viumon 
silk, their sabres enriched with diamonds; they have each followers or .••la'ios, v.!io march 
silently behind them: ladies of rank and wealtii, the wives and tlaimhtcis of the jtrin- 
cipal people, are daily met with in these bazaars, where they eomo tn Immgc, to look 
at the various goods and stuffs, see the passengers, ami make hanvaiu'-. 


BATTLE-i'IEid) OK ISSES. 

This beautiful scone is believed to he the spot where the 4adc!ir.'U!'d hatlle w.'s 
fought; and agrees more faithfully with the descriptions of tin* mmi.'iu writers than asn 
other in this region. The plain between the foot of tin; mnmu.ain and tin* si-a is tv.ij 
miles wide; and a stream, that answers to the ancient deseriptlitn nf the riw r I'inanm, 
flows through it. On the right rise the noble heights of Mount .\iurinus, ihnnigh the 
dolilo in which Darius fled after liis defeat. In the middle of lia* plain, .apparently 
beneath the mountain, is Payass, or Issus, a small town, eousmting l■llief!y of halt-riiiiieii 
bazaars, and almost nniuliabited. .Some of its dilapidated plaetM are a!,t» -ei*n on tiu* 
eminence on the extreme right, ami on that just above the sea. In the dl-ianee 
Scandoroon. Hie passage over this uiomoralile seeue is diilieuh, .hu! overgrown in 
some parts with thickets and long grass; yet it well repays the triiiihh* of a vhit from 
Scanderoon, from which it is distant about three hours. Tlmiigh, ffom ihe cotiflncd 
nature of the seene, it may not bo so easy to trace its {disolute ideiitity with that of 
the great battle, nature has stamped it with some of those enduring fi-atures of resem- 
blanco and truth, sufTieient to induce the traveller to linger over it with hope awS enlhu- 
siasm. The view from the ruin on the right is inagniliceut towards tU<* elo.-e of day, 
when the sun is sinking on the beautiful hay, on the heights of .Mitanns, and on many a 
mountain-summit beyond, lit et a sad feeling of so!ltariue.ss creeps over the mind : there 
is not a resting-place for the night: the melancholy Payass is deserted, save hy the mn« 
who keeps the key of the gate of its only street — and ycanderoon is a poor Iwuii* to the 
wanderer. 
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C\VVK OF 411H StUlOOL OF THE PROPHETS. 


llus is situHiril iu the tloc’livity of 'Mount: Carmol, above the mad to Cesarea; it is 
and ap|HMrs to bo a natuial exou’sation, and not hewn out by human labour, 
'rhrou.ijh it> arrhoii do^n^ ay emnos tlu^ (Uily li>u’ht, whieh is insidlicient for the spacious 
interior. During the Easter season, a lamp is suspended from the roof. Even were no 
hallouant reiuemlinauH^s attached to tins sjnjt, its aspect ami situation would repay a 
visit. 'Furhs are ufteu found Iu'rt\ as full of veneration as the Christian; and the 
pilgriim from hi*^ disiaut eouutry td Spain, Italy, or Austria, who makes the round of all 
the saintly plaecs with a sbadi of faith that is never exlniusted ; pale, wearied, yet 
exoiteil lie ga/os ui>ilul!\ on tho ciini masses of ruek, on whieh the lamp casts a fune- 
real jidare, The cxive in imue like a sepultdire than a ]ilaee of abode and instruction. 
1 h(^ Latin, tlu^ (irfH'k, and the Anmuiian also e.mue here from Jerusalem, as the 
adjacent c*tn:v*uit olTei^ lac^pitatiiy for n niybt. Indeed, there is hardly in Palestine a 
mouiodie reiiS’ai Mt u inpriuy” to tin* fravidler and jntipdm an tins of (Jarmel, where a few 
da}'s may be nietmu'al'dy i-peut. I'he mountain oilers unuiy a splendid view from its 
summit., am! many a ^mdnded and rmuanfie. seem^ in its bosom: deep and verdant preci- 
pice-/, iieMS'udiiiu Intu lunol\ elcns ihvmndi whitdi a rivulet is seen dashing wildly; a 
idieplicrd and Im foifi on the Ime.r pra-^^sy slopes, that afford at present as rich pasture 
ground ii< m ilie days wlum Xahal fed his Inu'ds iu Carmel. IVhile barremiess is on every 
side, and ihe cur'MMif tint w ithered sid! is felt oulnll, valley, and shore, this beautiful inom> 
InJu seenm lo rriuin its miehmt; ^m*xeelleiicy*' tif flowers, trees> and a perpetual verdure, 
lunuediaicly annrnd thi-^ tvneurtr grey nadis, with aaprinkling of vegetation: beneath, is 
the sc.* u with many a sail ou its passengors, merchants, and traders are in the 

piath hidween the nmuniain and the i 5 e% journeying to Jaffa* It is beautiful to stand at 
the dottr uf the cave, and on tills sanmj mul then turn within, and call up the 
images mul memories of the tirnt* when Mias made this his rosting-pkee- To Carmel 
he hn\nl tc^ come more than to any «nhcr senme : bordering on the sea^ and remote from 
the ciipitak of Israel mul Jiulahj it idlercd an nmlisturbed place, of rethment and 
r'oiiftnuphiiinn. Perhaps its security and remoteness might also recommend tins cavern 
in ImwH of pctsecuiinm :is a huituhk retreat for the sons of the prophets* What a scene 
for ii painter L- ■ the liith* kind of the feitliful witnesses in Israel, gathered together in 
fhiH cavcj hiuiciittug the falling away of the people from God, the altars cast down, and 
their fathers hluin; mitl w^aiting anxiously the arrival of tlie mighty Prophet, their 
Iimtructer and Frivml 

air iff this region is remarkably healthful, and favourable to the old age of the 
rcduHca who have often inhabited this place, though not so well lodged as the 
present Carmcditci* lliera are fragments of walk still visible, where a monastery 
formerly atood* It was an impressive exile, to which no fascinations of the world could 
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tner approadi — its dlshmt and restless bum e.oiild never be beard: the murnmr of fba 
sea, and tlu^ cry of the eagle from tb(3 rocks above, were ihi^ only sonmls ibal, brr^ke on 
the sUeiuie. Some way farther down ih('re is a basin of wafer, tilled Iw a streojo tlmt 
Hows down the declivity; and around the brink are found various sttnnaMif a singular 
kind, closely resendding different species of fruit; tinware (‘rystaUizeil, and many (»f ibem 
very beautiful, some of them solid, aiul others hollow: this (‘fleet; may be <*;msed by the 
peculiar proi)City of the water. Tbt>,se stones are gathered, and olhuaul for sale to the 
pilgrim and the traveller on raauy parts of the c^oast. 

In the evening, when the sun is gobig down in its ea-h*rn glory, and ils red light 
falls through the portal, it is very impressive^ to he henn lln* wayfaring man might 
tarry here for a night, as the walls are dry, the Hour elt^an, and no hats d\udl within as 
in the Egyptian sepulchres. When the lamp is nearly expired, am! da* thoughts aia* 
weary with loneliness, it is delightful to return to ilu' CHUivent abnve, to the s«H4ety of 
the eheer fill monks, the social roof, the pleasant chamlmrs, and tin* IhmI wh^5^t» linen is 
white as snow. Among the figures in the group, th(W(‘ is a pik.rim in his scalloped !mh 
a priest in liis white garments, a mmudaineer with his unc-ked rlmif.; across Ins sliunhlcr, 
and several Turks — all mingling fnger.hcr civilly and kindly,, jc; if rhf*y h h that Urn 
character of the place forbade nncharitableness and diseord. Tide cavern 1- of much 
larger size than the one in Horeh, where Elijah lodged w1um he ibal from J(‘/i'!icl a.nd 
went a journey of forty days and ffu'ty nights in I1 h‘ wihlcnuvr. The this 

messenger of heaven wevc in gmieral in solitary retreats : even to fhe widow Zarephath 
ho did not go till the Immk Chorilh dried up. 'ilie re'fr(‘at in llorcb was the nnjst 
savage and solemn in its aspect: sad pr(a*ipic(*s, deiUe.'S and sands, in pla^i* of l!a» grinm 
declivities and smi, ling pastures of Carmel The sublimity of tlie seem* was sinleil tn 
the terrific display of Divine pmver, when iJm strong wind rent lln^ inmadaims and 
brake in pieces the rocks; and after the wind, an caillnpiakc; and after the cartfujuake, 
afire/' Tho cave in llorcb is some w'ay up the dc(*livity of Ihe moimtain: and, in a 
region where retreats of this kind are rare, Iniditiou has |.irc:“er\cd it as Ha* spot which 
was the rc^fuge of tlio prophet Il.ow sublime is the pieliire of the solitary man, an exile 
from Ms native land, after a journey of so many days ami nights without ii pause! 
Thus calm in the presence of his God, ami fearless amidst the tcrror.s arotmii him, 
sorrowing not for himself, but for the forsjtkeu covenant, the ruiimd alimv, and tiic 
prophets slain witji the sword ! 

Our Arab guide led us with great veneration to this cave in IIondK it is the cady one 
in the vicinity, and is of small dimensions; it is as desedato a place id" refuge m tt'ie fancy 
can conceive; one to whidi neither tho revenge of w’oman, nor the cruelty of mao, waniM 
ever dream of pursuing its victim. No tree gives its shade, no brook m pool h nigh to 
quench the thirst, not a shrub gx^ows on tlie soil It; ig singular that a. eotmiderable }>att 
of the surroimding surface is covered with shivered pieces of rock and rliffi as if the 
words still allowed a literal fulfilment, a great and strong wiml rent tlu? mountains, 
and brake in pieces the ,rocks/^ It k a spot in which discontent and sadness might ^ 
easily gather on the spirit, even of tho most tried and Wthfull Wiiat ii contrast to tbn 
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solhiitU^A of Saiiinrln, which the fugitive prophet had just quitted ! It is cliffi- 
c\ilt not to hi' sir\U‘k with ihe dilTereut maimer and apiioarnnce of the Divine miracles, 
aceawdiug to the laud in which they were vouchsafed in Palesthie, these visitations 
were mild ami gcnitle, though roHislIeHS ; the power of tho elements was seldom used to aid 
the impression m the spirit and senses ; hut in this savage wilderness, this land of terrors, 
the tempest, the lire, and the <uirtlu|uako usually acconipauied the messages of God 


si:i:kk am) khan on tih*: likttani, near djob djennein, 

Hus U a view on the route from Damaseus to Der-cKKamar ; it here passes over a 
long bridge on the Lhdtuni, the strcjam that rises a little above Ballicc, and runs past 
the ruins* The plain of ihiibee, is very thinly cultivated, hut rather bettor than usual 
around this ? pot* The eoslume of the peasant is seen, and the oxen treading out the 
vuvih nnd l)ru>e wonum, on tlieir head the silver horn, over w'hicli the veil falls. The 
khan on the ennumiee mi tlm right, is of consklcrahlc extent, and is often well filled, as 
lluua^ is imu‘h trallic on the hue of road from the Druse eotnilry to Damascus. It is no 
great di>tauire from this spot to the base of Mount Lebanon, over which a toilsome pass 
(amduels to Barouk* Hie bI ream of the Liettaui adds a great beauty to the ruins of 
Balhee, thrcHigh which it flows. The belief that thin great structure, as well as that 
of Palmyra, was ertHrteti by king ♦Sidomon, appears not to be without a just foundation, 
Mi% Witf^k in his account of thoaneitmt state of Balbe% nnnarks, When we compare 
the, ruins tjf Ballnm with uumy aneiinit citms %vhich \vc visited in Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
and other pans of Asia, we cannot help thinking them tho remains of the boldest plan 
wc eviw saw' attempted in architecture. Is it not strange then that the age and 
nndmiiikm" of works in which i^olklity ami duration have been so remarkably consnlted, 
should lie a uiaBcr of meh obscurity V"' It has been too long supposed that the ancient 
Hebrews pcssenssed but litilc knowh?dgc,, at any period of their history, either in the arts 
or the Hcicnci’Bt they had, however, vmm to a high pitch of perfection in both, many 
agcB lH?fore either the or tlm Homans. Josephus refers the dispute on the 

subjecl'B iif arlB and learning, in his books against Appian, to the test of the then 
existing tuoiiuntimfs. As to tlm point in competition, be observes, The reader has 
no more to do but to consult our anticimtiea for a satisfaction " > It is the opinion 
of Air. Prcscot, in his ingenious remarks on the architecture, sculpture, and zodiac of 
Palmyra, which he lately visited, that both these magnificent ruins are, in fact, the jremains , 
of Tadnior and tlm House of the Forest built by king Solomon. His remarks on the 
ssodiae Palmyra, with a key to the mscriptions, arc extremely curious and interesting. 
Tlic earliest inendon on record of Tadmor, is made by the sacred historian in the eighth 
chapter of tlie second book of Kings, where it is stated that Solomon went to Hamath'- 
zobah, nod prevailed 'against it | and he built Tatlmor in the wilderness.’^ The account of 
^ JasephuB, in the sixth chapter of the eighth boot of his Antiquities, written about 1,000 
years afterwards, ia this Solomon went as far as the desert above Syria, and possessed 

##* ’ H 
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liiinsclf of it, and built there a very great cily, whieh was clistaut iwa days' jt»urney 
from Tipper Syria, and one day’s jounioy from Kuphrait^N and six long da\.-‘ 
from llabyloii the Great. Now, the reascni why this city lay so remote from t!»o par? - of 
Syria whieliare inhabited^ is this— that below, there is no water to be had. mad that it is in 
that place only that there are springs ami pits of water. Wlnm he had tlnnadbre tniill this 
city, and encompassed it with very strong walls, he gave it the name of ladnmr; and thut 
is the name it is still called by at this day among the Syriii?\s, but llu‘ (treid>> name it 
Palmyra.*’ Even now, at the end of nearly "2800 years from its foundaiifou its prt'-eiO 
inhabitants know it by no other name than that fd Tacbmn’ : they ;*av, "" Solymem l*ibn 
Doud (Solomon the son of David) did all these mighty tilings 1 a the ieodr-tauee of , spirit sd* 
When it is considered that the Arabs have hvm in cunslaiir por-. c/sion td tlm desert 
during a period td at least 8400 years, and that no people on earflmire iUiO”e alt^elu’d 
than they arc to their ancient traditions and opininns, the hitter a.re t‘nfitled to .-^ome 
little respect Mr, Wood, in his aeemiut of Ilalbee, says: I'i^e inltaidtanfs of lids 
country, Mahometans, Jews, and Christiaus, all emdidenll} belbwe that Solomon buill 
both Balbec and Palmyra. The evidence is ftadde that either the Grei*ks or HomaHs 
had a band in the ibumlatkm of these august; cHlifua\s at so very n^mote a }seiiH!» ilicnn?h 
they probably beautified them, or added monuments and eolumiis nfier iholr >ubjugatiun 
in a subsecjuent age. If we Io(dc to some oilu'r ipuirier for a prince or pettpie vAipposed 
to have leisure, power, wealtli, and genius ei|tud to Kmdi an hereulean undiodokiugi 
are unable to iiud these rccpiisitcs anumg^ the Babylonians, Pm>ian^, or Gveeh.-: we are 
compelled to look to king Solomon, wlnj, according to sneivd hiHiory. was a man nf j?eact-, 
and the wisest prince that over lived before, or that simuid tamrn ufler him. Wbde 
history and tradition point him out as the man, it may umI Ihj liard to dmw that the 
architectural forms prove it Josephus, in giving au account of thf^ great uudcilakinyH 
aeeomplished by thiH prince, deseviboB another of his paLma^s n?nmdy, the ibuiMMil 
the Forest, as having been built of white marble; that the sronei^ w^ere %4‘ au immenro 
size; he mentions the pillars, and tIuKIorinthiau warkn the iuimiiaWe ilmvmvwMrk, all 
of which precisely agree with Mr. Wood’s dase.ripti(m and Jhm [tiafo.s, and wkh t!ie pre- 
sent state of the remains. The stylo of the arehiteeture here U everywhere ilio '^.aiue 
as that of Palmyra, but the marble is of a liner quality. Is it not iugidy probable, 
that the order termed Corinthian was iutrodiieed into ardiitcchire by Is it 

not indicated in 1st Kings, chap. 0th, ver. 10th? '^"And the chapiters (caphaE) that 
were upon the top of the pillars in the porch, were of lily-work, four ouidts/* A capita! 
of four of the lesser Hebrew cubits, that is, about seven ktt eight invlus, would be 
suitable for the shaft of a pillar about Bi^ctyMune feet in height. Thi^ shafts of the grm4 
palace of Balboc are about six feet .shorter. It only nacessary to eempare the petals 
of a Ml-blown lily with the artificial leaves of a Corinthian capita^ be emiviiirmi of 
the close roBernbkneo to eacli othen If we believe, aceordiiig to the Scripture, t!nu 
God iiimself instructed Moses, David, and hi^ mn in arcdiileciural pkiii, Ali thisd’ 
said David, ^Hhe Lord made me understand in writing, bj fiiii Spirit upon me, even all 
the w^orks of this pattemdT ft ought no longer to suir| 5 rise any one, that the works of 
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Ht>lamou at Balbect ami rahnyni are of the mo!:jt perfect forms, such as no sncceedino* 
age lias ever iiuprovtHl upcjn. Nor is it at all unreasonable to believe that the Hebrews, 
among whom original etl so fine a code of laws, the inirest moral maxims, and whose poetry 
is admitted to excel that of all other nations, should likewise have excelled all others in 
the b(*aiiiy and grandeur of tlidr anlutectunil forms. How their celebrated king came 
into possessiem of liis various and uue(|ualk‘(l accuin})]isluneuts, is clearly and particularly 
s(‘t forth in di!Ven*ut parts (d his beautiful treatise on ilie duties of kings ; « God has 
granted n\v to spt'ak as I wouhl, and to conceive as is meet for the things that arc to be 
spoken heeauso it is lie that kauleih unto wisdom, and directeth the wise. For in his 
Imud are both we and our wonls; all wisilom also, and knowledge of the things that are, 
nainidy, to know how the wtu’hl was made, and the operation of the elements; the begm- 
ning, ending, ami midst of the. times, the alterations of the turning of the sun, and the 
cliauge of seasons; llu* eiiaaiit of years, and the position of stars; and all such things 
as nn* either secret or mauih^st, them 1 know* For Wisdom, which is the worker of all 
lluiigs, laiiLdd me/^ 

MOUNT UAIIMKL, LOOKING TOWAEDS THE SEA. 

This is supposed to he the one from whoneo Elijah’s servant discovered the 
approacfh of the ekiml : the snrfaiTj of the mountain is here very rocky, wild, and sterile, 
although the monks have larntrived to establish a little garden behind the convent. The 
small town of Uaipha beneath, only a anisex'able lodging to the traveller, who 

gladly luakf^s his way to the iiumuHt.my, which, though less extensive than several of the 
convents^ of Lebuuou, is c«|uai In taun&wt to almost any of them. That of Harissa, 
belonging, like diis of C ^anuid, to tlm Catholic mission of Terra Santa, is a beautiful 
HUii spacious; edilioi*, and is ilistaut two hours from that of Antoura. Harissa is a 
delightful rf'treat, uhertt tlie stranger is heartily and hospitably entortained,\ its extensive 
hitorior is pcaphnl by but a few ecelosiastics : it contams above thirty rooms, besides the 
ihurcli, refectory, kitchen, and some other apax'tments. It is finely .'situated, with a 
view of the Boa and coash and has a pure refreshing air. . The convent of Y-b-zumar, 
aWo ill h the residence of the Armenian patriarek In''-this noble establish- 

ment he entertains the iravoHcr handsomely, and does the honours of his table with 
much taste ; in proof of the oxeelleuce of Ids vintage, ha ' has different kinds of wine, 
Bcvcrid of them of the choicest flavour, brought in succession* This is rather a 
theological Bomiiiary than a convent about twenty young men are here pursuing 
studies preparatory to the ministty. There is no convent in Syria or Palestine 
BO good or BO neat as this of Y'-b-xumar ; nor in any of the monastic establishments 
are there inen of equal talents or acquisitions ; they are agreeable, enterprising, 
and persevering^ The convent of Ain-el-Warka, about four hours from Beirout, is 
* a Maronite estabMimenfc, where the Alaronites are taught Syrian, and prepared for 
the priesthocKl, Here', are above twenty pupils, one of whom is the young Assemahm* 
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greiit-ncphevT' of tho c‘elol)mi;(Hl Josopli, andior of tlio “ HiMit.s;;*-!':! (’tvi, 
was the pope’s legate in the iiatiuiml coutiei! of the Marniii!*'.-; in 
Joseph Asseiuiunii, left iii youth the iHitreats of l.i'Iiaiin'i, tif'd v,i;!! os! ajiihiticiji 
explore the treasures of learning at tluhr fiMuilaiu-hoail. lie wa- a yi.i.n,' uf 
obscui’e birth; and it was said, that as a sliepherd he had wa(>-h<'d tio‘ th>rhs on. fim 
mountain pastures. The few hooks which he nmld iMirmw from lh» lini/nfimiring 
nioiiastery, ho read while tending his sheep. In the wilds of I.idiiucn, calfiilated 
to nmirish soHtarj' genius, he prepared for the future triumph* of the Vatiean, On his 
arrival at Home, he was received at the .Marenite o.tihn/i'. whitf! w.i. u favourite 
seminary of Clement, the pontiff: the .‘'yrhm wa.'i simu nothred by iiiin, .imi aoip.dred his 
patronage by Ins simplicity and opening talents: hi: wa-- iir.-t ni.iiie a if Saint 
Peter, Assemanni buried himself in the learned rejreais of iho \.i!inau. M-uivnly 
allowing time fur the perfonuauce of saeerdontl duties, or iunuin.moe ai iise reroiiionie.s 
of St. Peter’s, Ilis Fife was blameless, as tho lives of kco;, veu iu'. o.ie; and !li^ 
very soul bantpieted, day and night, with an irisali:ihle apjietiti', t.poii !;t,- }auii!i'ed.- and 
thousands of volumes, amidst whieh he walliod, sat, le.oi :t!ep;. .\m! she cviiar; uf 

Lebanon, nor her orange and cypress irroves, were hah as ciovio;:,-. i,-; i.j; rr, fii,i.'e 
forests of books, which .semned to ovcr.shadow bins rst imtui-day, and !.< .dT-rd tiim li<'her 
from the blasts iinc! storms of life, .So nspid sstid cHfeudve were t,. ■ m-pi! isjf s hat, 
he w.is promoted to Ise gsmiaiiau iuid liiimrian of )he;»‘ s'olSeirfi.ui ; ef li(eni,t,,ie. 
Ilis fame went forth from the juieient walls into masf} land., vJii.-e ju. fii^iirui- were 
proud to enrol his mime among thiun. And now tin; soi,erei:,'is o- ntii!' u.oue.l hint in he 
his legate in %ria, and scut him there wish powers and muhority !» i.i'.d -ui di-.:eiisi,>us, 
to suppress error, stud to jmnlsh the rc'ctisuil % 

Oil his arriviil in Ix'hanon, he passed some dtiis wiih ids Uj't-d p.iivsit ., •.vju.k- pride 
and e.xnlt:itioti were very grs.'iit, while iii.s ;meie!i|, friends t.nd reli'iuo erowfli-d jilmui 
him, perfectly coiMcIotis that he now lield the heis of preferment,, lie f.u>rc ht.H honours 
meekly; the, darling smsbition of his heart, was iir'eomphdH'd, ’i'hc h.dnis and ^a^!es 
of the student were more powerful than tlm love of IiIk native .sei iw-. When w;mtk'ring 
there, where his simpler d.ays were paased -tlie shi'piu'rd's pipe, ihe e‘di!ii;e, the nimm. 
tain wiWs—what a contmt to his pnsiuit illustrious slate ! to tho selrwH hnlls left 
behind, and their precious volumes aud miiimscrlpts! As.sei!s;nmi n'lunnul to his iit,«‘rary 
career in Homo, which was uahroketi by care or misfortune. Ills old age was mm of 
honour and esteem; and when his owl drew nigh, he desirmi tmi, like ISanilliii, «tH !» 
buried by the grave of his father and his mullmr," hut was laid in tlm I'l-metery in Home, 
sorrowing as much to part from the treasures of the Vatican as fratn his deeaybg life. 
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the walls of ST. JEAN D’ACRE, NEXT THE SEA. 


«vL-j ^ ^ protection from the sea and 

f' , r 4 sieges, first by Ibrahim Pasha, and afterwards by the 

hT I’h L * attacked by Napoleon and Ibrahim 

Xin ”. e ■>' “■>““ tl... open, on the plain. Op ,hii 

P j . gjpt an foices were encamped for six months; the defence made by Abdal- 
lah was obstmate i^ the extreme; and the hitherto invulnerable fortress would have 
. filed Ibrahim, had the Turks made any efforts to relieve it, and thrown in, by sea, as 
«as always m their power to do, a reinforcement to the exhausted garrison. There is a 

With t itr't ^ f East, «•' is ashort man, inclined to corpulence, 

1 h alaige head, scanty whiskers, grey moustaches, and is pitted with the small-pox 

lue was a remaiLable plainness and simplicity in everything about him. He was 

Blair ^ closely-buttoned vest, and loose jacket, perfectly 

plain, withou. embroidery or jewels, and with a red tarbouehe on his head. He^ppears 

about forty, and has a remarkably piercing eye, which he half closes, casting round the 
room a keen, searching glance, which seems to read the very soul. His dfsarming the 
Druses and other mountaineers of Lebanon, seems to have been a decided stroke of 
policy; It renders their prince, the celebrated Emir Bechir, quite powerless : the latter 
could, at any time, call thirty thousand troops into the field, chiefly cavalry, and now he 
les atjhe mercy of Ibrahim, his palace and capital surrounded by troops, and companies 
o. soldiejs penetrating in every direction through his mountains, disarming his people. 

1 he pashas troops are despatched from the head-quarters to all the villages in the 
mountains, men they arrive, proclamation is made to the inhabitants to.bring in their, 
arms and pile them in the street, on pain of death; and a certain time is allowed for that , 
piirpose. Ihese parties are accompanied by guides, who know pretty well the number 
of the inhabitants; and if suspicion is excited that arms liave been concealed,, the most ’ 
rigorous search is made. As yet the inhabitants have all been taken by surprise, and ' 
no resistance has been offered; nor is it likely to he, for the communications of the 
mountaineers with the Emir have been cut ofi; and no time has been allowed for combi-- . 
nation. Ibrahim has gained his point, and has rendered the Emir helpless at a blow. 

It was curious to see so pat and powerful a person as Ibrahim Pasha living in mean 
parters, ra a private house in Der-ri-Kamar, while the old Emir ' was in his noble castle - 
half a mile off, surrounded by Oriental pomp. A more patriarchal and majestic figure • 
J.mir Bechir can scarcely he imagined^ He is near xihiety 3rears of ' 
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^Y!in^ ri'U'; lunh i ymy L»r. 


Botth'd (iipiity ahutil luuu Mliit-li mM>-! 1 ma«- hcfu ‘^(mUv at \ar’.rn*'r v/uh !»js hniI iVrliup^ 
n.l this finir. Ih’ v.a- iara4-*Mut'!y altinni hi a rh lt ri’ht\ wjh .-ahh*: liiri 

ii'irt with a ('a^hH^^‘r6* ^hav.L in whlrh ."turL a uainaa' wall h,ana>iHis: ;nai hi.s 

fbiiff’rB waaa‘ rlathr!.! with rhiLW*-. lUticL ala^f - iu .‘-'Carh'l nr*" - y/a t in 'U whifb 

warn adnriMHl with iifa^nhlinaut aiahf'r r4M‘ii!h-|>inan?* ;-'nl \ii jt'wrt-: ia»'* 1‘uhr iivth t»iir 
nf then' hin;: lu hi;- hair!/* 

CVMh'Vh'AlW AM) WAf,LS iH' AMMH'Ih 

Hia h)rnH*n.- l< .rnnn t'«tiuin'r hnwii haaa tin'* WiuJn IaAj‘. ha* ra nia thi' th« Ivii 

arn inwavh^ tim pa.-.^ nf Ih'ihni: llit* h-aid hill nn ilia il:,!;! i- .■ n ;:j Aa* iMai. 4 

'Ilia I'aiurinry in ihn ihL'rvhaaal i-' la'autifahy . iraafn/i : ih-;;' i.n . 'a,.;. 1* ?i-iiitnaH#K 

at* ihn visrr, tin* r.arhniri nii h-« haul-, t\i * rr;.'':;na:u'. anal 'i v.all- 

an thnir df'rl;vith\-, I- ‘plraatih, lAviy lap hi ihr- » a h^t i: j. lah . f hjafritVh 

jh^Barialhnirit wir-lliar } .ni in; fhn -aatn «4* >L hahl .;a-i pMu; way fn-r <i 


t|narlt^r of an huia* 4e 

:a*iJ -'Ij a plea-ani a’l 

e n '* a a 


a .’arae:/: ar tarn le |!ie 

little yrutifi m liie :-h!' 

'’ i'i I'le hi*e;at?e.i:e« ' 

; liel e 

the O-r. i i,i ;, 1 ■ 

l.-ev wer hip. Then’ 

k at |yreM‘uf an Mprixl 

e; mAiu V, ha tUu‘il- 

- Ur-.'V 

tOe "XlestiVsa ■; ; 

’<•- Y .,.e le'i) i-e rahefi a 

nnuieni Si!a,» *4 the 

hhii f i i l*ri 

Mlahp 

i, i’iiaai the 

’Y laeaht. ‘1- the trne 

faitii ulin mnv iahabil 

Anfite’h, it) a lea 


; hiee nafler : 

'.jAA-a wiih file 

traev^ anil eiel'V i'mu, i 

i^eueut 'hat •, lie rMali’i^eif a, Mn u 

a -a f'f!e!_-.yi£ei* h r them 

within ihoBO uuin*a fj^wer- whhdi are ai ; 

i i taa! 

tie frinee ra jL' 

' r 'Uhnrha ann 

are helleved U? h;ue eUi’f* leiiueti yarl e! 

ihi 

4Uie{l paliif'e ef 

>taii-'f j ’‘ ; '■, 

lliis eeiueftnyv h 

wit hunt the -a' eve 

mI trees wlneii lea:.'/! 

i ;s!^ !ir :ni4 rlnniia^ the 

buriah|.ifoee;, r4‘ the t' 

led* idle jiiue, fhe 

* )|aae 

M l!n* syeane-ve. 

•a<- e< here ; liie 


of tlif^ Bn|itikhrn 'n- malhal iiy ilmr af ilii* ibiL ihliann ahuu‘ h i-' tnv.'LIj pn^r|jhal: thv' 
toiTih ill iVunI tharn mi irftril maainh fin* nr Ih-Iv iiinli t Init iht* 

hittnr ;m* nmv linaiilifnl anh wanAMv ttii4 arw ul'cnii pltirnh Ai ihn i4‘ tlin ilhwt* 

anil arauwl thi'nu h always planteil a Filltn ymuji nl‘ frniNv Idii"! i»f tin* *^arilnti 

ImB iilhin n hatunlilul nUhnl tai tlin lauA'-naji}*, thr it inn;!!) hnift in ^H^Hr l»nn*ly plafp 
hv tin' nf a ^Irnaiii <ir a pnhlj i>r i4i llin vwt* ih" thn %v!illn 

ihmift mni rihli mim^py nf tri*e.s im* a Iuh* rnlinf tn tlu^ larivn mrkr, fhn rank pru.si^^, 
py thn wiistei^ nf rfuinl Cll'hm I havn paiLH*i! hnnhln nun wf tliiw on tin? 

burciff ur in the Imart i.4’ llii* anil iln.m|ihi that ii Inf^nh likit n 

refuge? fcir the living ilisiit ii lieiiir* for the ileinL The jilnukiw til tree.'i m\n m 
lovely— aniii for m the eye eotihl T«*aelh no niher iiheller triim file healif no other waters 
fof the tlik$b were vij^iblp l*he Orienlati^ evinea an atlitiknWe tmle in their phiee^ of 
M^^l'lnrOs whelhei^ far a eommtiiiiity m an intlivkhial* We tre to ereet 

monnmiwte, ntsd e«t!y tomes fer Itose w# bve: ihe lark aitii the Anili liniltt i% iimpla 
md top^e»ve fcomb lb tifoir emkent tot ar-e eartful to plaea* it where wilers’* 

of meiey ieiw bMd% aud ntok item aliiili icrtes' il from llie kmt by dij and 
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blast by night — that when the traveller and the wayfaring man halt there, and drink of 
the pool, and rest in the shadow, they shall bless the dead who rest beneath, for whose 
sake this luxury was given. 

Ill the town of Der-el-Kamar, each respectable family has its own “ house of the 
dead sometimes this is in a little detached garden, and consists of a small, solid, 
stone building, resembling a house, which is called the sepulchre of the family; it has 
neither door nor window. On the side of the hill, at a short distance from the town, are 
a number of similar buildings, which are, in fact, so many family mansions of the dead. 
They have a most melancholy appearance ; their w^alls must be opened at each separate 
interment of the members of a family. Perhaps this custom, which prevails particularly at 
Der-al-Kamar and in the lonely neighbouring parts of Lebanon, may have been of great 
antiquity, and may serve to explain some passages in Scripture. The prophet Samuel 
was buried in his house at Ramah f it could hardly be in his dwelling-house. Joab 
was buried his own house in the wilderness.” 

In the city of Damascus, the only wife of a rich Turk fell dangerously ill. He 
applied to the English physician, who visited her very often ; but in spite of all his 
skill, the lady, who w^as young and handsome, visibly grew wox’se. The husband was 
passionately fond of her, and implored the Englishman to save her life ; for he could 
hardly believe that the disease would baffle all his art, so high is the opinion they enter- 
tain of the foreign hakim. Every day he visited the house of the latter; and, in the 
distraction of his grief, often wept like a child, and dwelt on the excellencies of his wife, 
how he loved her, and what misery he should suffer if the angel of death took her away. 
This emotion and intense affection of the Turk at first appeared rather remarkable to the 
physician ; but he afterwards saw enough, in his visits to the domestic circles of Damascus, 
to convince him that the affections of home may be as strong under the selfish system of 
manners, and false faith, of the Koran, as in more blest and refined lands. During the 
continuance of his wife's illness, the Turk seemed to take a melancholy pleasure in 
resorting to the cemetery; it had been his favourite walk in his prosperity; and as the 
Oriental is a being of routine, whose habits and tastes do not change with the most 
awful changes around him, he still continued almost eveiy evening to walk there, beneath 
the gloom of the overhanging trees, and abandon himself to the saddest meditations. 
Sepulchres were thick on every side, and mourners came at this hour to renew their 
sorrow and lamentation. Slowly pacing to and fro, or seated beside the tomb of his parents, 
he listened to the woes of others ; but they did not drive the iron deeper into his soul ; he 
always returned from the cemetery more calm and submissive than he went, for solitude 
and reflection rarely irritate or darken the temper and fancy of the Oriental. He was 
not doomed to taste, in the fate of her he so loved, the bitterness of death : contrary to all 
hope, the lady at last began to recover. His joy was exquisite, his gratitude unbounded, 
as he saw her health and beauty return every day ; and he generously remunerated the 
physician— for he had said he would give all his fortune^ and go forth a poor man, to 
"'save her life. 
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CAS'll.K l!\’ Mul \'r AMAM S. 

Tljiy n,iitu‘d raslfi^ i- .-ituntad lit n firlilt* nf thf^ H>oant,'iiJu r.u i!h‘ v%:iy' fvMin Aiai^irii 
til Ijt’il'io: iis jHvAtiMiu dui* « 4 ' tha v. u<i{‘- 4 iEuariiiabh* {^n th,p .,a;aus,:f ft! a rnfi’ 

font \r Ik’ijIuhI liv cl rapid ari-.ua: pr? riptra ■ .-irt* au a’,rry 'I la* laaiiiitahi- 

rand (.* hvi'v \ t‘i‘y a'nf. aud -‘nat .'.drs* pa - r . fla*- ;: h '■ ?!u’iil»y, 

aniiiii',’' vdilrli 1 m til?* tPviu if '.Lt‘ li .1* iiiiaa l.\aA, l!ii* vt'ifs!** bki* 

hi'ji’iul *di!tan*d iu * i aa ‘I hi • a tui-a pndr-diy af Kuh*paau iMh- 

-fruidka. i j v.a.- Kihiv ; Inp a al i: d- r.jiiln:’. ihi' a, i-'hlil ht*ru 

fauupthtl hi p; c_. .‘ sr.Arii , \i if.'U V,;-' d f>U till* 

lf*u5i% tha yM’.ip yaalkhMi r-''ift'l ;h . 'h, i‘ j-r. p.:M'(h a,:; t lla- .kafU* /kihM'ra»f ‘aa 

tl;a hltMiua. ; Aiaaa-..;' :d • !. i.^r 1 ' r a*: A - a--, 1 /'a p V. , /n'a va?i| nhirli 

tPa C )ru’ 5 hal'‘ h'h'u ra tladr h-a ■, i -■ P;*-'A.a ; A,,- lA tUi' nHiU' 

prat'lla.a d:n afl.rdp^ \\i>- - i; a i*:*.,;. i!.-"; p:a’*api-, i-r a:a;h' ;a tia* “htaa^ -I tka 
llh' iiu^v |m‘i L 'Ir;; : ] ;«A>,d < f ha' ’.• - t .rnl .a/t'kiif aUi.lM'-' 

iihhaa hi llii* 'UfiAi : ihpi in Aj'* : ^ ip m: tP.* id-i'lt da- t-na 

nrai *iarrafni'‘M„ in uLr Ipii:- P/ it:. a v. AP h'^ 1 vaAi ia?.. ri-'a^ pH'pa/a *i inaMiap tin* 

• .‘HMi i»i!u’r L:at?'V'* t 5 S’iap;t% I I-.s- la-lt * ada a i ,i\l''’-^ :P <'af ; a fia-'r » ;»;ra 4 p 

<!aia’hi hi Pt'iaa a ‘,'r-TU;% am! «"ll lai »■;* .if n t > aij .a . hf ird' a talra ♦ Ah? 1* ?if hiy 

??h'n hiu'hlia!!^ ar fh'hi ?Hh' A n'm' f.a'P: p ■ . '1 u a I’ntl* fh- haa U-ni .p \iali 

ay rni'niuh of hh'i hff'* l\i:\t ho. a.-, . ['» p* ,0.-;, a* i r o'oPp ou'ia,, ipiaha’ fJtA laMivv jshaa- 
Ij.uly wr-if'oiOfA Ih* van homniv;P. :r tho * r’a-! i-a, <^1- * rvol v,m p;p,M froia tlio 
of Am lAnoly to tho idv- nrl:.' U .,jj .-f A, - ' jvP. if ; in a hai iip ua'U! * ^Uoahor 
ifli'’ rmu Ihill'' f.r IPii' ,'■!*?■;••' •* 0 ',''*/ sA**- inni-'tiii : U'? *’■"« la* hi'ah'! la’ •t'h’,o‘'lv 

alaoil liiuh a;ti h:hU’ih* Ihsua f,Pv; la-'o; ■ ,nrd vAA’i kim.a hi.ai lay pmohayofl 

porlup-' h Iv a w^llA !h it lo In aai AAs! |:.;onw'h r-tvm'j, atlhotiou 

and donoy il' io’tv-ty. luni il-'^ liaoi v, i;o j-, -,|, lu-sApn p? jdaipn ohd^a^nd Am in 

t!iO Alin ‘4 of a. C V. dl tin'll \u!A ?ora;:v^ at lUe pij’iA inhl iiir4i‘h''-yo'% of flu* hora of 

liio bhny. Ay morn am no | utdlsi aanhoinim!- in ih** K..mi' "tio ilitMims 1 ^* 41 ^ 

dniildniu'-parluyi- ivp.d;r tin* ynnin of Hh. Annl aunipniHiii with fAi> m\m 

IWIin:.! ii> tile idk^ and iii>njri»»nrf, hi nor ti'aii land f;da* up a innv innad, iir .nn In 

;t' t:rvviur:m aipnf. Add nmi xsiuw ’^\hdv lunaiify imnti mi ihnir UmimlH, and 

%dioHo i<i\nn^s proM* llnif thm }iau* iVIt I An ma! nrd.- and trial- nf llua am kmi In 

dnmir thnM^ llatUumf^ inirmlauiy \%idi a?:: murf^ lu ihn jnntln^ whn rft hesidn 

I he tlervini^ tots in fln»rct hl-^ iridd tnayy \i%m\ on i!in nan'atnr* 
elirred by llie lain* after he irpetit the day in kaitiljiiy tiie feelitig® of aftlterB 
by \m mvn ilbmiiiiH, and drawing vri,HVfls nlnnxt Idm with hij^ revelHtiaiii« tnd lies* 

1 be hiidgd Jtint came from afu*? Im painful I'dlgrimane, that lias fmifeci 

away Im and thrawm a sarredinfs^ almrd 14 *^ pemam ^hcu to the end of Isfe?.^ 
coiiiei here to yield liisnself to the beaurifiil fietiuns of , some wandering Arab| and 
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llt(' li.nvliii^' (li'scrt lie lias traversed, as well as the distant home, to which he is 
IhhuhI In 1 )a5nHscuH soine of the best reciters are to be found; and the peculiar luxury 
and h It unt ion oi its cM»ftee-]iouses aid very much the effect of their narrations. In Cairo, 
thr i>f water, the burning heat, and the gloomy and dusty streets, are, as well as 
tin* dos<?!t that spn'uds on cviny side, great foes to the imagination. In Constantinople 

beauty 4)f the external s(amery, of the Bosphorus and its enchanting shores, cannot 
he snrp?u-sed ; Imt the seaniiness of water in the interior of the city, diminishes very much 
tlie luxuries of its }HUi])le, who love beyond every thing the sight and sound of falling 
sMiivY in tiudr apmUnents. But in Damascus, almost all the coffee-houses have splendid 
fumitainn, that are thrown up, some of them to the height of six or seven feet; and it is 
<leiiyiaful to reeVnie on one of the soft seats near them, and listen to their ceaseless rush 
anti fail. 11m abnndamm of water from the five streams that flow around the city is 
ini’rtaliblfx Thn Afisyriann might well complain, in their inroads into the Promised Land, 
tif tlm scarcity of its rivers, and boast that there was nothing like their own Abana and 
fliarpar. In some ni these houses of recreation, whose latticed windows, thrown open, 
admit tiie air, thn wealilner ]K‘,oplo form dinner-parties, of men only. Seated in a circle 
on ihn (‘arpti, with the various dishes on low tables before them, they eat slowly and 
carch^i-tsh; conversing at intervals, without any of the gout or joviality that wine inspires. 
I'Ahut tuiod private tiwtlling in Damascus has its fountain, and this is invariably in the 
lit'r i a|Tiarimcnb it Innug a luxury, or rather a necessity, that few inhabitants care to do 
v\iUmul ; an Knglihlnnan would as soon live in an unearpeted house. And round the 
niarhh; hurln, m* in the divan just beyond it, the host at evening receives his fiiends; 
and thoj At ami Mnokt», and calmly converse the hours away: this is the time when the 
wt^alihicr families ^omethnog send for a celebrated story-teller to amuse the party; and 
wlmi ihn latter knows he is to be handsomely paid, it is a more 'recherche opportunity 
than the public: cmitpanics alFord. 

It is the sultry howv of noon, perhaps, wdien the burning rays are on the water, the 
trees, and green hanks that eurromid the public cafe of Damascus: the light roof, 
snpjHuied by tim skuuier pillars, casts a shade on the peopled floor, on which the 
Weil anil variously ilressed Turks recline, some in small wickered chairs, others on long 
aiul softer benches, covered and backed with carpets and cushions. These seats are 
placed the. river’s edge; and earth has nothing more indulgent than to sit here, 

in the cool eff the day, or In the still hour of night, and listen to the rush of the waters, 
and gnxe on the gleaming of the cataract; then put the amber-tipped and scented pipe 
tii the ijr turn to the throng of many nations around, all silently enjoying the hour. 

it IB sweet to such a people to have their feelings violently excited, to have the 
monotony of their tiioughts thus broken wildly by the vivid descriptions of the speaker. 
It h II pleasure so easily enjoyed also ; the head need not be raised from its recumbent 
posit tup, nor the eye turned from the faint twilight falling on the foaming river, 
mtr tliB hand moved from its gentle grasp on the chibouque. The favourite story- 
teller wUdim his , moment, and comes forward into the middle of the floor, and 
raises Ms hand: the lips of the Damascene, the Cairene, the Arab, and the Persian, that 

♦ ' ' ' p 
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wiTC befon' busy, ]K’rhaps c'tnn tT^inp; on llu^ iVw IIutiu's that ntM'upy au Oriaiitai iiiiiulj 
arc instantly lnish<»fi. 'i'lu? bands of those wlmsn fac'O.s arn tunnai towards thn speakc^r 
aia^ laid siyuiti<*antly nn tlnwinn; beards, or eeauit. their beads with lUHaaiseinns and 

HHM'hauieai nuMbm. d'he waiters, uho r<‘pleni.-h <'onlinuall\ (lu^ ofbawlrained eotVee-cups, 
tiead steaithil) nvi*r the {bnir. If a |iue^t, eauT*s, hir^ eye ileteths itistaiitly tlie nature 
itf the scanux and he \Milks vdith quii'k sli'ps to the uean^st vacant seal, and si^^-ns to 
the attiuulani to hrinjr him tlie n’ha‘shnieut he desires. 

Aiuiilst tin* schukI of tin* faUin^’ waters, the vui(*e of the stor} -teller alone is heard; 
and eaeli Ituie fails as distiiu'.t aiul ehsar a'^ tiiat <d' the anyel uht> shall proeluiin at the 
ilay id' aeiHumithe sins id’ the peepltu It is heautiful to see a prond auil half-luirharous 
peopli* thus ehalned by the power of imuyinatioii ; hsteuiue'. nilh the eanu'stness ami 
siinplieity of ehildrim, to the lirtllious narrauon, melfetl at the tenderness of some of the 
pa^'sJUj'eSj and their dark eyt*s kiiuliinyf at the piouu’ful paintiny' of ollnu’s. 


'FliK ri!J(!!AX CAl’KS. 

I'bis ruin, as it may la* f*niled, appears to he of lioiuaii eonstrueiinin and forms a 
very pieiuresjpie ol>jeet. heiny approaeheil throtedi a wild valley, a little way from the^ 
(hdf of Issus : lu'vmid it are bleak ami nneuhi\atod downs. Idnv pa^.-amyers are met 
with in this ilireiuion* 'Fhe poor hahitations are thinly sealteri‘d; seareely a hovel is to 
be seen throitylnnu a territory stnanimis hi aueiont itisfury: w here the empire of Asia 
was eonlested b}' Darius and Alexander' all is now desidale. 


PAirr OF lU'i'ODIkx TllD CliANXHL, 

lids view is the one looking over the lower part of the lowm where the e'onsukr 
liouses are situated Afore ilelighflul abodrvs eaunof; he imagined ; on the slope without 
t!ie walls, in the midst of gardeUvS, tludr windowss looking on the sliore, tlie ehanneh and 
the emtsl of Asia Al'iuor opponittx The situnfion of eonsnl in tbin isk* is rather an envk 
able one, if u man min make up his mind to live with very little Hudety ; he will not, 
perhaps, llnd it a vmw hard inatt<?r i4> do Ihiss but there is a ehanee that ids wife will be 
thinking, too ofmu for her penee, of tin* friends and eonifivrts of hm* native hoiim* AH 
the ladies of the eoiisuls w'hom I knew in these regions, wm'e of this mind— diseontented, 
eonlmsling the nnstHuaL dull, and inoimtoiMnis people and manners around them, with 
those they laid left beliiml Xot m\e was rtHameiled U\ or Imppy in^ her situafiimt 
whether ii was in Kgvpk Syria, or dkirkejv This tlissatisfacdbu h the ehimieterislie of 
English women in Che Hmt; for the Fmieh and Jfaliau ladies wlm have Immes in theae 
lands, soon reecmeile themselves to most things around tlunn, nre eheefful, ^^alTer'^ 
little from ennui or repining. Surely theirs m the wisest part Is nol this a scene, in 
one of the gardens, beneath Ihe, treesi in which to listen to an ¥Mtom tak ? ' The best 
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1 ovor hoavii ^^as toM hh^ !)y u (vlel, rated story-teller in Damascus. He was aa Arab: 
af i'vory |iaii>o ho iu;uh\ whwh was about once in ten minutes, my interpreter repeated 
faithful!} bo had said. tale was as follows 


In a Mual! town itn the ooa>t of Syria lived a silk- weaver in great comfort, with his 
Lite and tfnoe ohildroiu Allah, who saw the simplicity of his heart, blessed his labours; 
aiiii hi* too -avo pnuM* fo tin* llighcsh ami had health and contentment, and those of his 
hnur'ohohl food him. Ilui W came io pass, that one morning, as he was seated at work, 
at hi.- window that locked iuil on the sea, the love of riches entered into his heart, and 
tlum ifs imppim }ia> away likt^ a dream. Ho fixed his eyes on the vessels that were 
pa^^in•^ onward - utsir where he mol for a long time did not cast them down again 
on tie* \udi uiAilk tlial Im hchk whirh dropped from his hand to the ground. The tears 
iidi frotn hi ■" ojt*.- ; hn*^ v» ilc -^aw it, and said, ^''ItVhy woepest thou, my soul? what is come to 
thee thi'-j i!ny?'^ <■^1 ln/}‘ i:oA he ?faid, they go, each to its own distant land, loaded 

wiih ^M*a!th thal. \ull maio* many families happy. O that one of these barks was hound 
for the poor homt‘ uf t'ornrou the silk-weuver !” She picked up the silk web from the 
yroumk and -aid. ^‘■ Sou of die weaver J^Iashi!, art thou mad? pursue thy -work, for such 
wild de,dre,s vd!t only lead to poverty and waiit!*^ And with that she threw it 
loivard him. lfoh^i4edat her vexed and angrily, and for the first time thought that 
her hire umi roniely, ta* her form lieauiifuL The pining after riches is like the hand 
of di*"ea.Ne ; hi;^ family swpl when they looked on his pale face and wasting frame. One 
day, ;h ho i\\ wtirk in the chamber of his liouse that stood on the edge of the sea, so 
hfruugl} WHS he uioved hv these eounumiog thoughts and desires, that he broke in pieces 
file Web el >ilk thul he hchk runlmd out of the house, and \vandered wildly along the 
shore, fie -iiw a ve^-^e! preparing to hsive the port — hastened on board — and took 
pa»uee fnr die laud to which hhe w*as bound, without heeding where it might be. The 
ve^^el jailed a!i night mid llu* following day and night: and when the third morning 
dawned, they wuv I lie hhon? before tliem. 

»Sit*k and weary of tho voyage, the weaver implored to be set on shore even in a strange 
land, rather iJum .sail any farther : Ins request was granted, and in a short time a boat con- 
veyed him lo the hearlL lie gunned sadly around, for the place was desert. There was 
a high moimtain before him, ami lie Itastenod to ascend it; on reaching the summit, to his 
infmiio juy a clear and bmutifal pool of water, for he was nearly dead with thirst 

ami l404jhing eagerly around, he espied a small stone drinking-vessel, of 

fornu lying by the side of the pool; he filled it to the brim, and raised it 

to* fiin li|m. hk astonishmenkf as he drank, to hear the sound of money rattling 

m luE vcEt ! lit* turn it open! Oh, what was Ms rapture, to find it filled with gold 

checpiiiiH ! Again he liIbKl the stone vessel, and drank deep ; again he heard the delicious 
S0im4 and $mv the gleam of the gold, dearer thanthe light of the eyes of his youngest 
hnrm He mizni them, and pressed them to his soul, convinced that be had thus found a 
’'fourcf of encilcms^ riches; for as often as ho drank, so often the money came with the 
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draught* He stood motionless by the side of the lonely pool, and lifted up his eyes, and 
blessed Allah aloud for his mercy — that he had regard to the desire ot his soul. 

It was now time to depart, for the sun was setting; its last rays were cast on a city 
that was not far distant, and thither he bent his steps, first placing next his heart tlie 
goblet, and tying his sash tightly over it In a few days he purchased a house, and hired 
servants in that city, and bought horses of the purest blood of \emen. In the close of 
the day he loved to walk in his garden, and afterwards fair slaves waited on him, for he 
thought no more of his humble though beautiful wife and his sweet children. But in the 
town on the sea-shore they did not cease to mourn, and to say, “ Azrael has taken from 
us the light of our eyes and their friends also sorrowed with them- 

It so happened~for nothing in this world should astonish us—that his neighbour the 
baker, who had lived on the other side of the street, was seized also with the thirst of riches. 
His trade was gainful : his loaves were the best and whitest in the whole town, and the 
sunrise and sunset still found him at the mouth of his oven, smilingly serving his cus- 
tomers, praising his bustling wife, who was ever at his side, and pleasantry on his lips- 
But now, this slow gathering of wealth no longer satisfied him ; he prayed Allah that he 
would increase it more rapidly. One day he felt something hard in his hand, and, on looking 
closer, found it was a gold malimoudie. He put it on the shelf, and, wanting some meat 
for dinner, went to the butcher’s, purchased some, and received the change. What was his 
surprise, to find the mahmoudie once more in his vest on his return ! Again and again 
he changed it, and still he found that it ever multiplied itself, and would be to him a 
source of slow, but never-ending affluence. He concealed his emotions, even from the 
wif'" of his bosom ; and though he followed his business as usual, it was evident to all that 
his views were elevated beyond it : his carriage was more constrained ; and his words and 
smiles, that used to fall like the dew on the herb, were now few and cold. This secret 
was like a siified fire within him ; he took his resolution, and, going one night to the port, 
took passage on board a vessel that sailed quickly after. It so happened that this bark 
w'as bound to the same port as the one in which tiie weaver sailed : unused to the sea, he 
also prayed to be landed on the nearest shore, and soon found his way to the same city. 
Here after a time he purchased a house and garden. Oh, how sweet to his soul was the 
first taste of riches ! the mouth of his oven no more waited for him, to prepare bread and 
cakes for the faithful — no smoke and heat, nor clash of gabbling tongues around. He 
turned disgusted from the remembrance, and bade his slave bring odours, and fill his 
goblet to the brim. One day he went to the chief coffee-house in the city : a movement 
was soon heard in the place ; the people who were near him gave way, and a richly- 
dressed man entered, attended by many slaves. He sat down, looked with a princely air 
around him, and addressed himself to the baker, who was much flattered by his attention. 
Ere long, however, looking attentively, in spite of the dyed and perfumed beard, that fell 
black as the raven’s wing on his bosom, he recognised his former neighbour the silk- 
weaver, The latter smiled graciously on him, kindly invited him to his house, and told 
him of the cause of his present splendour. The baker sighed deeply, and said to himself, ^ 
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Of what avail to me are the gifts of Allah ? that wretched weaver, on whom I looked down 
in our town as a poor drudge, who gained just enough every day to support his wife 
and children, is now as the princes of the earth; and riches flow unto him as the waves 
on the shore, while mine are only as the drops of rain on the sand, quickly dried up ! 
When evening came, he dressed himself, to go to the house of his friend : its splendour aston- 
ished him; the many lights thrown from gold and silver lamps, made the chambers seem 
like the day. The owner, seated on a rich divan, pressed his hand with a pleasant smile, 
and soon after they sat down to the banquet, that consisted of all manner of luxuries. Fix- 
ing his eyes on the splendid robe of his host, and then at his own plainer one, « O Allah ! 
Allah !” he said, in a piercing tone, lifting his eyes to the roof, while his hand still clenched 
the glass ; “ why didst thou give the stone goblet to this man, and grant me only the poor 
mahmoudie P “ My friend,” replied the other kindly, « be not unhappy; all are not the 
favourites of the Highest ; may be thou hast never seen the precious goblet,” drawing it 
forth from his vest; handle it tenderly ; it is not to be touched by every vile and common 
hand, like a mahmoudie.” The baker took it, and pressed it hard In his grasp. Oh, 
my head, my eyes, my soul !” he said — blessed source of eternal wealth !” Then changing 
his tone, ^^And yet how frail and brittle! — were I to dash it against this marble pavement, 
thy riches, weaver, are gone for ever !” The latter uttered a loud cry, and sprung to seize 
the cup : his guest broke into a disdainful laugh : Take it, take it, slowly and carefully : 
did I not say, how perishable and uncertain was thy treasure ? — a blow, an accident, might 
destroy it. Thy wealth, O weaver, hangs on a hair !— whereas mine,” and he drew forth 
his mahmoudie, and dashed it violently on the floor, “ see,” he said, it is still the same ; 
violence cannot hurt or change it; it is sure — ^it is unchangeable.” Besotted man !” said 

the other, replacing anxiously the stone goblet within his bosom, thou thus compare 
that wretched solitary coin to my glorious gift? Aye, clasp it closely, ’tis thy only friend I — 
but, behold, I will put thee to confusion.” So saying, he filled the stone cup to the brim 
with the rich wine of Shiras, and drank it to the bottom ; then, taking a handful of the 
coins that had fallen in his vest, he threw them towards his guest, saying, Unhappy baker, 
comfort thy soul!” At these words the other could no longer contain himself; he rose 
from the divan, and seized him by the throat: “Ovile upstart! Allah grant me patience, 
that I do not slay thee on the spot ! Am I not a better man, and of more repute than 
thee?” Thou best !” said the weaver, now wholly enraged, and tearing oif the other’s 
turban and vest : I will malce thee bare as one of thy own loaves : thy mahmoudie hath 
made thee mad !” With that their fury and clamour rose to such a pitch, that the whole 
house was filled therewith ; the attendants and slaves strove in vain to part them, the gold- 
flowered robe of the weaver hung in tatters, and the baker’s face and person were more 
disordered than by the flames of his own oven in the day of the simoom. It so happened — 
for the great enemy of men always watches for their downfall— that the Cadi of the city, 
passing by to his own house from an entertainment, heard the tumult, that grew louder 
every moment, and, entering with his officers, demanded the cause of it. It was some time 
^ before he could obtain a hearing, or pacify the fury of the rival men: from their unguarded 
words and mutual upbraidings he gathered, however, an insight into their history : they 

Q 
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PORT OF BEIROUT. 

How welcome, how beautiful, was the return to Beirout from Balbec, as we caught, 
from the barren heights afar off, the first view of its groves and gardens, its glowing 
shores and bay, the lively green of its declivities and plains ! We had been long absent, 
and now remembered the happy hours passed in its social roofs, in its solitary walks to 
vale and river, to the declivities and hamlets of Lebanon. It was the only place in 
Syida in which we had resided long without weariness : a few weeks at Damascus w^ere 
sufficient, even to satiety : but we came again to the quiet and varied attractions of the 
environs of Beirout, its olive groves, and verdant lanes, that look so like English ones ; 
and found again the welcome, the kindness, that received us when we came as strangers 
to the land. Friendship, society, sympathy of feeling and thought — what magic is cast 
around you in an Eastern scene ! After taking its fill of landscapes and ruins, the spirit 
turns to you as to its rest ! The w^anderer at first lives only in the excitements of the 
way; but after many months in towns, and deserts, and tents, in which he is regarded 
only as a being of a day, for whom no man cares, he feels a desolation creeping over his 
heart; and, “like a well of water in a thirsty land,’^ is the familiar face, the language 
of interest and attachment; and here also is the Sabbath-bell, the hymn breathed to 
heaven, the words of truth and life, like long-lost sounds. 

The view in the plate is taken a little to the south of the town ; the two old castles 
are seen, one behind the other; beyond, on tlie little promontory, an old tower, whicli 
is said to be near the field where St. George killed the dragon. The first ranges of 
Lebanon, which appear behind, are covered with mulberry plantations and v/oods ; con- 
vents are seen on the declivities ; about two-thirds of the way, on the left, is the gorge 
of the Nahr-el-Kelb : the high square-topped mountain, tinged with snow, is remarkable 
from the whole neighbourhood; the Kesrouan mountains, as the summits are called, 
stretch away to the left. The highest point of Lebanon, as measured by Colonel Chesney 
while at Beirout, is nine thousand three hundred feet high : Taurus is ten thousand feet; 
Mount Casius, seven thousand. 

Tlie quay is partly composed of ancient granite pillars; great numbers are seen along 
the shore at ebb-tide. Several of the consulate houses are visible on the right, near the 
water. Beirout is the entrepot of the commerce of the Druses and Maronites, whence 
they export their cottons and silks, and receive in return rice, tobacco, and money, which 
they exchange for the corn of the plains of the Bekaa and Haouran. Raw silk is the 
staple article, which, with cottons, olives, and figs, is exported to Cairo, Damascus, and 
Aleppo: the commercial activity of the town increases every year. The harbour is 
perhaps the best on the coast, and the anchorage tolerably safe. The neighbourhood 
has lately tempted the speculation and enterprise of manufacturers from Europe. Many 
merchants are settled here, who live in a plentiful style* in comfortable dwellings : for the • 
houses lately built by Europeans are substantial and good; the slighter-built villas of the 
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natives are in winter pervious to the rain and wind : the walls being only one stone in 
thickness, and that of a porous quality, they absorb the moisture greatly, being very 
thinly, if at all, stuccoed within. In such a home the stranger is liable to fever, ague, 
and rheumatism. We at first lodged in one of these cheerful yet comfortless houses,* the 
parlour had four windows, looking on splendid scenes ; but when wet and wild weather 
came, the vessel of lighted charcoal could not diffuse sufficient %varmth and comfort 
through the apartment. The frequent arrivals of vessels of various nations from Europe, 
and the travellers who came on board them, Beirout being the most convenient 
starting-point for an Eastern tour, made the circle at the English and other consulates 
interesting and animated. The surrounding country is enriched with vineyards, groves 
of olive and palm, orange and lemon : the mulberry-trees are innumei'able. The resources 
of this country have not been fairly improved or encouraged : the recesses of Lebanon, 
rich in mineral productions, deserve to be carefully examined ; near the sea, the dislocated 
strata have almost every where a deep chalybeate tinge, and compact nodules of iron ore 
are of frequent occurrence. Specimens of excellent pit-coal are found in the neighbour- 
hood of Beirout ; but neither the extent nor depth of the beds which are known to exist 
there, have been yet ascertained. Other metallic ores are also found in various parts of 
the mountainous district. 

At the extremity of the town, towards Sidon, is an extensive cemetery, almost at the 
edge of the sea: it affords a most impressive walk, when evening is on the dark cypress, 
on “ the thousand tombs,” the avenues, and the waves that dash at the feet almost of the 
sepulchres. The influence of the place fast gathers on the thoughts, yet there is nothing 
gloomy in this influence ; so exquisite is the beauty of nature on every side, as to gladden 
even “ the valley of the shadow of death.” The bay on each side and in front, like 
a lake of gold ; Lebanon, its wastes, its white villages, its lonely monasteries, red with 
the dying light. From the cedar, the ilex, the palm, the pine, the last beam is slowly 
vanishing. In such a moment, the sting of death, and the terror of the grave, cannot 
alarm the thoughts, which are borne away to the living world of loveliness; a faint 
emblem, perhaps, if aught here below can be an emblem, of that brighter and more 
beautiful world above, where “they shall die no more.” Mourners were now moving up 
and down the cemetery, alone or in groups, yet mostly alone ; they came to mourn their 
departed relatives ; they wailed beneath the cypress shade. 
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RUINED MOSQUE AT PAYASS. 

The little ruinous town of Payass, situate in the field of Issus, is a singular place ; 
almost deserted, composed chiefly of bazaars and two or three mosques, a halting- 
place for the caravans, and rarely a home for the traveller. This mosque was the 
principal one of the place : the neighbouring peasants sometimes came to its court, 
and a group of traders and pedlars would gather here round their fires of an evening, 
smoking and chatting, when the caravan halted at Payass. The shaft of its minaret was 
broken, the weeds grew on its walls and roof; its dome, above which the sacred 
crescent was entire ; so also was the greater part of the corridor. The interior was not 
dilapidated, though long forsaken ; no one entered it for the purpose of prayer, placed 
his little carpet on the floor, and, turning to Mecca, implored Alla to bless his journey. 
There is no impressiveness in a ruined Turkish church, no grey tower, fretted aisle, or 
columns that with us look picturesque in decay. The plain and open interior of the 
mosque, the slender pillars of its corridor, and the tall minaret, look poor when withering 
by the hand of time. Then there is no cemetery adjacent, no tombs in the shadow of 
aged trees, no murmur of the wind in their branches, nothing within or without to wake 
our imagination or sympathy. The little town of Payass, when its gate was locked at 
night, and no one was in its ruined houses but the traveller and his party, was silent as 
the wilderness in which it stood : the voice of the imaun from the broken minaret would 
have been %velcome, for it was a melancholy place. The writer once met with an imaun 
who had lost his employment ; the Greeks had ruined his mosque, defaced the interior, 
erased the gold sentences on the walls, massacred the people, and had spared his life, 
but turned him forth in the world a broken-hearted and beggared man. He was above 
sixty years of age, tall, and of tine features ; he often came to see me, and would speak 
of his troubles and sorrows, which had come upon him in the decline of life. He had 
been the imaun of this mosque from his youth, and he loved its routine of duties and 
cares, with somewhat similar feeling to those of a pastor over his flock. During the 
greater part of his life he had never been absent a day Ihom his charge ; his eyes had 
been so used to see the congregation gathered to prayer every day, and his lips to read 
the Koran, and comment on its meaning, that they were now unfitted for the wilder 
sights and sounds of the world, into which he was thrown homeless and friendless. lie 
sometimes came to dine, for he often wanted a meal, as he was in the midst of his ene- 
mies, who had murdered most of his countrymen : his two sons had perished also. When 
he spoke of their loss, his bitterness of soul was exquisite, for they were put to death 
pitilessly, though he said he would have died to save them. When he walked through 
the town, which was but seldom, he passed his ruined mosque, where he had presided for 
so many years, and saw it all broken and neglected. He dared not enter it, or shew any 
signs of emotion, lest he should be exposed to tbe taunts of the Greeks. He was * 
evidently sinking beneath his misfortunes, which were without hope; and when he told 
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of these things, his thin hands outspread, his pallid face upraised, he was the picture of 
a man going down with sorrow to his grave. His one robe and turban seemed to be all 
his store ; yet he had lived in ease and comfort, and with few cares: the simple tenor of 
his life comprised in going to the mosque three times a day, the walk to the cemetery, 
perhaps, in the evening, or to the dwelling of a friend. 

The night had now come down on the plain, on the ruinous places of Payass ; the 
solitude, as well as stillness of the scene was extreme, the fall of the wave on the shore 
of the beautiful bay alone came on the ear ; the fancy fled to the past glory and excite- 
ment of this plain, where the empire of the world was lost and won, to the tumuli of 
chiefs, to the stream that then ran redly through the ranks. A melancholy feeling stole 
on the mind, for the place was unsafe, and had recently been the refuge of a famous chief 
of brigands. 


Is not the night-wind sighing 
O’er a lost field ? 

Is there not blood — a silent voice replying — 
Prom spear and shield ? 

Is not the sun departed 
Westj with hig train 

Of clouds that fled^ like warriors, fiery-liearted— 
■\Vould ye remain ? 

I hear the ocean pealing, 

Thai all is o’er I 

Aiid every echo, through the red plain stealing, 
Breathes of no more. 

Let not the spear he trusted, 

Bright though it he ; 

Like faith, the lover’s faith, it can be rusted — 
Plee, wanderers, flee I 


The brigand alluded to was called the “ Tyrant of Payass/* and maintained here for 
some time a band who viere the terror of the neighbouring country. The rocks and 
recesses of Mount Amanus afforded a secure place of concealment, whence to observe 
and pounce on their prey, whether it were a caravan, or a lonely party of travellers and 
merchants. He attacked the caravan boldly, slew or put its defenders to flight, and took 
possession of all its contents, which were conveyed to the ruinous places of Payass. 
Many a wild, bloody, and romantic feat is related of this chieftain, who held the sur- 
rounding district under contribution, and made this desolate place his strong-hold, where 
he lodged his captives and his booty. 

To reach Payass from Scanderoon by land, the traveller must pursue a circular 
■' direction until he reaches a ruined marble gateway, where the mountain descends in a 
gentle slope, covered with brushwood, to the sea. A road has been carefully made over 
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this narrow pass, paved throughout, though steep. At sea, this gateway presents the 
appearance of two columns, and is called by sailors “ Jonas’s Pillars.” Beyond these 
marble gates, the plain begins to widen inamediately ; and on the summit of a hill, about 
three hundred feet high, is the modern Turkish castle of Merkez, but it is now dis- 
mantled. ' Between Payass and the Issus, or Pinarus, are two villages : in winter this 
stream, which was of such importance in the battle between Darius and Alexander, is 
about forty-five feet in width, on a stony bed ; it flows across the plain in a direction a 
little south of w'est, coming from the Amanus. About seven miles from the sea, on the 
western side of this plain, at the foot of a hill, are the ruins of a considerable town, 
in which may be traced many public buildings, and where an acropolis and aqueduct 
still exist in some perfection. This is probably the town of Nicopolis, which was first 
called Issus by the Macedonians, in honour of the victory gained there. To the west, 
the plain begins to narrow ; near the sea, south of Issus, is a mound, called Kara Koi, 
composed of black lava pebbles, and having ruins of lava walls on its summit. In this 
plain are many ruins of former times, and remnants of forts and arches occur. To the 
north, a pass through the sandstone range is guarded by a gateway and tower of tile- 
brick ruins of a peculiar character, consisting of two masses of an imperfect obelisk- 
like form. Half up this pass, about three hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
where the pass is not five hundred feet in width, is an arch of elaborate workmanship ; 
polygonal stones, fitted with great nicety, airanged in courses, and of the same height, 
and rather noble dimensions, built of limestone, and flanked by wmlls of angular masses 
of lava, closely fitted, and of the tliird era of Cyclopian architecture. It is well known 
that Cyrus, in the expedition of which Xenophon has given us so admu’able an account, 
led his army by these passes. According to the narrative, " Cyrus made from the 
Pyramus, in two days’ march, fifteen parasangs, and arrived at Issus, the last town of 
Cilicia, near the sea, a large city, rich and well situated, where he stayed three days. 
Hence Cyrus made, iu one march, five parasangs to the gates of Cilicia and Syria. 
There were two fortresses, through which ran a river called Kersus, one hundred feet in 
breadth : the interval between them was three stadia, or 625 yards, through which it was 
not possible to force a way, — the pass being narrow, the fortresses reaching down to the 
sea, and above were inaccessible rocks. In both these fortresses stood the gates,” The 
next most important texts are those of the historians of Alexander, who also invaded 
the East by the same road. Arrian says, “ Darius crossed the mountain by the pass 
called the Araanian Gates, marched upon Issus, and thus placed himself in the rear of 
Alexander, who was ignorant of his movements. Next day he advanced to the Pinarus. 
When Alexander heard that Darius was in the rear, he did not think the account 
credible, but having ascertained its truth, he ordered his troops to refresh themselves, 
and allowed them to repose for the remainder of the night.” 
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PLAIN OF THE JORDAN, LOOKING TOWARDS THE DEAD SEA, 


This Yiew is taken from a height on the eastern side of the Jordan, overlooking the 
plain. This plain is of great extent, being from six to ten miles wide ^ and its length, 
from the Dead sea to the lake of Galilee, is a journey of two days. The greater part of this 
plain is covered with a wild and rich pasture, with but few trees, save on the banks of 
the Jordan. The flocks of the Bedouins graze on the pastures, which seem to have no 
lord or chief to claim them. This extensive plain, without a town, hamlet, or monastery, 
has, from time immemorial, been the haunt of the Arabs. Its wilds are cheered and 
beautified by the Jordan, that rolls its lonely stream through its whole extent in a 
generally straight course, and but rarely winds so much as in the plate. On the right, 
at the foot of the mountains, is the village of Jericho, no longer the City of Palm- 
trees; not a single palm-tree is now to be seen among the few trees that shadow it: 
its houses are wretched, its situation bad; there are no ruins, to awake the faintest 
remembrance of the times of old. It has a stone tower, called the Castle of the Governor, 
who has about thirty soldiers to keep the Arabs in awe. On the extreme right, its base 
scarcely visible, stands the mountain Quarantina, which tradition has preserved as the 
scene of our Lord s temptation in the wilderness. The sunamit, where this took place, is 
desert and savage, with no shelter save the shadow of the rocks, from the burning 
beams of the sun 3 no rivulet or fountain ; all lonely and desolate — it was a fearful scene 
for the temptation. The surface of the plain, for many miles before you arrive at the 
Dead sea, is dry and withered, without a shrub, a flower, or even a blade of grass. 
Higher up, the verdure that fringes the river is delightful to the eye ; many a tree, 
many a wild flower, many a beautiful shrub is there; sweet is their shadow and perfume 
beside the everlasting stream. This view appears to be taken in the summer, when the 
Jordan is shrunk within its bed, and flows shallow and languidly. In winter, its waters 
are full and rapid, often on a level with their bank. The Bedouins come from the 
mountains to the pastures on its banks 3 their dark tents are pitched in a group, or 
scattered over the plain, whose solitude they people for a time : when their fire is kindled; 
they gather round it at their evening meal, and converse with wild gestures; then kneel 
down in the open air before the tent-door, and invoke the Prophet, where the Israelite once 
poured out his sorrows before the Lord. The faint sound of their voices, heard amidst the 
stillness from afar, is hushed, and deep silence again falls on the plain. Each Arab is armed 
with a long spear and a matchlock gun, and it is not safe to travel through this plain with- 
out a guard; hardly a single traveller has traversed it from Jericho to the Sea of Galilee, 
though it would well repay the trouble and the danger. It is impossible to describe the 
^ joy which the sight and vicinity of waters give in this treeless plain, among these stem 
and savage mountains. I remember the joy I felt when, on gaining the summit of a 
#«!# S 
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sisters— to the scenes of his own dear Ireland, where his future life was to have been 
passed He was dying in the house of a stranger: his servant was not even attached to 
him, for he had engaged him only a short time before, Palestine was the first-fruit of 
his Eastern journey, which was afterwwds to include Syria and Turkey, but he was cut 
oif at the threshold. It was a mercy that he was in the home of the German, rather 
than of the Franciscan convent, whose monks would have felt little sympathy of feeling 
with him : his host was a kind-hearted and earnestly religious man; and while he soothed 
his sufferings, he spoke often and with emotion of the world to which he was now near, 
and of the salvation by which its glory is attained. His words sank deep and fiist into 
a heart that was never hardened; the lonely sufferer wept over his departing life and 
broken hopes, yet he blessed the hand that chastened him, and lifted his spirit to God 
with an utter desolation, a dying energy, that did not fail to find mercy. If there be any 
situation in which the visitations of mercy are precious, it is when the soul is left to 
struggle alone in a desolate land, where the pity of the stranger is our only portion : no 
love goes with us to the dark valley of shadows, and our grave shall be forsaken. The 
bitterness and sadness passed away from the mind, and strength, hope, and joy came in 
their stead : it was true, his golden bowl” was broken at the cistern, even when he 
raised it overflowing to his lips ; but what were the blasted future, the lonely death-bed, 
the foreign grave — to the love that now woke within, of that Redeemer who died, and 
rose from the grave, near the spot where he now languished ! He could almost hear the 
hymns that rose round His sepulchre, day and night, which told that the terror ’Wiis 
taken from the grave, and the victory from death, for ever. All was hallowed ground 
around him : the very air, to his newly-converted spirit, seemed to breathe of compassion 
and peace. His last moments were to be envied by those who fall in the morning ox 
life, and in the glory of their hopes. He was buried without the walls of Jerusalem, 
on the declivity of Mount Zion : his host was the only mourner who stood beside his 
grave. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM. 

rhe large rotunda, in the centre of whose floor is the Holy Sepulchre, is surrounded 
by sixteen large columns that support the gallery; the light fails from the lofty dome 
by day on the groups of pilgrims beneath, and by night from the lamps suspended 
above. Previous to entering this, you pass through, on the left, a very interesting 
apartment, paved with marble, and lofty; it is said to be the spot where Christ appeared 
to Mary in the garden : during Easter, the pilgrims love to come here, and kneel around 
the middle of the impressive chamber, where flowers are spread and perfumes burned, 
and where were uttered the beautiful words, Touch me not, Mary I Why weepest 
thou? Go and tell my brethren P Yet the floor of the rotunda was, to an observer of 
the human heart, a rich and hourly treat ; in the presence of prince^, in the halls ofr 
pleasure and beauty, in the marts of business, men do not care to unveil the secrets 
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of tlie spirit, the thoughts, the conflicts, known only to themselves and their God* 
Who can bid them come forth to the light? Here, as by the voice of the angel, they 
came forth, and as the pilgrims of all ranks stood or knelt, trembled or were bowed 
utterly, their eyes fixed intensely on the sepulchre, the covering of all hearts was 
taken away*’’ The rich and the poor, the proud and the mighty man, were alike sub- 
dued as the infant: some heat their breasts, some wept passionately, others uncon- 
sciously, as the tears fall sometimes in sleep ; as if their past life was opening like a 
long dream to their view. Many pilgrims leaned on their staff, with clasped hands and 
pale faces, as if, in pain and unresolved, they waited for the “ troubling of the waters.” 
How beautiful the evening falls through the lofty dome on this scene of penitence, hope, 
and sorrow. Evening, so welcome in every Eastern home, but here doubly welcome, in 
its soft and gorgeous light, as if it bade the mourners weep no more, and drew its veil 
over the sad and guilty past. From many a lip the hymn is breaking, to many a bosom 
the cross is pressed, and the name of Christ murmured. A number of women were 
here, some of them ladies, whose sunken features told of long fatigues and journeyings; 
but there was a look and smile of exquisite comfort and hope, which they could not 
have found in their saloons, and in the bosom of their families. Was this religion in its 
power and purity? Yet who would have stretched forth his hand in that hour, and 
plucked the beautiful illusion away ? All was not illusion ; there was much of broken- 
ness of heart, of sincere repentance, of attachment to their Lord. 

The Greek church adjoining, is ornamented in a rich and costly style, and covered in 
many parts with gold : in the Armenian church, a Persian carpet covers the floor. The 
dresses of the priesthood, and more especially of their dignitaries, was during Easter 
rich and magnificent ; the incessant and inharmonious chanting, the clouds of perfumes, 
the ceaseless processions, at last wearied the senses, and drove the wanderer forth into 
the loneliness of nature. 

The Holy Sepulchre is of an oblong form, and composed of a very fine white and 
reddish stone, brought from the Ked sea, which has quite the appearance of marble. 
You ascend a few low steps, and enter the first small apartment, which is floored with 
marble, and the walls lined with the same. In the centre is a low shaft of white marble, 
being the spot to which the angel rolled fehe stone from the tomb, and sat on it You 
now stoop low to enter the narrow door that conducts you to the side of the sepulchre, 
which is of a light brown and white marble, about six feet long and three feet high, and 
the same number in breadth, being joined to the wall. The floor and the walls are of a 
beautiful marble : the apartment is a square of about seven feel^ and a smaE dome rises 
over it, from which are suspended twenty large silver lamps, richly chased and of elegant 
workmanship, presents from Rome, from the courts and religious orders of Europe, 
'These are kept always burning, and cast a flood of light on the sacred tomb and the 
paintings hung over 1 % one Romish and the other Greek, representing our Lord’s 
ascension, and his appearance to Mary in the garden. A Greek or Romish priest 
•always stands here with a silver vase of holy incense in Ms hand, which he sprinkles 
over die pilgrims. The scene in the plate represents the grand procession of the three 
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orders aroiHid the sepulchre; on the right is the Armenian, on the left the Greek and 
the Romish dignitaries, whose trains are upheld by pages ; they are surrounded by their 
chief ecclesiastics. They sweep slowly along, blessing the admiring crowds, the nearest 
of whom received with joy some of the sacred flowers, which the priests give them from 
the bunches in their hands, and which they bear, even when withered, to their distant 
homes. The Armenians, who are the most wealthy, wear on this occasion the richest 
dresses: the robe and tiara of their patriarch is literally loaded with jewels. Nine times 
slowly round the tomb they march, bearing a number of silk flags of various colours, 
%vith scenes from the scripture represented on them, and chant as they move, glorying to 
to excel each other in splendour. 


SCENE AT THE VILLAGE OF BEIT-Y-ASS, NEAR SUADEAH. 

This romantic spot is in the range of mountains between Suadeah and Antioch ; it is 
near an estate of Mr. Barker, the consul, where he proposed to build a little villa : the 
situation commands, from various points, views of the valley of the Orontes and the 
plain of Suadeah : the traveller arrived in the evening, and well remembers how beautiful 
Antioch looked in the distance, its ruined towers climbing the hill behind. The lofty 
peak on the right is Mount Casius ; the village in the foreground, in its shroud of trees, 
is Beit-y-ass ; the ruin on the right is some remain of a church of the middle ages. 
The moonlight gave an extreme clearness to the outlines of Amanus and Casius, and 
covered the little silent grove and hamlet of Beit-y-ass : a group of Armenians was seated 
on the bank, enjoying the delicious freshness of the mountain air : the shepherd and his 
flock were yet on the pasture, where they often, in this climate, remain all night. The 
interior of the cottages was not tempting: they had not the cleanliness of many of the 
hamlets of Lebanon : a couch, or rude divan, was placed in the open air beside the home 
of the chief man, for the use of the traveller, who preferred the night air and the sky for 
a canopy, to the roof within. 


MONASTERY OF SANTA SABA. 

A more dreary situation than that of this remarkable monastery cannot be conceived : 
its walls, towers, and terraces are on the brink of precipices, at the bottom of which is 
the deflle through which the Kedron flowed into the Dead sea. So thick and lofty are 
its walls, and so massive its gates, that it frowns on its dizzy site like a dark and 
formidable hold of the feudal ages. Flights of steps, cut out of the rock, ascend jfrom 
terrace to terrace : the shadow of trees would here he a mercy, for the heat reflected 
from the Surrounding rocks is often insupportable : it beat upon our heads as we stood 
^ long time at the gate, knoeking vainly for admittance* One of the priests looked over^ 
high wall, and at first bade us be gone ; but, after a long parley, he came down, and 
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opened tlie gate; and Christian did not step into the Interpreter's house with more joy, 
when the fiery darts of Apollyon were behind him, than we felt, for the Arabs of this 
desert were not far from us, and they seldom spared the traveller or pilgrim. 

The church of this monastery is a very ancient one, and adorned hy the most gro- 
tesque figures of old male and female saints. In the middle of a small paved court is 
a dome, containing the tomb of the holy St. Saba; it is gilded and adorned in the 
usual tawdry manner of the Greeks. Hence we passed by a flight of steps into a small 
church hewn out of the rock; it formed one lofty and spacious apartment, in which 
divine service was sometimes performed by torchlight. A portion of the soil has been 
conveyed from beneath by the industiy of the recluses, who grow a variety of vegetables 
on the terraces for the use of the convent. About thirty monks of the Greek persuasion 
reside here ; they received us hospitably : in the evening we sat down with the superior 
in the convent parlour to supper ; his conversation was animated and intelligent, full of 
stories of the wilderness in which he lived, and of the Dead sea at a few hours’ distance. 
In the heart of so fearful and savage a scene, we were now not only in comfort, but in 
luxury : we felt this yet more when we ascended by flights of steps and passages to the 
summit of the convent, and entered two or three delicious little cells, which were 
carpeted and cushioned in the Oriental manner ; one of these was to be my chamber for 
the night. Could the world afford a more wild, sublime, and memorable home ? We sat 
down, and gazed on the deep glen of the Ivedron far beneath, the wilderness on every 
side, wdiere David fled from the pursuit of Saul, and the Dead sea and its sublime shores 
full in front, illumined by the setting sun. A narrow wooden tower, ascended by a flight 
of steps from the convent roof, overlooks the desert to a great distance. A monk every 
day looks from this watch-tower for many hours, far and near, to give notice of the 
approach of any of the wild Arabs, who come to the foot of the walls with loud menaces. 
A large quantity of cakes of bread is kept in the tower, and they are thrown out to the 
Arabs, who are then pacified, and take themselves off. The firing of their musketry, 
their wild cries, break sadly on the stillness of the monastery : could they force their 
way in, or scale the walls, there is little doubt of their putting many to death, and 
plundering all they could find. 

In a dark vaulted chamber far below, to which we descended at night with torches 
and through many passages, there is a fearful sight — three thousand skulls of those who 
died long ago, piled in several pyramids : we looked on them through the iron bars of 
the door, the glare of our torches fell on the ghastly heaps ; each face was turned toward 
us, each seemed, in the deep gloom and silence of the cavern, to tell a tale of helpless 
slaughter. The precipices on the opposite side of the glen ai'e full of caves, to which 
a great number of Christians retreated during one of the ancient persecutions ; they were 
slaughtered here by a body of soldiers sent for that purpose: the skulls of these martyrs 
were collected, and piled in pyramids in this place. The monastery of St. Saba is in 
the wilderness of Ziph, and a few hours’ distance from Jerusalem. It was founded by 
•this saint in the middle of the fourth century: at least, he built a chapel here, and the 
recluses who resorted to him built their cells ; and it has ever since been a religious 
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retreat of great fame. The first monastery is said to have been built In the reign of the 
emperor Justinian. St. Saba died when nearly a hundred years of age: feeling his end 
approach, he implored to be carried to his beloved retreat, that his bones might rest 
there; and here they have been preserved to this day. 

The glen of the river Kedron, on whose brink the monastery stands, is three or four 
hundred feet in depth: the channel is mostly dry. In the evening, when we walked on 
the battlements, several foxes were peaceably running about below. The passages, as 
well as the flights of steps, are hewn out of the precipice. One of the towers is about 
a hundred yards from the convent, and is on the extreme right of the plate. To live 
long in the heart of so sublime a solitude, is mournful: a visit of a few days is beautiful. 
When I retired to test in the little cell, whose window looked forth on the desert, the 
moon slowly rose, and her flood of light fell on the hills, the sands, the verdant dells, and 
ancient rocks of this wilderness, on battlement and tower, while the glen of the Kedron 
slept in a fearful gloom. On waking in the morning, the little crucifix and grinning 
skull on a table beside the bed, were the first objects that met the view. The service in 
the little church hewn out of the rock was very impressive, when the few torches mingled 
their glare with the faint daylight, and the voices of the fathers, chanting their hymns, 
broke on the silence of the desert. 


The fathers of this monastery are not severe ascetics, like those of Sinai : the use of 
meat, wine, &c. is permitted, and the stranger will not complain of the fare set before him : 
tolerable wine, excellent coffee, several dishes cooked in the Greek manner, with fruits. 
Their supplies are brought from the city. There is a cheerfulness about these recluses, 
who appear to be not only reconciled but attached to their situation : the air around 
their retreat is one of the healthiest in the world : they have many comforts within the 
walls, and the thoughts of many among them cleave still to the affairs and politics of 
Europe. There is no convent garden to exercise their industry, there being no place 
for one among the clifls and crags : on one of the terraces is a solitary palm, the only 
tree in the precincts, and it looks as strangely here as it would look within a cavern 
on the shore, or in the gloomy court of some vast prison : yet its slender form and leaves 


of vivid green are beautiful within the battlements, and up many a flight of steps. 
Many are the tales and traditions which prevail here concerning the Dead sea : men 
who pass their whole lives in its vicinity cannot fail to remember them. The superior 
told us, that he had heard some of the old Arabs of the desert say, that, when passing 
on their camels through its waters, whose shallowness in one part allowed them to enter 


distance, they came to a kind of causeway, whence they could see, the day boing 
my clear and bright, the fragments of walls buildings beneath, at the bottom. 
The; Jordan pours its tide into it, so in winter does the Kedron, and anciently the 
i&hdfe ; but there is no outlet to this vast lake, no issue that the eye of man can discern 
Bot a stream, not a rill passes from them. Some have supposed there is 
there is' a considerable suction by the sands at'the;ea^tern 
' '' -not - admit' of proof, and there seems ,tO"be slender^ 
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come to St Saha and lodge, on tfieir way to the Jordan: they are sometimes cut off 
by tin? Aiabs, who waylay them in the wilderness. The gloomy grots and caves ou the 
opposite precipices, w^hore many a saint of old retired from the world, are, some of them, 
alcove a imndred fet‘t above the glen: the pilgrims never lodge there, or feel at ease till 
the massive gates, secured with bands of iron, and the lofty towers, of immense strength, 
are placed between them and the enemy. 

LAKE OF I'lBERIAS, Oil SEA OF GALILEE, 

FROM. THE NORTHERN THEATRE OF OON KEIS. 

I his view is taken Irom an eminence towards the northern extremity of the lake, and 
at some (Ust.a!i(!(i from it. Tlie mountains on the opposite or eastern side are lofty, 
liarcg and preci]iitous : the wT^steru shore, where Tiberias stands, consists of gentle and 
verdant bills, divided !)y wild and romantic vales, down one or two of wiiich flows a 
mountain stream, ITns lake and its shores present, perhaps, the loveliest scene in 
Palestine: thma* are no groves of palm or olive, or sycamore, and few are the scattered 
trees on tluj 8lo})es or in the defiles. Yet it has a priuieval simplicity, a pastoral beauty, 
ti sohmni (Tthu, that are indelibly deligbtfuh Tiberias, its only towm, is now a heap of 
ruins, destroyed by the earthquake which levelled Safet and other places in the neigh- 
bourhood, Tlie house of the rich old Jew where we lodged, perished with the rest : he had 
come Ihu-o from Aleppo, where he was a wealthy merchant, and built this handsonie 
ill order that he might die at the lake of Galilee, in the bosom of bis beloved 
country. Tins roof, after the wretched homes on the way, was a bower of luxury: his 
beds were clean and soft. Ids table well supplied ; so singularly clean was the taste of 
the family, that the meat was always washed wdth soap before it was dressed. Every 
iimming nt an early hour w e heard the voice of the rabbi, who was one of his household, 
engaged in tlie Jewish worship with the family and servants. The waters bathed the walls 
of the liouse, on whose terraced roof it was beautiful to walk at night, and remember the 
lioiir when the lledeemcr walked on the surface of the weaves, through the storm and 
darkness, to save his disciples. The lake is fourteen miles long, and five or six broad ; 
its waters arc^ sweet and clear, and abound in excellent fish ; the species of the size and 
iolour of the grey mullet, is of a delicious flavour: there are a few boats here, for the 
fishermen still exercise their calling as in the times of old. There are hot baths not tar 
from the town, celebrated for their medieinal qualities, and resorted to by all ranks in 
I be country. Here the pasha of Acre was encamped wdth a retinue for this purpose; 
and Lady Hester Stanhope also, who bad taken up her residence in a mosque. There 
are a great many Jews in and around Tiberias: some of them were Polish and German, 
men of respectable appearance and well dressed, who had come here also to spend their 
"^iledine of life : we met them often ■walking along the shores, with the look of satis- 
tactiots and interest, like tlmfc with which an exile retunia to his home, and roams amidst 
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iuiig-loveil smnios. The air is in the sununor faint and o[)prossiV(* : Imt fhn lufty liills 
around oiliu* a puror atrnos])liong pariienlarly thn mountain on whoso suninii! siaiids the 
town of tho anoiout FaUhidia, whic'h was besiogiai t)\ lloloiornos, ami do!i\mHl 

by the boautiful Judilln This lofty bill, in its asraa'b deoli viti'-^ aiid p.jti'-iiiou of the 
town on its ro{‘ky crestj ariswiu’S exaeily t.o IIk^ dc'MU’ijh.ion in tfu? Apoon plia. 
excursions around the lake are tims ^‘veu tlm rid(? round the whoU^ eireiiit of its 
waters, cm the sides of the wild niouiitains opposite, and Ihronydi i,he plain nf th<‘ Jordan, 
their foot, is deeply interesting; rnaniy fragammts of ruins ami Inmses an^ nnet wide uhieh 
one cannot but imagine may be those of the ancient Ihhhsaida a, ml Capcnunuu. About 
two niiles above tlie lake, to the west, is shown the spot whioh tradiiion h;is proMuaeii 
as the mount of Invatitudes, where our Lord preaeiied his s<‘nnon : it is a gmdle Inh 
covered with grass : it rises gradually towards the raunmit, on wiiieln as well as du its 
side's, small masses of rock are scxittered. It. is a sweet spot vdnna' the shepheril 
and his floel; may lesi at noonday on its green pastures; and wiiere tlie (roAellew 
in die cool of the evening, may look on tiie slill w'aU'rs far l)eueath, on which llu' 
sun is shedding its last glory, and reniein]>er the words of life and irmmnlality iirst. prf»- 
claimed on this moLint, down whose slopes eacii accent could i)e dlsiiiu'lly heard: wliile 
the form of the lltHieemer, on the small gre<m suiumit, was heanlifulh/ visil)h' to every eye, 
ill each look, eaeii gesture, of mercy and love. He tween tliis and Ahhewias there, is n 
spot on the left, a green spot on agcuiie deeUvily, wliere, tradition sa\s, the live timuscnd 
were miraculously fed. Tiberias was built ]>y Herod the <J real, and named aftm* tim 
llomau emperor: it ivas the ancient seat of Jewish literal nre; amt tlien^ was, finwions 
to the eartln|aake, a college ot Jews iiere, whore several rabbins ivere engagedl in study- 
ing Hebrew folios; they occupied two large rooms, which were surromnh^d widi farnks, 
and said lln^y rgamt their time entirely hi studying dm scri])lures and commentaries 
thereon. 

No pari of the environs of this celehmied sixi delighted us more dinu the plain of 
Gennesaret, over wliich we passed a few da,ys after, Ihiviug traced ahnut two-thirds of 
the shore on the way lo Safet, this plain siuklenly opcruHl on the left, !t is one of the 
loveliest tracts in tlie whole land, caver.cd widi a rank wild verdtuan and watenal by a 
single stream, that issues from a largo pood in the middle of tin* plain. Holdly and 
beautifully the mountains enclosci! it on two of its sides: die .sun was restin*? rmfly on 
their decliviLies, and on the wide and silent area beneath, on which no trace of eulii- 
yatiou wiiH visible. This region was evidently the lavonrite residmiee, or place of visL 
tadoii, of tiie Hedeeraer, and here his steps eanie more frequenily than to any' other 
part of the land. Where the stream ihiishes its course in due ialu.s Is slili pointed out 
the site of one of those cities, of Capernaum, it is said, on whicli fbe curse fell It 
seems, to the traveller in Palestine, as if its lovtdiest scenes and places were the ehasen 
ones of the lledcemer, and that the Lord of heaven and earth evinced a preferaieig if it 
be permitted to say thus, for the beautiful in the land he so loved : the sea of Galilee|_ 
the plain of Oennesarct, Caperriamn, Nain, Sychem, Bethany, &c., tvere, more often 
than- any others, the places of Iris resort— and are pceuiiarlj^ favoured by nature. 
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Hum’o IB no B|)ot ill Palestine so delightful for the stranger’s residenee as tlie Sea of 
Clahlee; tiie .surrounding; scenery is on one side so savage and desolate, as to Le a fit 
region for tlie possessed with demons, lor the dwellors amid the tombs: on tiu? other, it 
is die pcaceiui and chosen scene of the glad sounds of the g’ospel. On ihe followixig 
inorniug, ore the siin had rl&'en, w(; pursued our way through a terrilor}' uurdimed ly a 
singk! shrid) or blade of verdure: where, for many leagues, no trace of a hahitatiDii Atas 
A’isihlic its savageness struck ns the more forcibly, after the beautiful plain ofGeii» 
nesjirei we had so lately left Put tlie path grew more exeifing as we draw nearer the 
numiiiaiiis oi (Jilhoa: tliere Avas a solitary grandeur and stern sublimity in Ihe scene, on 
Avhich the traveller c.ould not help pausing to gaze, even had it waked no vivid asso- 
ciations of the times of old. Utter solitude was on every side : the mounlaias were 
broken in some parts into naked precipices and pointed summits: they were not 
dweUing-phua^s for man, save for the wandering shepherd, whose searcli for pasturage 
must often iiave b<}en vain. Amidst these solitudes Avas fought the battle in which Saul 
and his houh Averc slain; and the curse of David on the fatal scene seems to have been 
iuHilled, tlmt there might be no rain or dew on the mountains of Gilboa, where tlie 
shiidd of the mighly was vilely cast awayd’ 


ENTllANCE TO THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


llie anxious hope of the traveller to behold the place of the Sepulchre, urges him. 
ihitlier without delay, even Aviiliin tlie fcAv hours after he has entered Jerusalem, in 
this he is not wise, ami sliould rather Avait till the first tumultuous feelings aia? caliiiid, 
till curiosity lia.s fastened on other and minor objects — -on hill, vale, and precipice 
around. Let him wait till Jerusalem has grown, in some measure, familiar to his eye, — 
till lie lias seen the sun rise and set on her Avastc and ruinous places, on her memorials of 
unutferablo glory and despair ; wiiore the hand of the Lord was visible in alternate 
vengeance and love. He who Avould wish bis visit to the Sepulchre to be indelible, like 
a BAveet and appealing voice, heard at times through his future life, should come there 
at rnidtiigiit, Avith the spirit of the Avorld hushed within him, and even its memories 
yielded to the memory of his Lord. If he desires a communion of Avorship, to weep with 
tlieiii that weep, let him join, at morn, noon, or eve, the bands of pilgrims, and kneel 
amidst a multitude of the repentant and redeemed. But if be would be alone on Calvary — 
and earth has no loneliness so purifying and sublime— let him be there when the city is 
buried in sleep, and there Is no Avitness near. 

Jliis mlifice, of vast <iimensioiis, massive, and with little claim to architectural 
beauty, is surmiiunted by two lofty domes, and is believed to contain not only the Holy 
Sepulchre, but many other memorable places. It likewise encloses separate places of 
"worsliip for several denominations of Christians, and numerous cells for devotees ; many 
of whom confine themselves for longer or shorter periods Avithm the sacred walls, 
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sistency in this, as the stables in the East are now often formed in the same way, 
beneath the surface. Its present appearance is that of a grotto, as it is hewn out of a 
rock, the sides of which, however, are concealed by silk curtains : the roof is as nature 
made it, and the fioor paved with fine marble. A rich altar, where the lamps continually 
burn, is erected over the place where Christ was born: and the very spot is marked by 
a large silver star. The glory, of marble and jasper, around the silver star, has a Latin 
inscription : In this spot Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary.” Alone, in the 

stillness of evening, in this indelible scene, what memories steal upon the thoughts ! what 
immortal hopes ! — hut for the event in this simple and rock-hewn grotto, how dark would 
have been our way, how despairing its close ! These dim cold walls are ineflably dear : 
why have they covered them with silk, and the floor with marble? better have them as 
when the shepherds fi.rst beheld the Lord — simple and rude, as the roof still remains* — 
memorial of that exquisite lowdiness of spirit, that ever loved the poor and gentle things 
of this world, better than the rich and mighty. During our second visit to this spot, 
we w^ere alone: no voice or footstep broke on its stillness; the monks were either 
absorbed in sleep or in their devotions, and knew not of our being there : the rich lamps, 
ever burning, alone threw their light around. The stillness, the gloom, the light dimly 
falling on the dark and rocky roof, made it seem to the fancy like the burial, rather 
than the birth-place, of Him who took from death its unutterable sorrow, and gave 
immortality and glory to the lost. 

At Christmas, ere the morn is breaking, how affecting is the service in Bethlehem ! 
Some of the Christians repair to the very field where the shepherds watched their flocks, 
and there, beneath the two ancient trees, as the sun is rising, it is beautiful to sit and 
look at the hill of Engedi and the tomb of Rachel ! The only stream visible, flows down 
the vale from the fountain of Bethlehem, of which David longed to drink; it is to this 
day a pure deep fountain of delicious water, at the foot of the hilL 
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MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


This hill is very near to Jerusalem, from which it is separated by the narrow vale 
of Jehoshaphat : its sides are thinly sprinkled with olive trees : it has no corn-fields or 
rich pastures : the grey rocks at its base look dim with age : no stream breaks down its 
wild slopes. There is an inexpressible charm about this hill : it is more interesting, 
thus forsaken, than if the hamlet or the harvest covered it : its every path and lonely 
place is full of indelible remembrances. The steps of the Redeemer often came 
here : it was his favourite place of resort from the city. On its declivity he wept over 
Jerusalem, and uttered the prediction of its ruin, as he beheld it at his feet. As you 
stand on the descent of Olivet, the walls, the towers, the houses of the sacred city, are 
distinctly visible, as if you were in their midst. From hence Titus and his army could 
almost look into the very streets and sacred places, which they were soon to destroy 
utterly. David fled this way from his son Absalom, after he had sent back the ark of 
God, and his armed men, and those who were helpless, had passed on before him. And 
David went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept as he went up, and had his head 
covered, and he went barefoot ; and all the people that was with him covered every man 
his head, and they went up, weeping as they w^ent up.” Tradition still points out the 
spot where our Lord stood, when he mourned for the last time over Jerusalem : there is 
a noble perspective from it on every side. It is about a third part of the descent from 
the summit. One day v/e wandered to the village of Lazarea, situated on the southern 
foot of the Mount of Olives, opposite the city. It was a wretched village of mud-built 
cottages: some of the abodes were excavated from the hill: it was a sultry day, without 
the faintest breeze. The place was shadowiess, and the sun’s rays fell scorching on 
the wretched hamlet, out of whose holes and cavernous places, many a shaggy head and 
half-naked figure was protruded, to gaze on the stranger. This was the site of the 
ancient gardens and palaces which Solomon built and laid out for his many wives and 
mistresses. Here also he built the high places of the various gods of these women. 
While we stood here, and looked on the sad scene, it was scarcely possible to imagine 
that palaces of beauty, chambers of luxury, groves and altars, once covered it Surely 
the curse has fallen heavily, and the earth is withered because of the sins of the people. 
Not a blade of grass grew on the parched soil : neither the footstep of the pilgrim, the 
merchant, or the pedlar, wandered here. The people were Arabs, and seemed to live 
in extreme wretchedness. The tinkling of the camel-bell, from the caravan approaching 
the gates, was sometimes heard : the beautiful rill of Siloam was seen to break down 
the descent of Sion, opposite. A more stern mockery of human grandeur could not be, 
than the sight of these squalid beings, crouching in their dismal homes, in the very 
'^places of Solomon’s glory and apostacy, where the cedar was as the sycamore trees for 
abundance, and the silver as the stones.” 


y 
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The palm-groves are gone from Olivet, so is the cedar, the sycamore, and the fig-tree : 
the olive is the only tree in its bosom. In some parts of the Mount there are bold 
declivities ; but its general character is gentle, undulating, and easy of passage. A love- 
lier, a wilder walk cannot be imagined, than one of the paths that leads over it. Not 
the sublimer heights of Lebanon, the more rich and soothing landscapes of Carmel, the 
bold and graceful front of Tabor — so affect the imagination, and bring up the immortal 
visions of the past, as the forsaken breast of Olivet. During the feast of Easter, crowds 
of pilgrims are seen passing along its declivities, and their hymn of devotion is some- 
times beard at evening, breaking on its solitudes. The building on the top of the 
mountain is a small Christian church, where divine service is performed dining this 
festival. At a short distance is the impression of a foot in the rock, which has been 
shown, for ages, as the last footstep on earth of our Lord at his ascension. Our faith 
was not strong enough to admit of its identity, yet it was the object of the veneration, tears, 
and kisses of every pilgrim, whose superstition never distinguished between the creations 
of the priesthood, and the last memorials of mercy. The number of objects presented 
to the eager belief of the pilgrims, is very great, and often very absurd ; the tears shed 
by St. Peter, are said still to be kept in a bottle, and to be exhibited to the delighted 
eyes of the more favoured : the spot of the withered fig-tree, the house of Dives, the 
very hall of Pilate, are among these relies. Often, in passing through the narrow streets, 
we were stopped by the guide, to point out some particular spot, till we refused to hear 
any mere priestly inventions. 

A poor Servian and his wife travelled a little way with us; they had come from 
their own country to visit Jerusalem ; so great was his joy at all he saw, that he gave 
forty pounds to the monks. Better that he had kept his money; for on their retimi they 
fell into troubles, began to quarrel, and the wife upbraided her husband for coming so 
weary a journey. 

How beautiful is it to turn from these fables to the free, the wild, the indelible 
aspect of nature I the valley, rock, and river are still unchanged : the curse that swept 
away the labours and the homes of prince and peasant, the temple and altar — has left 
unchanged the places where the prophet and the apostle wandered, and the Redeemer 
retired to pray for the world he came to save : — on the silent plain, the solitary moun- 
tain, and the untrodden shore, every footstep of the Christian is full of an everlasting 
interest : voices of mercy and salvation seem to come in the desert breeze, and deeds of 
immortality to start afresh from the withered earth, so long forsaken. The spot in the 
plate, directly in front, below the tower at the foot of the hill, is the garden of Goth- 
semane ; its eight large and very ancient olive-trees are seen standing alone : a low fence 
separates it from the road. This place is justly shown as the scene of our Lord’s agony 
the night before his crucifixion, both from the circumstance of the name it still retains, 
and its situation with regard to the city. The sceptic has never presumed to doubt the 
identity of this memorable spot, whose situation is one of the most solemn, and, it may be 
said, romantic, that can be conceived. Above, are the heights of Olivet; on the righif 
and left, is the vale of Jehoshaphat ; and directly in front, are the gloomy, walls of Jeru- 
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Salem, covering the crest of Mount Zion, and sweeping their hoary battlements and 
towers above the vale, till lost to the sight as they wind above the descent of Hinnom. 
Few are the passengers on the road beside the garden, fewer still are the feet that enter 
its sacred precincts : evening is the hour at which to be here, when the sounds from the 
city are hushed, when its gates are soon to close, as the sun’s last rays are on the dome 
of the Mosque of Omar, and the crest of Olivet: to be here alone, will never be for- 
gotten in after life : not a breeze is in the oiive-trees, whose mass of foliage spreads a 
deep gloom around : they are of immense size. Then, as evening is falling fast, rises 
to the memory that night and hour, when in this very spot the Redeemer was betrayed and 
forsaken by all, even by the loved disciple. Save Calvary and its more ineffable interest, 
this lonely garden is the most awful and endeared scene the world contains : the Passion 
was suffered here in its deep retreat, in the gloom of its aged trees, which perished with 
the city : a few grey rocks are at its extremity, to which, tradition says, the disciples 
retired and fell asleep, wearied with sorrow and apprehension. This garden w^as a 
loved place of retirement with the Redeemer; the betrayer knew that he frequently 
went there, perhaps to be alone, and at evening; for he led the band of soldiers imme- 
diately to the spot. 

The low building on the left, not far from the garden, is the tomb of the Yirgin 
Mary : it is a cave or grotto, hewm with great pains and skill out of the rock : the 
descent to it is by a flight of fifty marble steps, each of which is twenty feet wide. 
This is the largest of all the sepulchres around Jerusalem, and was, no doubt, hewn out 
and used by the ancient Jews as the home of some illustrious dead ; the labour and 
taste bestowed in this noble excavation, were ingeniously put to a more venerated use 
by the early Christians, or rather by the priesthood, who assumed this to be the burial- 
place of Mary, who, it is understood, neither died nor was buried in Palestine, but retired 
with St. John to Ephesus. The interior of this sepulchre is lofty, with altars richly 
adorned, and a dome. At this time it was nearly filled rvith pilgrims, whose forms were 
half shrouded and half revealed, by the clouds of incense that floated around: the 
silver lamps mingled their light with the beams of the rising sun, wRich struggled redly 
into the dim and spacious tomb. It was very early in the morning, and we had left the 
city at this hour, in order to be present at a solemn ceremonial here : many priests were 
busily occupied in the services of the' altar, in chanting, &c.: the pilgrims continued to 
arrive with earnest and impatient looks, the staff in their hands, the scalloped hat, the 
sandals on their feet, the girdle round the waist; once only in their life could such a 
pilgrimage be performed, and they felt they could not see too much of the sacred places, 
and could not afford to waste a moment of time, in the scenes they had so desired, and 
had suffered so much, to behold. It was a pitiable scene, of misplaced devotion, of 
feelings of adoration and sympathy, that should have been reserved for holier memo- 
rials : some of the Fathers who ministered were not fax*, perhaps, from this opinion : 
two or three were quite inattentive, took snuff, and chatted about politics, while 
tears were flowing, and groans heaving, by the devotees around. The odours' and 
the chanting, the crowd and the closeness of the air, atdength grew oppressive^ and 
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we left the grotto, a noble monument, like many others of the same class, to the bold- 
ness of design, and patience of labour, of the ancient Jews : the fresh air of the hills 
and vales was \velcome ; so "was their deep silence and solitude, only broken now and 
then by the passing on of some votary to the sepulchre. A dollar was paid for admis- 
sion, and the sum of money received on this occasion could not he small i the richer 
men, merchants and gentlemen, among the pilgrims, often make handsome presents, 
such as one, or several hundred pounds, to the Order to which they belong, Armenian, 
Romish, or Greek ; the former has the wealthiest members. 


VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT, AND BROOK KEDRON. 


This celebrated vale separates the hill of Zion, on which the city stands, from that 
of Olivet: it is not so naiTOw or unpicturesque as the plate represents it; but is in 
its aspect, separate tom its memorable localities, an interesting and romantic glen. 
It is a pity that no stream breaks through its narrow bosom : it wants the sight and 
sound of flowing w^aters : was the dry bed of the Kedron filled as of old, it would here be a 
blest and welcome object. The distant hill in front, to which the valley leads, is called 
the Mount of Judgment, where the palace of Caiaphas stood. This is a broad and 
unsightly hill, yet it is the loftiest around Jerusalem. On its declivity is the Aceldama, 
or field of blood, where Judas destroyed himselti and was buried. This is a melancholy 
spot, shunned by the neighbouring people, as well as the wayfaring man. A little for- 
saken chapel now stands on the spot: no gi’ass grows around, no herb or wild flower. 
The shepherd and his flock do not wander near : it seems still to be regarded as an 
accursed place; and this belief is augmented and perpetuated by its di'eary and 
desolate aspect. The deep bed of the Kedron is seen on the left in the plate, and 
passes straight through the vale, and thence on through the wilderness of St. Saba, till 
it is lost in the Dead sea. Its bed is several feet in depth, and the idea of the soft- 
flowing Kedron” recurs to the traveller, as he looks down on its withered bosom, and 
longs to hear it murmur to his sense, as it often did to his fancy when at home. During 
the winter, and the rainy season, there is water in its bed, but in a poor and partial 
stream. A bridge leads over it, of ancient structure, near, to the spot where now stands 
the tomb of Mary. The bold declivity on the right is Mount Sion ; this may be said to 
be one of its steepest parts; it is thinly sprinkled with olive and other trees: the 
path that leads up its side, along which the passengers are going, enters the city at the 
gate of St. Stephen, About a third part of the way down the descent on the right, is 
shown the very spot where the first martyr was slain: « And they stoned Stephen, and 
the witnesses laid their clothes at a young man^s feet, whose name was Saul; and he 
cried with a loud voice, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit, lay not this sin to their charge 
The walls of Jerusalem are seen on the right, sweeping round the summit of Mount 
Sion : they are lofty, strong, and massive ; their appearance, as beheld from beneath, is 
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gloomy and imposing. They stand in this part on the %'ery brink of the descent. It 
occupies above forty minutes to walk round them on the outside, which gives a circum- 
ference of three miles. The sides of Mount Sion are less steep where they rise over 
the Valley of Hinnom, which joins that of Jehoshaphat on the extreme right, beyond 
the pillar of Absalom, which is seen in the middle of the plate. Here its slopes are 
covered with corn-fields and with grass, and look rich and smiling, like a little oasis in 
the neglected soil around the city. Here is shown the scene of the last supper of our 
Lord and his disciples, a poor attempt of the fathers : the identity of such a chamber 
can exist only in the credulity of the believer. Of similar pretensions is the tomb of 
Solomon, near this spot These places of pretended sanctity are unheeded and for- 
gotten, the moment the eye rests on the fountain of Siloam just below; it breaks out 
of a rock in the side of Sion, and falls into an open and rock-hewn excavation, to which 
a flight of ancient stone steps descends. This bason was hewn thousands of years ago ; 
the pool into which the fountain descends, is deep and clear as crystal : its waters are as 
sweet, as full, and as beautifully clear now, as in the days of our Lord. It is a luxury 
to sit on the grass that grows on the bank above, and look down on this celebrated 
water, the most useful, as well as healthful, in the whole neighbourhood — and follow its 
rapid stream as it gushes down the side of Zion ; and thence into the valley beneath, that 
passes on to the wilderness. There is no water so much esteemed as that of Siloam ; to 
which the women of the city come daily wdth their pitchers, for when the other waters 
in the city are scanty and turbid, the current of Siloam is still fresh and everlasting. 
One day, that we wandered here, we found a group seated pensively beside the water, as 
if wearied with their journey ; it consisted of one fine old man, wfiose hair and beard 
were white, and two young and handsome men. They were Jews, and were gazing on 
the scene around; the open Sepulchres of Himiom were beneath their feet, the field of 
blood, and the ruins of the palace of the high-priest who condemned the Innocent, 
were on the opposite hill : directly behind them were the gloomy walls of the devoted 
city — and in the dark glen below, their forefathers made their children pass through 
the fire, and offer sacrifices to Moloch. Could there be a more awful and appealing 
assemblage of objects? was there not in each a warning voice of the past? It is 
impossible to behold a Jew wandering among the places of his ancient pride and powder, 
his fields of battle or of miracle, the staff in his hand, the beard sweeping his breast, 
the tear perhaps on his cheek, without feeling a sympathy for his fate. 

The Valley of Jehoshaphat is broken finely by grey hrid aged rocks, on wdiich a few 
olive-trees cast a thin shadow : at every step you seem to move over the ashes of those 
whose names and deeds are interwmven with our earliest memories, wdth our dearest 
hopes. The prophet, the apostle, the prince of Judah, have sealed this vale with their 
blood, or slept here when their warfare was accomplished. The sepulchres hewn out 
of the surrounding rocks, are uninjured by time t they are massive, and of grand and 
imposing aspect. The erection, or rather the formation of the sepulchre of Absiilomj 
was efiected by cutting it from the solid rock. At first sight it seems to be erected by 
an architect, and adorned with columns which appear to support the edifice, of which 
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they are, in fact, integral parts; the whole of this tomb, as well as that of Zachariah, 
being of one entire mass of stone. The sound of the muezzin’s voice, calling the 
Mahometans to prayers from the minaret of the Mosque of Omar, comes distinctly and 
sadly down this vale, and dies away among its rocks and lonely places : it is wildly at 
variance with each hope and remembrance, and the passenger cannot help wishing that 
the hour were come, when the worship of the false prophet shall be driven from the land. 
This hour may not be far distant : for who could have believed it possible that a Christian 
church should be built on Mount Zion, close to the sacred city; yet its walls and 
roof will soon proudly rise there. It will be a noble and spacious building : the plan 
is already published; the entrance has a long and lofty corridor on each side, whose 
shade affords a cool walk. The sum for its erection is now raising in England and 
abroad, by general contribution : and it is expected that in another year this fine 
edifice will be finished. Strange will be its appearance on Zion, sweet and exulting 
the hymns of praise, the words of victory in the lledeemer’s name, heard here for 
the first time for twelve Iniiidred years. The principal object of this church is to 
promote the conversion of the Jews; and to provide an established w'orship for the 
converts. And to the Christians who come cither for business or pleasure to the city, 
it will be a high privilege to leave the wails of Jerusalem, and to share in its ser- 
vices, and listen to the pure accents of life and truth. The hopes of the supporters 
of the admirable design are, perhaps, too sanguine : it is a hard thing to persuade a Jew 
to forsake the faith of his fathers : and, in the Holy Land, where he is surrounded by 
the memorials and testimonies to the truth of the Messiah, it is yet more difficult than 
in Europe — because he is taught from his childhood to regard these localities with 
utter scorn and disbelief, and bis heart is thus the more steeled against the reception of 
Christianity. Yet we cannot but believe and hope that the time will come, when he 
shall bow" down at the altar of his Redeemer, and lead his children to Calvary with tears 
of joy. 


BETHANY. 


The distance from Jerusalem to Bethany is about two miles. It is a beautiful walk, 
and leads over the summit of 'Olivet; then, by a short and gentle descent, to the village. 
It Is a small hamlet, the families in its fiat-roofed cottages are as far removed from 
competence, as from poverty: the soil around the village is wild and rocky, thinly 
sprinkled with trees; a stream of clear water issues from an adjacent fountain, to 
which the young women of the village repair with their long-necked stone pitchers, 
such as we had seen them bear in Cana of Galilee, of the same form, doubtless, as those 
used at the marriage feast, where our Lord turned the water into wine. 

rhe ruins of the house of Lazarus are still shown here. Within and around 
grey walls the tall grass and the wild flower grow rank. I plucked a heautifal crimson 
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ilo^^'er fi’om the ruins, to preserve as a memorial of the family of Bethany, to -vt’hose 
simple and affecting history we are indebted for the sublimest passages of mercy and 
hope* It was a calm, but not a sultry day; the sun was partly clouded — a fresli 
breeze came from the heights around Bethany. The aspect of the village is so hushed 
and peaceful, and the prospect it commands is splendid and extensive: at a few 
hours’ distance is seen the Dead sea, its waters gleaming with a deadly glare, and the 
Jordan rushing through the valley, to be lost in its dark gulf* Lofty mountains of sterile 
grandeur bound the prospect in this direction on the right and left. More near, and on 
every side, are bleak and wild hills, with few marks of cultivation. 

The Tomb of Lazarus is on the right of the road that leads through the village : it 
is hewn out of the rock ; you stoop a little at its dark entrance, and, descending several 
stone steps, find yourself on the floor of the se|ialchrc, in the middle of which is hewn 
the grave, of the size of a man’s body, wLero Lazarus was laid. An instant belief of the 
identity of this celebrated tomb is fell by the traveller; it so fully agrees with the 
description of the Evangelist. It appears that the group of our Lord and his followers 
must have stood, not at the entrance, but at the bottom of the sepulchre, around the 
resting-place of the dead, who, when the w’ords were uttered, “ Lazarus, come forth !” 
must have raised himself, and stood up in the grave, which is about three feet deep, in 
the midst of the spectators who stood around. The idea of some commentators, that 
he descended from the sepulchre, which was hewn in the rock above the ground, cannot 
be correct, or consistent with the locality of the place. 

While at Jerusalem, we were invited to join the procession of pilgrims and monks to 
the tomb of Lazarus: it set out about two in the morning, while it wUvS yet dark; almost 
every one carried a lighted torch, or taper. The procession, leaving the Franciscan 
convent, passed out of the gate of St. Stephen, descended the Hill of Sion, and crossed 
the brook Kedron. It was a solemn and impressive pageant : at each sacred place they 
paused, and sang a hymn suited to the scene. The Glen of Jelioslitiphat was dark and 
silent — the walls of the city on the brink of the hill above looked dim and vast in the 
faint starlight. The procession then wound up the side of the Mount of Olives, on 
whose rocks and trees the glare of the torches flashed as they slowly moved along^ 
Again they stopped on the summit of the hill — a strange and solitary group at such an 
hour ; a fine subject for the painter — the pilgrim, with his pale and excited features, — 
the priest in his vestments, — the lights they bore breaking on the gloom of night, — the 
various attitudes of those that held them. Then they passed to Bethany, entered the 
sepulchre, and descending the ancient stone steps, filled the little area beneath : all stood 
silent for a time ; the place where the dead lay -was at their feet, and they circled densely 
around it : the tapers threw their glare on the roof and sides of the grotto, and on the 
grave beneath. The people of Bethany were buried in sleep: each home was silent: 
not a light was seen in the windows, or a voice heard in the hamlet. Suddenly from the 
pilgrims and the priests broke a solemn strain : its effect, as it rose on the stillness of 
the night, was very fine: they sung, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
*thy victory?” When they left the sepulchre, the day was already breaking. 
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!bir6xt to C(ilva.ry End GothscmiSLiiG, there is no spot in Pailestme so endesred to tlio 
Christian as Bethany: beneath the roof of Mary and her brother, bow many thoughts 
and feelings are gathered, that shall live for ever. Amid the ruins of their home, if tra- 
dition has not erred, it is beautiful to rest awhile, and remember the past. Did these 
grey walls, this grass-grown floor, so often receive the Redeemer, when he paused from 
his toils, and sat amidst the circle he loved, and spoke of immortality and glory ? And 
here the brother died, amidst the tears of his sisters, hoping to the last that their Lord 
would come and take the prey from death. Not far distant, on the slope of the hill, 
as he drew near the village, was the spot where Martha met him, and fell at his feet, 
« If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died;” and while he gazed on her sorrow, 
he uttered the words, the most memorable and sublime ever uttered to woman or to 
man, — I am the resurrection and the life : he that belleveth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: And whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.*' 


SYNAGOGUE OF THE JEWS AT JERUSALEM, 


Not the dragons and satyrs of the prophet, taking their rest amid the ruins of 
Babylon, could be a more humbling proof of the change that human glory, coupled 
with crime, must undergo — than the present condition of Israel in their ancient city. 
When met with in the streets and public places, they mostly present a picture of poverty 
and dejection, as well as recklessness of heart, veiled to every proof that their law and 
traditions are passed away for ever. In the interior of their dwellings, however, this 
subdued deportment is in a good measure laid aside ; there is comfort, and often luxury, 
in their homes ; and if the stranger is well introduced, he is sure of a kind reception in 
their families, whose women do not scruple to unveil their faces. ' Many of the Jewesses 
are remarkably handsome : they have the large dark eye, fair or clear complexion, and 
raven hair, which have been their characteristics in every land, ever since Hebrew 
beauty w'as celebrated in the times of the patriarchs and kings. The features of the 
men are less strongly marked than those of Europe with the distinguishing traits of the 
Jew, and are very often mildly and delicately moulded. One day, a handsome young 
man, in whose fair Grecian countenance it was difficult to discover any trace of the 
Israelite, besought me eaimestly to buy some of the contents of his box, in which, amidst 
silks and spices, were stones from the Dead sea, and fragments of rock struck off from 
some of the famous spots around the city. His earnestness amused me much : it 
looked like the blending of both dispensations with the pleasant things for the senses : 
a true Hebrew, any thing to turn a penny ; he would have sworn, for the sake of a few 
piastres, to the identity of every bit of stone in his collection, 

^ The part of Jerusalem in which the Synagogue is situated, is the most miserable in 
this silent city, where the stranger often loses Hs way in the winding and crooked lanes,r 
for want of some land-mark to direct his steps. There 'is one mark, However," that 
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cannot be inistaken ; its vicinity is distinctly perceived at some minutes' distance, namely, 
the quarter tenanted by the Jews. The prophet Mohammed says, that the most delicious 
odours and perfumes await the believer in a future state : the latter could not do better, 
when dying, if he wished to enjoy the contrast exquisitely, than desire to be brought to 
the Jewish quarter. The senses are fearfully assailed : every breath of air is loaded with 
unhallowed scents, from coffee-houses, eating-houses, mechanics' shops, and a thousand 
nameless domiciles : and glad is the stranger to make all haste away. 

The Bazaar, at no great distance from the gate of St. Stephen, was sometimes 
an interesting lounge : it was dirty, low, and dimly lighted : it was the centre, however, 
of the trade and manufactures of the city : silks, &c. from Damascus, cottons from Egypt, 
spices, and articles of fancy and taste, from many parts of the East: vegetables and fruit; 
fine cauliflowers as could be seen in Covent-garden market, which we had every day at 
our table ; grapes and oranges. The Turk was calmly seated here in his little recess, his 
feet covered with soft slippers, waiting with the utmost nonchalance for a stray customer, 
and looking as if he felt that he was lord of the ascendant here. The Jew, in his little 
shop near by, stood bolt-upright, his quick eye thrown on every passer-by, and Mammoti 
looking out from every line and wrinkle of his face. Obsequious civility marked his deport- 
ment, and his yellow turban, the badge of his race, was bowed lowly to his customers* 

Here, in his Synagogue, the Jew can feel that he has a faith, a country, of surpassh^, 
though faded power and renown. — The oppressor enters not herer Israel is alone 
his undying recollections and stern bigotry : the face may be pallid, the form bowed, 
the rod of the oppressor may have entered into the soul ; but there is a lofty pride 
eye, with a scorn of every other belief. This is a solemn ceremonial; their 
vestments are put on; for there are many wealthy and influential men in the city: 
the love of gain is perhaps forgotten, while the memory flies to the illustrious 
their history, and hope still cleaves to the coming Messiah. So rooted is this conticti€^:'|:| 
that some of the chief supporters of the Jewish Mission, and their great Missionary 
Rev. Mr. Wolff, have finally adopted it also ; the latter preached to his 
wherever he went, that the Messias would come, and that shortly, as the RulerM j | 
people on earth, in resistless power, glory, and blessedness. — One of the mqst 
sights in Jerusalem, is the going forth of Israel from the gates, men, « $■ 

dren, to sit OU' the earth without the walls, to mourn beside the graves of 
If it be consoling that the ashes of those we revere and love, should he ? 

peculiar care and mercy — bitter must be the feelings of the Jew; no n^;onumen|;,^-^^te 
memorial of pride or tenderness, tells where the rich, the holy, the honoured of thw^t^e | 
sleep ; a rude stone, stuck in the bare side of Zion, where the foot of the Turki the;GiS4J5* ‘ ^ 
the Arab tramples, as he passes carelessly by, alone marks the resting-places , I 

fallen people, on the descent of what was once their haughty mountain of God. ; ; ; 

The seed sowm in Jerusalem by the Missionary has not ail perished ; the minis 
many of his countrymen were moved hy his appeals : this remarkable man again ; ' 

f?om Abyssinia to England; giving rest to the sole of his foot for a season; to.d 
his wanderings were suspended. The secret of his success was the enthusiasm j 
which he cast all the energies of mind and body on one point— the conversion of his 
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trymen. A few weeks after his return, he baptized in the Episcopal Jews’ chapel in 
London his own brother, whom he had not seen for twenty years, and who once cursed 
him for believing in Christ. The account of his various and exciting travels and 
labours, from the year 1827 to 1831, when Lady Georgiana Wolff went with him to the 
Greek islands, Egypt, Cyprus, and Jerusalem, also contains his wanderings alone to 
1838, through many lands, as far as Ax.uTn in Abyssinia: his researches among the lost 
ten tribes, among the Wahabites, Rechabites, and children of Hobab : bis adventures 
with Pirates, &c. &c. No man living has travelled so much or so rapidly : he bore 
without a murmur, the heat and toil of the way, in the character of a slave, in the heart 
of Africa : and his perils and preservations have been so manifold, that his hope never 
perished — his warfare never ended. Vide Vol. ii. p. 70, 71. 


JERUSALEM FROM THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. 

This view is the most entire that can be given of the city ; in which it seems to lie, 
as on an inclined plane, many of its remarkable places distinctly visible. The ancient 
Temple of the Jews stood where the great Mosque of Omar is now seen, in the middle 
of the plate, close to the southern wall. This eminence, anciently loftier than at present, 
its crest having been levelled — presented a peculiarly noble and commanding site for 
the Temple of the Lord : it met the eye in every direction, even from afar as well as 
from every hill and vale in the neighbourhood. Even now, in its fallen state, tliere is a 
singular charm in this situation ; the sun seems to fall on its eoiTidors, trees, and courts 
with a full yet softened glory, and there is rest and shade within its enclosure — wliilo the 
stranger, gazing on it from the hills around, is tempted to wish for the shadow of a 
cloud passing by.” There is a sublimity in the intense silence of the retreats around 
Jerusalem: no fall of the distant surge or stream: no passing of the winds through the 
trees : no chariot-wheels moving onward, or voices in the air. 

One morning, while the air was yet fresh and cool, we took advantage of it, to bend 
our way, at random, and without a guide, through some of the more imtenanted parts of the 
city. It is diMcult to find a place that contains so many inhabitants and dwellings within 
so small a compass as Jerusalem ; they seem to cling with tenacity, and with some of their 
ancient fondness, to the very brink of the declivities on every side : certainly, as in former 
times, the utmost use is made of every inch of ground, and nature has been very niggard 
in this respect Ascending from the labyrinth of narrow streets, up a gentle acclivity, 
we found that the summit commanded a singular view of the interior of the eity, arai<!st 
which appeared more ruinous and desolate spots than one could have previously imagined. 
Directly in front was a large reservoir of water, supplied from the aneient cisterns, 
several miles distant. Steps led down the sides of this reservoir to the water, which 
forms now, as it did in past time, a chief resource of the surrounding inhabitants during 
the dry weather ; and was, no doubt, one of those ancient pools so frequently alluded to 
in Scripture. It was thickly inclosed by dwellings on every side, and shut out from 
view, except from the immediate vicinity, and was evidently hewn out of the rock. 
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All around the acclivity, the soil was so thickly covered with tali shrubs and wild 
verdure, that it was a little difficult to make one’s way : the prickly-pear was the most 
frequent. This fruit seemed to fatten on the desolate soil, that was seldom trodden by 
any foot, and was composed partly of piles and fragments of ruined habitations, that 
had stood and fallen here ages ago. The flat terraced roofs of the city, the domes and 
minarets of the mosques, blended with the cupolas of the churches, came into view from 
this ruinous eminence, where the traveller might well sit for hours, and muse on the 
strange and various picture at his feet. There, to the east, stood the palace of Herod; 
and amidst the gardens and palm-trees, the home of the beautiful Mariamne : close to the 
forsaken spot where it stood, is now a mosque, and that mosque is built on the ruins of a 
Christian church. To the left, on the site of the tall and strong tower built by the 
Crusaders, and now garrisoned by the Turks, stood the palace of the king of Israel. 

Each solitary place around was once trodden or dwelt in by a prince or a prophet, 
and alike echoed to the splendid predictions of future glory, or the warnings of unutterable 
woe. There is not a single guilty and fatal passion or deed that man can know, but 
what is told of by these poor remains. There is no place where both worlds seem to be 
so blended together, or rather where the veil of the present one is so drawn aside, as amidst 
the ruins of Jerusalem. The voice of the angel of the Apocalypse, who stood on the 
ocean and the shore, and told that Time should he no longer, could hardly thrill through 
the excited fancy more than the wail of a lost nation, that seems to come forth from the 
sepulchres and desolate places of the City of God, and tells of this world sacrificed, and 
eternal glory cast away. 

A scarcity of water was often experienced in Jerusalem, in ancient times ; a plentiful 
supply of it was always considered a blessing by the inhabitants ; and it is mentioned 
among the most paeritorious actions of their kings, when they obtained an additional 
spring or cistern ; thus it is commemorated, that Hezekiah stopped the watercourse of 
Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side of the City of David. And the 
rest of his acts, and all his might, and how he made a pool and a conduit, and brought 
water into the city,” &c. The situation of Jerusalem, as the capital of a great people, 
was unhappily chosen ; inconvenient as to the purposes of trade or commerce, with 
little level space or water in the neighbourhood : its position, as a stronghold, in the 
midst of warlike enemies, could alone have induced David to make it his chief city. 
The great and rich plain of Esdraelon, through which the Kishon rolls, and bathes the 
feet of Carmel, offered a splendid site ; the shores of the lake of Galilee had also great 
advantages, with the loveliest scenery — in which Jerusalem, even in its palmiest days, 
must have been deficient. Its ancient aspect, its walls, towers, palaces, and temple, 
crowning Zion and Moriah, with deep defiles on three of its sides, must have been one 
of the most gloomy and magnificent in the world. When we read the descriptions of the 
ancient land of Canaan, by its first describers, we can scarcely help imagining, that, rich 
and beautiful as that land was, part of the colouring and imagery of these descriptions 
may be ascribed to the force of contrast, which all feel, who pass from the wilderness 
into a gay and fruitful country. From « the howling desert, the terrible and fearful land, 
and not inhabited,” where Israel had sojourned so long, the transition to the Land of 
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Promise was one of rapture and exquisite beauty- No wonder that the vivid descrip- 
tions and indelible feelings of their forefathers, when they entered and dwelt at last 
within it, each man under his own vine and % tree,” were remembered and handed 
down by their descendants- The traveller who has passed but a few w^eeks in the deserts, 
can tell with what joy he hailed the lonely group of palm, and the gushing rill or foun- 
tain beside the bright verdure of the trees, the sound and the glancing of the waters 
were like balm to his heart, and a long-lost love to his eye- Lofty hills, not mountains, 
encompass Jerusalem on three sides, now mostly barren, but formerly covered with 
groves, gardens, and pastures. Olivet is the only picturesque elevation. There is a 
glimpse from the city, over the vale that leads to the wilderness, of the distant mountains 
of Arabia Petrea, which redeems the otherwise monotony and sadness of the scenery. 

The air had now become sultry, and the ruinous places around afforded no shelter. 
This ancient reservoir of water, to which we had come, was a welcome object, and the 
few women who came there at intervals seemed to seek it as their only dependence ; 
the dwellings that stood around were mean and wretched. Turning from the place, we 
retraced the path to the Franciscan monastery. This spiritual fortress, as it might he 
called, seldom admitted the beams of the sun, and always had a cold and gloomy appear- 
ance, on entering it from the brilliant atmosphere without. Time always hung heavy 
within its walls ; yet not so heavily to us, as it did to a noble visitor who dwelt there about 
a year before. She came with her lord ; the most beautiful and adventurous traveller 
that had ever explored the East. Her foot had stood beside the farther cataracts of the 
Nile, even in the interior of Nubia, and had not flinched from the parching desert, — and 
then she wandered to Damascus. The latter city could only be visited in a Turkish 
dress : the spirit of curiosity overcame every difficulty as well as danger, and the fair 
traveller was presented to the pasha as an English youth of quality. He gained on the 
elegant form and features with surprise, and, not suspecting the disguise, pronounced 
the stranger to be the handsomest Frank he had ever beheld. To a refined and accom- 


plished woman, in whose character daring and gentleness were exquisitely blended, this 
journey must have presented rich and various sources of information. Unlike Lady 
Mary Montagu, she could not visit the harems of princes, but it was perfectly easy to 
traverse the enchanting walks and river-sides around the city, to observe the many cos** 
tumes and manners of the people in perfect liberty* The people would never h^ve 
endured the sight of a European lady in her own garb. From hence to Jerusalem was 
a change, as far as the aspect of nature went, from a lovely land to a joyless waste- 
A portion of the monastery had been lately fitted up for the acoommodation of female 
visitors: but the tent of the Arab, with its simple drapery, carpet, and mneere welcome, 
would have been to her a more tasteful and acceptable home. Can any , thing' more 
unsuitable be imagined, than the residence of an attractive and romantic being: befieath 
the roof of these Franciscan monks, where there was a total want of all the 


and comfort to which an English lady of r^nk fe accustomed." Una dwelling 









































SVniA, THE Hi* LX LAM), A'-IA Mi .'-HA., 

riiigracioaB TaS puBiab'k^ — with corded loiosj hurt) aiul dinv idet old 7'usty yanr.entB, evii 
odours, Eiid ruorlifyirig looks. K rop.ort said truly, this in.uuistic rosideuoe this fo-upui 
more dreary ihau due sh(u-es of the cataracts or tire »S} rian deserts: the iOuViks sthl raik 
of tins 7isih as a cur'unjs eri-ut la the history of their cuuvout. 

But eacii seeue ulrJiiu aud vddhoai tiio dry soeuis lo }i€M in inteiUAt to the interior 
of Colvcifj: it vras 'now peopled every chro, for it: was the leo>t of ivusiciv Soure oi the 
pnlgyims drew nigh wir'a raj.id aiai loorid/Ops, aud with the air of rae;i wu,; were 

conscious that die ciul of their toils wu> [)ek,‘re liifuiw (ddrers iifahtatorl ic'Ly; ihey 
ascended ilie tiiree ruavlde steps tIuli leil iVoin iiie Moor o( the church to the hue .d* fi.e 
sepulchre: tl’Cy kuoil on the paveuieot. and turned on iiapiouiny eye, net «.ii iLo pruvit. 
for the priest was uodiluy jp this menieiit but on the .-cicred cluunbar widiho vheic idic- 
liglit ihll, and wiu-rn'o husii.-*:*? boinuls issued. One very oldi man, of tali swurjai and 
v/astvd, form, u-lub-io hair and i)eard wove nliiie, and who HOom<>d to have conic frurn 
a, Tery dlbUruit lionie-, vwis (deserved to bead lonu bevside tlu* hhasr laarlde step that eon- 
diietial V, ilbiin iVniuevous ]jilpriuis passed hiiiu of hroili soxss, and one o/ the }wiest& 
came and wiiis[K.vrerl In Ins ear some words of eiica'mrapcnmnm hut the old rnaa ntdl 
iiiigerc-d, as if a long ilie of snii ur of careiesr^iioss had tln-n ri:'(‘n before him, or he 
doubted that there could be mercy at so late an hour as tb.is. ilicli mid liaodbo-mely 
dressed men passed inin and eiilored. and women of diireiamt persuasiuos, dressed in 
white, — the young, the old, the beaut ifuL the kuk, and the woraaii of low degree, 
were among them: a lew looked earnestly at tim aged iruni, who sdll kjiclt beside 
the lowest step, hiH looks bent on tiie floor, his thin white locks falling cn libs 
shoulders, and at times veiling his -pallid ciujck: his hands wore clasped, ancL from die 
movement of his lips, it was evident t])at ho was engaged in earnest prayer— dial in this 
moment his thoughts were all swallowed up in tiie conflicts and distress of his soul. 
O who can tell the swiftness and clearness of the thoughts, the keen recolleciiaii and 
exquisite iipbraidiim felt on the step of Calvar}^ at the entrance of the Sepulchre ? 
It was more than the (deventh hour — it was the verge of ins earthly pilgrimage, and this 
WBE perhaps the last otFer of mercy — the last call of that voi(*e that bade him turn to 
the Lord, and bo saved.^^ He felt it to be so ; and he yet lingered, till the greater part 
of the pilgrims hwvl left the place. He then rose, and entered the tomb, in which was no 
one save the priest: falling on his knees, he spread his thin hands over the Sepulchre, 
laid his head on it, and burst into tears. This was a true repenianee, a sorrow of the 
very soul, even in extreme old age : perhaps the silver cords of his life were hfosed, 
and his golden bowl broken at the foixiitain wife, children, all, perhaps were dead, and 
each dear affection cold, for no one was with him, either eorapaiuon or comforter. Yet 
mercy touched his w^earied spirit with its ineffable power, and by the tears he shed, and 
the relief he felt, it was evident that hope, the hope of immortality, wms given in tiiat 
hour. 

The noble Mosque of Omar, with its large dome, in the middle of the plate, is, 
perhaps, the most beautiful mosque in the Turkish empire : much of its material is a 
light blue stone, which has a peculiar effect in the brilliant sun-light : it is forbidden to 
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Christians, to whom it is death to enter its walls. The gate to the right of the mosque^ 
in the front or eastern wall, is that of St. Stephen, the path from which leads down the 
declivity of Zion; the spot just above this path, where the tombs are seen, is the Arme- 
nian burying-ground. Calvary is to the north-west of the mosque, near the western 
wall, and not far fimm the gate of Bethlehem ; it stands on rather elevated ground, and 
is ascended by eighteen lofty steps. The Armenian convent, to the left of the mosque, 
is a spacious edifice, with large courts, in which, and within its walls, it can accom- 
modate ten or twelve hundred pilgrims, of all ranks. The hill in front, on whose crest 
are the city-walls, is Zion, its surface wildly broken. Mount Moriah formerly arose 
here, and on its summit was the temple; but it is now nearly levelled- The vale 
beneath, but imperfectly visible, is that of Jehoshaphat: the side of Mount Zion to the 
left is partly cultivated with corn-fields and pasture : the stream that is seen to flow 
down its side, is that of Siloam from its rocky basin, which is not visible. Beneath this 
spot begins the Vale of Hinnom, which sweeps far to the right, and ends beneath the 
two square towers in the opposite or w^estern %valL The building on the summit, to the 
extreme left, is that erected by the Mahometans to the memory of David and Salomon, 
w'ho they believe to be buried there. On the north, to the extreme right, begins the 
Plain of Jeremiah, t\vo-thlrds of a mile long, where extended the ancient city : this is 
the only level place in the vicinity of the walls. The traveller who now visits Jerusalem, 
or remains some time there, will find many facilities, and even comforts, which the last 
few years have introduced; he has now the privilege of European society, in the few 
merchants and the missionaries who make the city their general residence, and in whose 
dwellings he finds himself comparatively at home. When the writer was here, there 
was no one in whose society he could hope to pass a few hours agreeably : he felt as a 
stranger in a strange land, where no man cared for him. Convenient lodgings can be 
obtained, at a moderate price, in the city, where the traveller will find himself far 
more agreeably situated than in the monastery; and his host, and his family, civil and 
attentive, whether they be Armenians, Greeks, or Catholics. Fruit and wine, meat, 
vegetables, &c., are cheap in Jerusalem, and can be procured every day: privations 
need not be feared : every year will now render the city a more comfortable and social 
residence, though much of its lone, sublime, and gloomy character will thus be lost. Its 
climate, or rather that of the neighbourhood, is in general healthy : the winds on the sur- 
rounding hills are fresh and pure, and the heat is rarely excessive. In the spring, when 
we passed a few weeks there, the w^eather was pleasant and soft, never too warm, with 
occasional falls of rain. There are a few wild and romantic walks always to be enjoyed, 
where passengers are not often met with ; domi the valley through which the stream of 
the Siloam flows: and over the plain of Jeremiah to the sepulchres of the kings, and 
farther on to that of the judges; to Bethany by the way of Olivet; and early in the 
morning, to go over the plain of Rephidim to Bethlehem are not these exquisite 
rambles? 
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RUINS OF DJERx^SIi. 

These celebrated ruins are about three days’ journey east, from the Lake of Tiberias 
and the River Jordan; the way is through the desert. The city was built on an ele- 
vated plain ill the mountains of Moerad, on uneven ground, both sides of a stream, 
which bears the name of the River of Djerash. The ruins are nearly an hour and a 
quarter in circumference ; the walls, of which fragments only remain, were eight feet in 
thickness, and built of square hewn stones, of middling size. Djerash, till within the 
last ten years, was rarely visited by travellers, on account of their fear of the Bedouins: 
but recently many wanderers have gone there in safety and at leisure, some of whom 
were men who had retired from their business and manufactures, and were not likely to 
brave imminent peril. It may be performed at a third of the expense of the journey to 
Palmyra; yet a visit to this place, the ancient Gerasa, as is supposed, is not without 
risk from the Bedouins, who sometimes conceal themselves beneath the trees that over- 
shade the river. The first object that arrests the attention, is a temple : the main body 
consists of an oblong square, the interior of which is about twenty-five paces in length, 
and eighteen in breadth : a double row, of six columns in each row, adorned the front of 
the temple; of the first row, five columns are yet standing; of the second, four. Tiieir 
style of architecture seems to belong to the best period of the Corinthian order, their 
capitals being beautifully ornamented with the acanthus leaves. The shafts are com- 
posed of five or six pieces, and they are thirty-five to forty feet in height. The interior 
of the building is filled with the ruins of the roof; the temple stands within a large area, 
surrounded by a double row of columns. The whole edifice,” Burckhardt observes, 
“ seems to have been superior in taste and magnificence, to every public building of 
this kind in Spaa, the temple of the sun at Palmyra excepted.” Of two hundred 
columns which originally adorned this temple and its area, some broken shafts, and three 
or four nearly entire, but without their capitals, are the only remains. 

Here also are numerous remains of private habitations ; a street, still paved in some 
places, leads to a spot where several broken columns are yet standing, and another 
avenue is adorned with a colonnade on either side : about thirty broken shafts are now 
reckoned, and two entire columns, but without their capitals : on the other side of the 
street, and opposite to these, are five columns, with their capitals and entablatures: 
they are but fifteen feet high, and in an imperfect state. A little farther to the south- 
east, this street crosses the principal avenue of the town ; on both sides of which are the 
remains of columns, which wex'e much larger than the former. On the right side of this 
principal street are thirty-four columns yet standing : and in some places behind this 
colonnade are low apartments, which appear to have been shops : this vista terminates in 
a large open space, enclosed by a magnificent semicircle of pillars in a single row : 
fifty-seven remain. To the right, on entering this forum, or open space, are four, 
and then twenty-one, united by their entablatures : to the left, five, seven, and tw^enty, 
also with entablatures : the pillars near the entrance are fifteen feet in height, and are 
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all of the Ionic ordei\ From this spot the ground rises, and, on the top of a low- 
hut steep hill, are the remains of a beautiful temple, commanding a view over the 
greater part of the town. A side-door leads from this temple, at about sixty paces 
distant, towards a large theatre on the side of the hill: it fronts the town, so that the 
spectators might enjoy the prospect of all its principal buildings and quarters : there 
are twenty-eight rows of seats, two feet in breadth : in three different places are small 
narrow staircases opening into the rows, to facilitate the ingress or egress of the spec- 
tators; in front, the theatre is closed by a wall, forty paces in length, embellished within 
by five richly decorated niches, which are connected with each other by columns. 
The great street of Bjerash is in several places almost impassable with fragments of 
pillars : its pavement is preserved in many parts ; and it is peopled with groups of 
columns, that rise in its desolation like little groves of palm-trees in the desert. The 
aspect of this ruined city is less magnificent and perfect, than it is singular and solemn ; 
streets, bouses, tiieatres, in the heart of an extensive and unpeopled wilderness, which 
once rejoiced in the excitements of the drama, and -was alive with the busy details of 
trade. The spectacles of Balbec and Palmyra, are of vast temples only; in Djerash the 
spectator feels as if he was in a nobler kind of Pompeii, where the shops, the cellars, the 
ehanibers, the foot-pavements, are mingled with the splendid remains of temples, build- 
ings, and flights of columns, broken and entire, even as the trees of the forest. 

Tliere is another quadrangle, of fine Corinthian pillars, in front of a second theatre: 
between every two boxes is a niche, forming a very elegant ornament The plate shows 
the bold and romantic character of the ground on which the city was built. The bridge 
in front is fourteen feet wide, very ancient, and built with great solidity. The calcareous 
stone of which Djerash is built is the same as the rock of the neighbouring mountains : 
it is surprising that no granite columns should he found here, as they abound in ancient 
Syrian cities, of much less note and magnificence than Djerash. 
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HADGI OR MECCA PILGRIMS ENCAMPED NEAR ANTIOCH, 

ON THE BANKS OF THE ORONl'ES. 

The Pilgi'image to Mecca is, perhaps, the highest excitement that life offers to the 
Mussulman : the lowliest condition, the most advanced age, or immeasurable distance — 
are no bar to its performance. From the interior of Africa and Hindostan, the shores, 
isles, and deserts of the East, an annual mpiad advances to the tomb of the prophet 
Tlie march of the caravan, in the freshness of its strength and zeal, ere disease and 
miseiy have done their work, is a singular and splendid spectacle : the sacred white 
camel, gorgeously arrayed and attended, the guards, the banners, the hosts of various 
nations, complexions, and languages — all pressing on with a lightness of hearty a free- 
dom of step, a face full of the sedate frinaticism of their faith. The more humble and 
numerous portion of the pilgrims are the most devoted : to worship at the shrine, to 
wash away their sins, and earn a Hadgi’s honour, is their strong and guiding hope— the 
prospect of traffic and gain also animates the merchants, who, as well as the nobler pil- 
grims, are provided with servants, comforts, and even luxuries. But this pilgrimage is 
of admirable use in teaching men their utter helplessness, the vanity of earthly distinc- 
tions, “the rich and the poor meet together:” they weep in secret: “the servant is as his 
master.” The hour is sure to arrive, when the caravan, feeble and wasted, the courage 
lost, the enthusiasm a dream— is seen stealing over the desert, as if the angel of death 
sadly called them : when the poorer pilgrim, from his burning bed of sand, looks on the 
great and the luxurious, breathing faintly also; and the harem of the one, and the 
cottage of the other, flit before the failing eye. Perhaps the night brings the breeze or 
cloud, and they struggle on their way, till the water, fountain, or stream, is near: and its 
low sound is caught by every ear with an acuteness that misery only can give. Again 
all distractions are forgotten, of sex, rank, and drcumstance : &e prince and the peasant 
kneel side by side, or prostrate, like Gideon’s troop, drink insatiably, blessing the pro- 
phet, and each other.— The writer was once present at a scene of this kind, in a party, 
where one of the domestics, in his suffering, poured reproaches on his master : the rest 
were silent and dejected : they had walked from sun-rise till noon over a soil utterly 
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parched, and in an intolerable heat, no cloud in the sky, no moisture on the earth : the 
hills of white sand on the left seemed to glare on nh like spectres : at last we reached a 
rapid and shallow stream, on whose opposite bank was a stone tower, where a few 
soldiers kept their lonely look-out against the Arabs. Too impatient to drink in the 
usual way, the party threw themselves on the shore, and, plunging their faces in the 
wave, drank long and insatiably. 

The track of the great caravan, during an unfortunate season, is at intervals strewed 
with victims : the first are the old and the sickly : wasted by tlie cold as well as the fiery 
blasts, the bodies rest on the sands, without corruption, such is the excessive purity of 
the air : to those who have friends and property, a miserable honour is shewn. 

“Just before we reached the wells in this desert,” says an Arabian traveller, “we 
passed by the tomb of a distinguished person, who died on this spot. His companions 
having enclosed the naked corpse within low walls of loose stones, had covered it over 
with a large block. The dryness of the air had preserved the corpse in the most perfect 
state. Looking at it through the interstices of the stones which enveloped it, it 
appeared to me a more perfect mummy than any I had seen in Egypt. The mouth was 
wide open, and our guide related that the man had died for want of water, though so 
near the wells.” 

The caravan in the Vignette presents a picture of ease, and even luxury, in strange 
contrast to the usual hardships of the way : the Orontes, on whose banks the pilgidms are 
seated, glides deliciously and coldly by, — ^how different from the fountains, scanty and far 
between, ^vhicli were long their only trust ! It is possible, however, by fortunate arrange- 
ments, to visit the tomb of Mecca without serious calamity, — save some inroads on the 
health and beauty of the ladies, who actually went in this caravan, with an enterprise, 
and perhaps religious zeal, not very usual among Oriental women. Rarely, indeed, do 
the latter venture their round forms and exquisitely clear and colourless complexions, 
to the simoom’s deadly sweep : to go forth from the harem, into which the light falls 
through richly stained glass — to be by night the inmate of a tent during weeks and 
months, and the prey of the sun and wind by day : can the thickest veils, the most 
skilful precautions, prevent mischief to the eyes, the cheeks, the hair ,* the limbs will 
grow attenuated, and the spirits, unused to such stern excitement, languid and broken. 

The conductor of this small caravan, to whom the ladies belonged, was a noble Turk, 
a native of Constantinople, whence he had proceeded through the rich provinces of 
Asia Minor to Damascus, thence by slow journeys through the deserts to the Red Sea, 
and there embarked for Jidda, which is six days’ journey from Mecca. They were now 
on their return^ their consciences pacified, their imaginations bewildered, their 
memories stored. The trials of the way o’erpast, they were resting among the ruins of 
Antioch, musing, perhaps, on the tales of peril and change, to tell to the calm and 
luxurious circles of Constantinople — for which they were shortly to sail. 

The rurkish nobleman and two of his friends were seated on a rich carpet, each 
smoking the hookah, and sipping coffee : the baggage scattered on the ground, the 
horses and camels grazing, some tents open ; groups of pilgrims were conversingi or 
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sauntering about the shores. The tents of the women, closely curtained, were pitched 
in the rear, no less than sis: being occupied by the harem and its numerous attendants. 
The inmates had travelled across the deserts in houdas, a covered or open divan, placed 
on the back of the camel, and either rudely or luxuriously furnished. The writer 
met, one day, in the deserts east of the Red Sea, a Turkish gentleman of Cairo, return- 
ing, quite alone, from Mecca : he was seated in a houdah ; his solitary camel, seen from 
afar, the rider reclining as on a sopha, musing indolently, had a droll appearance in so 
desolate a scene : the little clouds of smoke that rose at intervals from his pipe into the 
pure air, told of his progress accurately: it was by no means unlike the slow movement o! 
a small steam-carriage over the sands, save that no sound came forth : the Arab guide, 
walking at the head of the camel, was as silent as his master : even his melancholy song 
was hushed. But the Ottoman ladies, who had walked nine times round the adored 
Tomb, kissed the black and miraculous stone of the Caaba, and drank of the well 
Zemzem — will be marked and envied beings for the rest of their lives : in the divans, 
the baths, the promenades of the city — the v/ords of the fair Badges will be received 
as oracles : and companies will hang as gi*eedily upon them, and even more so, than their 
lords on those of the Arab story-tellers, for they will have the charm of truth. No gain- 
saying or scepticism can be feared from other ladies, who have never strayed from the 
banks of the Bosphorus, or heard more awful sounds than the murmur of its waves, or 
their own fountains. 

The Mahometans, from the tomb of their prophet — halting on the ruins of Antioch, 
presented a mournful comment on the decline of the power and • glory of this world, as 
well as on that of the pure and earliest church of God. The two greatest of the Apostles 
preached, Ignatius taught, and offered himself as a martyr in Antioch : and great was the 
prosperity and the joy, during many ages, of its Christian people. 

And now — the lofty minarets of the mosques were seen above the broken walls of 
the ancient city : there are some remains of a church, said to be that of Chrysostom : 
there are tombs also, beneath the shade of the trees, but they do not contain the ashes 
of the early Christians : the stone shaft carved, and turban, shew them to he the sepul- 
chres of the Turks. The valley of the Orontes is very partially cultivated, save in the 
immediate vicinity of the river : the range of Mount Amanus, the A^mana of Scripture, 
rises boldly beyond : far to the right, at a few hours' distance, is the pass in this moun- 
tain, through which Darius marched his mighty army from the plains of Assyria to the 
coasts of Cilicia, a few days before the battle of Issus. 

Could the course of the Orontes be employed as a means of communication, what 
important advantages would result to Syria; but the rapidity of the stream, in many 
parts of its course, its sudden and numerous wanderings, its frequent shallows, its 
various bridges, and the many changes to which it is subject in the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, appear to be insuperable obstacles to any plan for rendering the river navi- 
gable ; yet, the introduction of steam navigation and railroads would be the herald, to the 
admiring people, of a new era in their condition, in knowledge, in comfort, in faith I 

c 
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The general diffusion of instruction among a people, from whom it has been so long, 
and so utterly withheld, will he the gradual but certain result of the rapid facilities 
of intercourse with England: the great valley of the Oroiites, from the vicinity of 
Damascus to that of AleppOj is full of a modern as well as ancient interest; there are 
several large and wealthy towns, where manufactures might be introduced, and a 
regular commercial intercourse established ; the cultivation of some districts is excellent, 
and most are capable of it : but the people are a prey to indolence and apathy they 
want a new stimulus. And this stimulus will be felt when new sources of trade, of 
enjoyment, of energy, shall be opened to them. The changes introduced by the con- 
quests of Ibrahim Pasha benefited his coffers, but did not contribute to the happiness 
of the people. Railroads and steam-carriages will be the greatest blessings to these 
rich and beautiful countries : on their rapid wheels devolve greater changes than on the 
march of armies. From Suadeah to the Euphrates, and down its waters to the Persian 
Gulf, will no longer be the painful and interminable journey, that most undertake from 
necessity — few for pleasure : in a few years, the traveller, instead of creeping on a 
camel at three miles an hour, wasted by sun and wind, may find himself rolling along the 
plains of Babylon with the speed of thought, ^vhiie mounds, towers, and tumuli vanish 
by, like things seen in a dream: the man of science, who lingers among the dim ruins, 
the merchant who tarries to buy and sell, — may no longer dread the plundering Kurd or 
Bedouin, when its country’s flag heaves in sight far over the plain, on that ancient 
river Euphrates,’’ as daringly as when 

“ Her march was on the mountain wave. 

Her home was on the deep.” 


DAMASCUS, FROM ABOVE SALAHYEH, 


The joy of the Prophet, when he first beheld Cairo, would have been exalted to 
rapture, had he ever looked on Damascus — had he stood where one of his followers is 
praying among the tombs, and mournmg for the dead. A caravan of Arabs is slowly 
descending the hill from their distant homes: the desert behind, the desert far in front — 
is it any wonder that the plain of Damascus looks like the land of Beulah to the 
pilgrim? he stands gassing on it long and silently, he forgets all the perils and trials of 
the waj^ The ruined villa on the right, on the very brow of the descent — could not 
fate spare so exquisite a home ? Justly ixiight its owner, when ruin came, eontemn every 
other resting-place on earth. The little cemetery on the left is a sweet retreat from sad 
and miserable thoughts ; the Turk often comes to meditate here : the tomb of the 
San ton amidst the trees proves that it is venerated ground. The stony plains, — the 
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dreary hills, which gird in the delicious plain are passed, — and now the traveller slowly 
moves through groves of cypress, and olive, and walnut trees, and hears on every side the 
murmur of rivulets wdiich he cannot see. Few passengers are met with : no stream of popu- 
lation, or busy hum of men, or swift passing of horses and carriages, as in the suburbs of 
London and Paris : you seem to be approaching a vast rural retreat of ease and luxury 
rather tlian the great mart of Asiatic commerce and wealth. The mass of gardens is so 
dense, that at first sight no opening can be discerned: they extend, it is said, not less than 
twenty miles round, and are thick set w itli fruit trees of all kinds, kept fr'esli and verdant by 
the numerous streams: the plain, wiiicii is of vast extent, is almost enclosed on three sides 
by mountains, which appear, on the right and left, very far fi’om each other; in the farthest 
distance, their forms rise dim and shadow’y on the horizon ; the mountains above the city 
are very near, and, like all the rest, very bare and rugged. About half a mile from the 
city, tradition points out the spot w^hore Saul v/as arrested in his career by the light and 
voice from Heaven, and fell to the earth, to rise no more the fierce persecutor but tbe 
stricken penitent, the contrite man, on whose dark dream of cruelty and error had 
broke the revelation of his Lord. This remarkable scene is on the side of the old 
road, near the ruined arch of a bridge, and near it are the tombs of some devout 
Christians. There is no building or memorial here, only the road turns a little aside, 
that the spot may be a little retired from the general passage of travellers. On entering 
the gate, you advance along the long and broad street still called Straight, which is 
probably the same in which Saul dwelt, while yet blind, in the house of Judas, the 
street wiiich is called Straight, where he saw in a vision a man named Ananias, coming 
in, and putting his hand on him, that he might receive his sight.” It must be confessed 
that even the interior of Damascus, like that of Constantinople, is sadly out of keeping 
with the excessive beauty of nature, without the walls. Very many of the streets have 
a mean appearance: the houses are rather low; and the interior is redeemed only 
by the rivers and the groups of trees, the coSee-houses and the luxurious dwellings 
of the rich and great. It is a place of the highest antiquity, being as old as the 
time of the patriarch Abraham, whose confidential servant was Eliezer of Damascus. 
Josephus ascribes its origin to Uz, the great-grandson of Noah : his father, Aram, the 
son of Shem, having possessed himself of Syria, which from him received the name of 
Aram, It is called also the Mouth of Mecca, from its being the grand rendezvous of all 
the Syrian pilgrims proceeding to Mecca, and its Pasha is the conductor of the sacred 
caravan. This city has been more fortunate than most of its contemporaries ; it never 
attained the elevation or celebrity of Nineveh or Babylon, nor has it ever fallen so low : it 
has been often captured, and several times demolished, but has always risen again to splen- 
dour and dignity, and has in all ages been celebrated as one of tbe most delightful 
situations in the world. It was conquered by David, king of Israel, who left a garrison 
in the place, but it revolted towards the latter part of the reign of Solomon, and was 
governed by its own princes till the invasion of Tiglath-pileser. After that period it 
shared the fate of Syria, in being transferred to successive conquerors: under the 
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Romansj it was the capital of that part of Ccelo-Syria which was called, from it, 
Damascene. In the division of the country established by Constantine and his succes- 
sors, it was included in Phcenicia Libanica ; and when the country fell into the hands of 
the Arabians, it was restored to its former rank, being made the capital and residence of 
the Saracen monarehs of the Ommiade race, who removed to this place from Medina in 
the seventh century, about forty years after the death of Mohammed. It is 136 miles 
distant fr*om Jerusalem, being a caravan journey of six days. Abraham is said, in Genesis, 
to have pursued the confederate kings, who had taken his brother Lot, unto Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus.” 

The chief building in the middle of the city, with a large dome and two roofs, is the 
grand mosque, built by Christians, and now possessing so peculiarly sacred a character, 
that Franks are rarely permitted to enter the edifice which their predecessors reared. 
Tins cathedral is one of the finest things the zeal of the first Christians produced. The 
architecture, which is of the Corinthian order, is very superior in beauty and variety 
to that of any other mosque in the Turkish empire. 


FALL OF THE RIVER CYDNUS. 


This scene on the Cydiius is below the town of Tarsus ; its stream passes within a 
short distance of the walls. Rarely can the traveller gather at once so many beautifiu 
associations as in this vicinity, whose decay is not visible in ruinous haunts and a wasted 
soil : the fields are cultivated, and the groves are cool, as in the days of departed pagan 
and Christian glory. The birth-place of St. Paul, ere he was brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel, was in his time ^‘no mean city of Cilicia.” All present appearances and 
usages are sadly at variance wth the memories and feelings of the Christian : the Oriental 
receives Iiim with the salutation of Peace be with you : you are welcome among us : 
God send you a happy evening” — but the name of that Lord in whom Paul gloried, 
suffered, and died, is not mentioned here. The stranger gladly turns fr'om its close 
streets, its mean dwellings, and seeks without the \valls the interest which he canno; 
find within. 

The Cyanus is approached through groves of citron and palm, which are irrigateo. 
by branches .rf the river; and here the people of Tarsus love to resort, during the heats 
of day, and sit in groups in the shadow of the groves, conversing indolently and at 
intervals, or smoking in idealess abstraction, and gazing through the trees on the Cydnus, 
and Mount Taurus beyond. The time will surely come, and perhaps is not even now 
far distant, when Christianity shall again pour its flood of faith, hope, and intellect on 
this splendid land — ^when the mind as well as heart shall awake, and put on her 
beautiful garments,” 
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The plain of Tarsus is cultivated with wheat and barley; exports of which are sent 
annually to the capital from the neighbouring |)ort : during harvest, the scene on every 
side is cheerful, with groups of peasants and tents scattered here and there, in which 
they dwell during the reaping time. The town is about four hours, or twelve miles, 
distant from the sea, within two miles of which, the Cyclnus is 150 feet wdde, and is now 
navigable only by small boats: the stream is full, and rather more rapid than the 
Orontes; its tide is impeded near the embouchure by a bar of sand and in other parts 
of its course there are now impediments, through time and neglect, which anciently did 
not exist. How free and frequent was its navigaiion in the time of Homan power: how 
solitary are now its waters : the wild call of the Turkoman, where the harp and the viol 
were heard, and a pageant of beauty and luxury passed by — such as the world will iie^er 
see again. “ Having crossed the sea of Pamphylia, Cleopatra entered the Cydnus, and 
going up that river, lauded at Tarsus, to meet Antony. Never was equipage more 
splendid and magnificent than hers : the stern of her ship flamed with gold, the sails were 
purple, and the oars were inlaid with silver. A pavilion of cloth of gold was raised upon 
the deck, under w^hich appeared the queen, robed like Venus, and surrounded with the 
most beautiful virgins of her court, of whom some represented the Nereides, and others 
the Graces. Instead of trumpets, were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and other instru- 
ments of music, warbling the softest airs, to which the oars kept time. Perfumes were 
burning on the deck, which spread their odours to a great distance ; the shores were 
covered with an infinite multitude of people.” There is now a flashing of arms at 
intervals, of the lance of the desert robber — not of the legions and guards of Antony — 
the smoke is rising fr'om the rock, where some wild family prepare their meal: the 
Cydnus sweeps almost uselessly by, to be, in the prophetic words, a place of broad 
rivers and streams, wherein shall go no galley with oars, neither shall gallant ship 
pass thereby.” 

The fall of the Cydnus is not remarkable for its height or grandeur, although the river 
is here tolerably bi'oad and deep ; a cataract, that meets the stranger every day in the 
Alps, is in the East an unwonted sight, and he pauses long and entrancedly before its 
flashing volume — as if the lost palaces of Bali suddenly rose fi’om the waves at Ms feet- 
The fall is broken in many places by rocks, from one of which a tree overhangs the 
torrent ; a small isle of shrubs and a few palms is at a small distance above ; the shores 
on each side are wmoded, and backed by bold ascents. Mount Taurus is in the distance. 
The moon was in her midnight beauty, and beneath her soft and cool light the traveller 
pursued his way: the snow slept on the crests of Taurus, in such transparent lustre as 
if fi-eshly fallen fi*om heaven, and about to tarry but for a night: each peak, each grove, 
each lonely tent, was visible, as at noomday. The bank beneath the fall was a pleasant 
resting-place, where the time fled unheeded away : and in the silence of the Eastern 
night there was something solemn in the rushing sound, as if the voice of the past was 
there, the glorious, the mournful, the indelible past. On these shores rested the army 
of Alexander, in its resistless career. Let their solitude be peopled again ! and the 
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white tents, like a night vision, cover them, and the cry of the mighty and the voice of 
the trumpeh hush the murmur of the waves : when their king, the terrible and the 
chosen one, that cut in sunder the gates of brass and bars of iron, and loosed the loins of 
princes,” was here stricken, while the myriads of the Persians were drawing nigh; his 
strength lost in the Cydnus, like one of its own bruised reeds,” his voice feeble as an 
infanf s, all lost but the unconquerable soul Again the shores rang and trembled with 
his army's joy, he passed before them, his white plume shading his pallid faces 
as one risen from the dead, “ to go forth with great fury to destroy.” 

Two thousand years are passed since this beautiful pageant was here: and the 
Cydnus rolls on, cold and clear as then : yet Time, even this great interval, seems to 
lose its vastiiess, its awfulness, in such a night, in such an hour as this. They come 
again, the spectre-glories : the dead men rise from the dust of the earth : there is no 
sound on the night but the fall of waters, and the white foam is like the waving of 
garments in the gloom: the peaks of Taurus rise into the air, pure and shadowy as if 
they belonged not to this world: the cry of the Turcoman, afar olF, is like a spirit's cry. 
What dim procession advances up the stream? the faint flash of oars, on whose silver 
shafts is the moon's rich beam? the harp and viol wailing, the pavilion of gold faintly 
shrouding the mightiness of death : each one was beautiful, each girl of Egypt and 

Persia ^biit on the face of their queen was unutterable beauty, and unutterable 

sorrow : they wept around her, remembering her past glory ; but she, too proud to weep, 
smiled on tlie shores in mockery, the same smile with which she met Csesar and Antony, 
and lastly Death; her face had the wan and dream-like hue as after the aspic stung her. 

The night is passing away, the moonlight is paler on the snows of Taurus, and the 
breeze more cold at the first approach of morn: it is time to depart from the memorable 
stream, whose image will often follow the traveller during his pilgrimage, when he longs 
for water, and there is none. 

The extreme coldness of this river, that proved so nearly fatal to Alexander, and 
afterwards occasioned the death of Frederic Barharossa, has been rather exaggerated : 
several travellers have bathed in it of late vears, without experiencing any ill effects. 
The water is undoubtedly cold, but not more so than that of the other rivers which ean'y 
down the melted snow of Mount Taurus. A portion of its ancient beauty, as well as 
clearness, and tufted trees on its banks, still remain. The celebrated pass leading fr’om 
CUicia into Syria, through which Alexander marched, when he left Tarsus to fight the 
battle of Issus, is about t\venty miles to the north of that toTO : it is a remarkable 
defile through a chain of inaccessible mountains, and admits of only eight horses abreast, 
and seems to have been cut through the rock to the depth of about forty feet. Cyrus 
and the Roman emperor Severus also entered Cilicia by the same pass. According to 
Xenophon, it was only wnde enough to admit a single chariot, yet it was abandoned to 
the two former conquerors without resistance. 
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RUINS OF BALBEC. 

The road from Damascus to the rums of Balbec, is full of interest : at times wild ana 
rocky, and again beautiful and w’ell cultivated; a few villages, charmingly situated; and 
the refreshing voice and sight of rapid streams the whole way. In seeking Palmyra, 
the traveller hastens through a hot and tliirsty land, where no oasis in the desert 
induces him to linger, or his excited imagination to pause; yet it maybe, that the 
privations and weariness these ruins require, render them more precious to the eye. 

The visit to Balbec is rather a beautiful promenade, with enough here and there of 
the savage to give it a startling variety. The position of the ruins is very favourable to 
their effect: on the plain in w^hich they stand, scarcely any trees are visible, but near 
the temple there is a little grove of the walnut, the wdllow, the poplar, and the ash : 
the long range of the Anti-Libanus mountains rises near. The small town of Balbec, 
whose white thin minarets contrast singularly with the dark mass of enormous ruins, 
is on an eminence adjacent. It is in truth a world of ruins, a solitary and sacred world; 
where the wild Arab and his hordes do not dwell, as in Palmyra, which the hand of the 
stranger does not desecrate, as in Egypt: the people who dwell around are a peaceful, 
pastoral people: the sun, the deity to whom the temple w’-as built, seems still to 
linger there with a fiercer glory; his first and latest purple beams fall on the mournful 
ruins, which, like the lone sepulchres of the Arabs in the desert, shall not yield their 
prey, or how their heads, till the last trump shall sound. 

Many a day, many a week may pass, ere curiosity is satiated, or interest w^earied at 
Balbec. Are you wearied with ranging along the walls of maiWe, the richly ornamented 
arches, the marble doors of colossal demensions, the granite stones in the outer walls 
that needed almost a natioif s strength to place where they now stand : then sit down 
on this fallen shaft or capital, it is evening, the Arab brings the pipe, and twilight, the 
fleeting and precious twilight of the East, is stealing over the ruins. Oh beautiful and 
memorable moments, on whidi there is no sound save the fall of the stream over the 
buried sculptures and firiezes, its white foam and its little lakes floating through the 
mysterious light; that light is fading fast on the awful ruins. Time, they are thy voice, 
thy majesty ! not the angel who shall place one foot on the shore, the other on the sea, 
can speak a more thrilling message than these — of the lost nations 'who toiled here, 
each for immortality — the Indian, the Egyptian, the Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman, 
have here lavished all their energies and skill; each gloried and sank in turn, availing 
themselves of the precious labours of each other. Some of the stones are cut exactly 
like those in the subterranean columns at Jerusalem : the similarity of the work- 
manship strikes so forcibly, as to warrant the referring them both to the same people, 
and nearly to the same era; compared with many other parts of the building, which 
are decidedly Roman, they most probably belong to the remote period of eight-aiid** 
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her relations in all her rights and privileges. Few can comparatively practise poly- 
gamy: the separate establishments, the separate wardrobes and servants, and other 
disbursements, make the experiment too burdensome to persons of moderate means, 
who wish to preserve their wonted comforts and indulgencies of life; and the quarrels 
and jealousies that often ensue, are enough to send the husband over the dark river 
before his time. 


VILLAGE OF EDEN, WITH THE TOMB OF THE CONSUL. 


The tradition tliat the garden of Eden once stood here, originated in the extreme 
loveliness of the site, which is, however, of too alpine a character to render the 
locality probable. The ancient cedars are near : the hill on the right, on whose crest 
the village stands, as well as the other eminences, are part of Lebanon. Eden is literally 
an eagle's nest, placed almost between heaven and earth, like a lone sentinel on the 
everlasting cedars : above Eden rises a pyramid of bare rock, the last peak of Lebanon 
in this quarter; and a small chapel, in ruins, crowns its summit. Vineyards, gardens, 
mulberry and walnut trees climb the declivities, watered by numerous rivulets and little 
canals : and every cottage is supplied with wine, of which no less than twelve kinds 
are made on the range of Lebanon ; most of them are sweet, strong, and pleasant ; 
two or three are excellent, particularly the celebrated vin d'oro, of a golden colour. 
The salubrity of the climate during the greater part of the year, is a strong recom- 
mendation to this region : from the keenness of the mountain air in winter, its people 
descend to the village of ZgartL Eden is the Bagneres of Lebanon : were it as near and 
easy of access as the Pyrenees, what multitudes of the invalid and curious would cover 
Us romantic fields ! The numerous monasteries in the neighbourhood offer an agreeable 
resort and relief from the monotony of a mountain life — ^in the society of some of the 
fathers, the use of the libraries, and the hospitality of the refectory. The country is 
here as remarkable for the innumerable multitude of its mulberry trees, as Egypt is for 
its palm trees. During the chief part of the year, these mulberry trees clothe the 
prospect, in every direction, with a delightful verdure. As they are not cultivated for. 
fruit, but for their leaves, from which a great quantity of silk-worms are reared, they are 
pulled generally when the stem is about six feet high, and the small branches, or rather 
twigs, then burst out in most luxuriant foliage. An immense quantity of silk is thus 
raised in Syria: the trees are planted in regular line: in the winter months, a light 
plough is passed over the soil between them, so that the earth may drink in the rain more 
plentifully The square-roofed cottages in view are of the form universal in this region, 
and in ise probably in very ancient times : earth is mostly carried up, and laid evenly on 
the fiat roof, and hardened by a stone roller, that the rains, so prevalent here, may not 
penetrate: upon this surface, as may be supposed, grass and weeds grow with difficulty 
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to which the Psalmist alludes Let them he as the grass upon the house tops, which 
withereth before it groweth up.’* The mountain soil, a most rich and tempting one 
to a botanist, is covered with a great quantity and variety of fragrant herbs: at 
sun-set, when the dew is falling, the air is loaded with their odour; to which there is 
an allusion in the Canticles ; A fountain of gardens from Lebanon : awake, O north 
wind, and come, thou south, that the spices may flow out ; the smell of thy garments 
is like the smell of Lebanon.” 

Eden has also a recent source of interest, in the burial-place of the consul of 
Beirout, Mr. Abbott, who died a few years since, and whose roof was the hospitable 
asylum of the traveller. He was the intimate friend of the writer, who spent two 
months in the vicinity, chiefly in his society: having dwelt much in early life in 
Constantinople, he was familiar with the manners, and several of the languages, of the 
East : an agreeable and lively companion, his tales and recollections cheered many s 
dreary hour during the rainy season, and many a Syrian walk when the weather was 
again lovely. To this village and its vicinity he was more attached than to any other 
part of Lebanon, and often spoke of its retirement and its many attractions: and on a 
tour in the mountain he was seized with a fatal illness at the house of the Sheich. It 
was not a little singular, that he should breathe his last, and be destined to find his grave 
in this lone and magnificent scene. There were monasteries near, two or three of them 
goodly buildings, in whose cemeteries he might perhaps have reposed, by the side of the 
bishops and ecclesiastics of past centuries, with a more solemn train, a more imposing 
ceremony around his ashes. His companions were few, and they deemed as well that 
he should be laid in a solitary spot, at a short distance from the village ; the procession 
was impressive, from its simple and primeval character : the costume of the mountaineers, 
their sympathy, the gi'avity of their features ; the wild wail or burst of sorrow, is unusual 
in their interments. It was the first time that a traveller had perished in the hospitable 
home of the Sheich, whose fine castle is a delightful place of rest and hospitality ; the 
old man was much moved at the event The spot commanded a sublime view of the 
snowy Lebanon : the funeral was attended by the Sheich of Eden, and all the villagers ; 
there was no burial-place here, not even of the rudest kind : they buried him beneath 
some ancient olive-trees ; the grave was dug by the kind hands of the primitive people 
of the village. The ceremony was rendered more sad and afiecting by the circumstance, 
that Dr. W — his physician, and Mr. C — , his son-in-law, were obliged, at the close, 
to build a pile of stones above the grave, to protect it from the attacks of the jackals 
and other animals. 

A scene in Lebanon, not very dissimilar, is described by a missionaiy; “ At Ainep, 
where we again halted before noon to refresh ourselves, there was a great mourning. 
About thirty Sheiehs sat assembled in a wide circle, and thence proceeded up the hill, 
to assist in burying some gi’eat man, one of the Hruses. One of the company, a most 
venerable figure, with a snowy beard, stood up for some minutes, and harangued the 
assembly with apparently much dignified emotion. He seemed to me the very picture 
of Abraham communing with the children of Heth, Though the greater part of these 
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Sheichs consisted of Druses^ known by their broad-striped dress, yet there were many 
Christians who joined in the funeral procession. The house of mourning seems, in 
every country, to be in some measure consecrated to the spirit of amity : there, religious 
<antipathies are at least suspended, if not extinguished; and persons, who would not 
have thought of meeting in the same church, willingly assemble around the same 
grave.” 


TARSUS. 


The stranger seeks in vain for any impressive remains of the ancient magniiicence of 
Tarsus : the modern town does not occupy a fourth part of the area of the Roman city, 
although it bears a respectable rank in the Turkish dominions in Asia Minor ; — it is an 
ill-built, straggling, and comfortless-looking place : the houses seldom exceed one story 
in height, part are of wood, and part of hewn stone, furnished by the more ancient 
edifices: there are two or three well-built mosques, and caravansaries, and bazaars. 
A good coffee-house does not exist here. In the evening the foreign merchants, &c* 
who lodge in the Khans, sometimes assemble in the narrow alley at its gate, which is 
trmisformed into a dim and cool coffee-room, with no covering save the sky, or lamps 
save the stars. Two consuls, one for the English, and the other for the French and 
Austrian nations, have recently been appointed, and their residences are the only 
resource of the traveller: the commercial importance of the place is expected to 
increase : the trade of its merchants is principally with Cyprus and the Syrian coast : 
imperial ships arrive there from time to time, to load grain : the land trade is of little 
consequence, as the caravans from Smyrna arrive very seldom. The houses have all fiat 
roofs, on which, in warm weather, the inhabitants are accustomed to sleep under awn- 
ings : there are several lofty minarets, which can he seen at a great distance over the 
plain, as they rise with a fine effect above the gardens and the walls : at the north-west 
extremity of the town, there are the remains of an old Roman gateway, almost entire ; 
most of the monuments of antiquitj^ have been destroyed, or converted into modern 
buildings, save a theatre, which lies near the river, buried in rubbish and bushes. The 
population amounts to about SO, 000 souls ; among these there are 200 Armenian and 
100 Greek families; the rest are mostly Turks, &c. In passing through the streets of 
Tarsus, tenanted by an uncivil and insolent population — the memory flies to the infancy 
of the gospel, when Paul, yet a youth, dwelt here : amidst those groves, on the banks of 
that river — ^how often he wandered I After his conversion, and when he had testified to 
the truth in Damascus and Jerusalem, he returned for a while to Tarsus ; but it is not said 
whether he was received there with honour, or that he ministered of the gospel to his 
countrymen : assuredly he could not have held his peace in the scenes of his early life, 
among his relalives and associates ; after Barnabas came to Tarsus to seek him, and 
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brought him mi to Antioch," he returned to it no more. The Yicinity of the town is to 
the imaginative mind full of interest : the fall of the Cydnus is ever a beautiful object, 
and Taurus a sublime one : and they tell, and so does each ruin around, that the poor 
soldier of the Cross, who dwelt beneath one of the roofs of Tarsus — ^lias left trophies 
more imperishable than those of the conquerors of the world. 

His garments were rolled in blood," that flowed from his own wounds ; his banner, 
rent and pale, became an ensign to the nations, until each step, each word, of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, grew indelible; and his silent empire over the Christian w^orld, no lands 
can limit, or ages stay. Perhaps in a home as mean as the wooden homes of Tarsus, that 
powerful intellect was cultivated, that ardent temperament fanned into a flame ; and, 
amidst the heights of Taurus, and its mountain exercises, was nursed that vigour of con- 
stitution that %vas so availing in his subsequent fatigues and hardships. As yet there 
was no intense desire to be useful to others : there was a cruel and fiery zeal, in which, 
perhaps, mingled an ambition to gain the favour and applause of the rulers of his 
people. What were his aspirations of the future, when meditating or seeking repose on 
the roof of his home, in the silence and glory of an Eastern night? had an angel predicted 
the swift change of every desire, every hope, the path of peril and victory on earth, 
of glory and immortality in heaven, — ^he would have seemed even as them that dream.'"' 
Skilled in the literature of the heathen, the region of Amanus and the Ciliciaii vales and 
mountains was to him full of beautiful associations, of indelible scenes : the youthful Saul, 
a Jew in bigotry, a Roman in resolution, a Greek in intellect — ^visiting the battle-fields of 
Alexander and Csesar, the ruins of the cities they had destroyed, w^ould have been an 
interesting sight to the poet or the historian. Ere a few years should have fled, he "was 
also to go forth on his resistless career — to extend the kingdom of his Lord from shore 
to shore, and, sealing it with his life, leave to posterity a name as deathless and cherished 
as that of Issus or Ai'bela. 


JUNCTION OF A TRIBUTARY STREAM WITH THE ORONTES. 


The course of the river is here beautiful, strongly reminding one of the Wye near 
Coldwell rocks; but the myrtle, the bay, the pine, and many Oriental trees and shruhsj 
give greater richness to the present scene. On ascending from the rocks represented in 
the view near Suadeah, you walk for about three miles, and then ferry across, and in about 
a mile further come to this spot^ where a stream which descends from Mount Amams fells 
into the river. In the distance on the lefl^ rising above the Orontes, is the mountain 
called the Column, on the summit of which are the remains of a very noble convent and 
church, dedicated to St Simon Stylites, who was bom in the year at Sison, a town 
on the borders between Syria and Cilicia: he was the son of a shepherd, and followed the 
same occupation to the age of tiurtaen, when he entered into a monastery. After some 
litae he left, it, and took up his abode on the tops of mountains, and in the caveraa of 
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rocks, fasting sometimes, it is said, for weeks together. He next adopted the strange fancy 
of fixing his habitation on the tops of pillars ; and, with the notion of climbing higher and 
higher towards heaven, he successively migrated from a pillar of six cubits to one of 
12, 20, 30, and 40. Multitudes flocked from all parts, to pay their veneration to the 
holy man, as he was generally denominated. Simon passed forty-seven years upon his 
pillars, exposed to all the inclemency of the weather. The extremities of each column 
were only three feet in diameter, with a kind of rail or ledge around, that reached almost 
to the girdle, somewhat xesembling a pulpit: there was no lying down in it. At length 
a dreadful ulcer put an end to his life at the age of 69 : his body was taken down from 
his last pihar by the hands of bishops, and conveyed to xintioch, with an escort of six 
thousand soldiers ; and he was interred with a pomp equal to any thing that had been 
displayed for the most powerful monarchs. These honours produced imitators, a few of 
whose performances surpassed the original : one of them inhabited his pillar 68 years. 
This fanaticism remained in vogue till the 12th century, when it was suppressed. As 
religious works, even in manuscript, were scarce in the 4th century, and these pillar 
saints had little taste for reading, it is difficult to Imagine how they passed the time : 
beat by the rain, the wdnd, and the sun, their temper could scarcely grow more sweet, 
or their imagination more clear and vivid, with the lapse of years : a gloom and melan- 
choly, and sometimes a wild and degrading mysticism, took possession of the mind. 
The great excitement of these men was the wonder and applause of the multitude, 
which never deserted them : in their utter ignorance of true religion, they felt little or 
notliing of its consolations. Tiie second Simon, who lived in the 6tli century, 68 years 
on his pillar, taught, like his predecessor, or rather deluded, the gazing multitude, 
declaimed against heresy, pretended to cast out devils, heal diseases, and foretell future 
events. 

The whole valley of the Orontesj.up to Antioch, is magnificent; it is cultivated in 
many parts, and might be made, with industry, as productive as it %vas in ancient times : 
view'-ed a few miles farther, from the heights of Beit-eF-ma, it presents a splendid broad 
expanse, reposing beneath the heights of Amanus, and watered by the bold sweeping 
Orontes. 

The numerous flocks, and their shepherds, give a pastoral appearance to this scene : 
the old stone bridge, with its single arch, crosses the tributary stream, that loudly pours 
its tide from the melted snows into the calm, majestic bosom of the Orontes. Culti- 
vation is visible even to the water’s edge ; the declivities afford the richest pasture to the 
flocks, whose keepers, seated on the banks or beneath the trees, look every day on 
a scene that might vie with the fields of Arcadia. The pillar of St. Simon, if that 
saint had any taste for the picturesque, was admirably placed ; his was no fierce retreat 
in the desert, like that of so many other excellent anchorets : the gloriousness of nature, 
m water, grove, garden, and mount, was always present on his right hand and on his left; 
and he could not well shut them from his vision. Some patches of snow were still 
clinging to the highest crags: in the valley the air was delightfully warm, and had the 
fine inspiring freshness felt in the East while it is yet early in the day. 
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ANTIOCH, FROM THE WEST. 


Is this Antioch, the queen of the East, the glory of the monarch, the joy of the 
e'vangelist? brought down even to the dust, she shall no more be called the lady 
of kingdoms. On every side is the silence of ruin, and the dimness of despair : yet how 
beautiful and exulting is the face of nature : she sitteth not solitary, with the tears on 
her cheek, but dwells, as of old, in her loved valley of the Orontes. The soil is rank 
with the violet, the anemone, the rose, the myrtle : that exquisite shroud covers the 
slain of many nations, wdio fell around the walls of Antioch : the Persian, the Saracen, 
the Roman, and the Christian hosts are there ; did the earth no longer cover their hope 
and the dvj bones live, what an exceeding great army would fill the valley ! there is 
Egypt and all her company delivered to the sword ; there is Persia and all her multitude 
round about her graves : whom dost thou pass in beauty ? the sons of the north, who 
came from afar ; they are gone down with their weapons of war, and they have laid their 
swords under their heads : they were the terror of the mighty.’’ No sound comes up 
the hill from the lost city, of the merchants and their companies, and their going to and 
fro. Antioch was formerly the great mart of the East, when Syria occupied her fairs 
with purple and broidered work and fine linen, and Judah and Israel were her 
merchants ; and her -walls shook at the noise of the horsemen and ' the chariots which 
entered her gates.” The remains of those gates and walls are on the sides of the hill, 
and on the bank of the stream. About a century since, this wall on the hill, which w^as 
built by SeleucuB, one of Alexander’s successors, had not the least breach in it, nor 
a sign of any ; and from this, one may judge how beautiful all the walls must have been. 
It was at least sixty feet high, and was built along the heights, which to the south are 
very steep, and are here divided by a ravine, into which the passengers are entering. 
On these walls there were no battlements, but there was a w^alk on the top, on which 
tile circuit of the city might be made with the greatest ease, along the steep precipices 
(where all is now in ruins) down to the plain, and along the river’s side. But though 
built on a rock, and with the utmost art, they could not withstand the shocks of so 
many great earthquakes that have happened. However, on the west side of the w'esterii 
hill, the wall has resisted both time and earthquake; it is exceedingly strong, and w’ell 
built of stone, with beautiful square towers, about seventy paces apart. 

Such was the appearance of these walls a century since : even in the present day 
their fragments climb the hill, whicli they still grasp and enclose even In ruin. On the 
side of this hill, on one of these fragments, it is impressive to rest a while, ere the 
traveller enters the city, which is stretched silent and in darkness” at his feet; domes, 
minarets, masses of ruin, low ill-built homes, with thin tiled roofs~how dull and heavily 
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they lie ! it is better to sit here, and listen to the camehbell of the little caravans coming 
over the plain, than hasten down to some mean home of ignorant and unfeeling people* 
Were tlie homes of such men as the Christians of old still there, did a few even of their 
descendants stiU survive, how beautiful would it be to seek their roof, to talk of the 
time when Antioch was called the City of God; still later, when it contained 360 
convents, and its numerous churches were the finest in the world ! Church, convent, 
home of the faithful, all are gone. There is a place where a few worship, in a cave in 
the hill about half a mile from the town: by night, hy the taper’s light, the little group 
of Christians partake of the eucharist there, and pray and chant according to the Greek 
ritual Surely those who seek comfort and strength in this desolate place are not sent 
empty away. This little church in the wilderness is a timid and persecuted one, and 
dares not seek a temple within the walls. 

The only moving thing of life and gaiety in the scene is the Orontes: the sun, 
sinking behind the heights, is on its golden wave, and on the gardens which stretch 
beyond : to the east is the great plain of Antioch, with its lake, bounded by distant 
mountains; nearer are the high mountains of Beilan: to the left, in all its majesty, is the 
lofty Mount Casius, of a conical form, its breast and summit red with the splendour that 
fills the whole heavens above it. Such is the magnificent view from the highest part 
of the rocks above Antioch ; such is the hour also when a peculiar glory is on every 
part of its territory, but not on itself : never again shall its garments be white, or wet 
Vvith the dew of the morning,” Many parts of the environs are very attractive : the 
irregular valley, covered with vineyards, behind the heights; Beit-ekma, supposed to 
be the site of the ancient Daphn^ is about five miles south-west, in a romantic situ- 
ation : there are some vestiges of ruins, and fine cascades. The ancient shrine is also 
supposed to have stood in a spot seven miles distant, on the declivity of the mountams, 
where several streams, flowing through a meadow shaded with luxuriant bay-trees, 
walnuHrees, and groves of myrtle, unite and form a small river, which afterwards 
is lost in the Orontes. The latter river, after passing Antioch, takes its course 
between some low mountains north of Mount Casius, and enters the sea about six 
leagues from the city. 

Yet the foot turns with joy from these isolated scenes of beauty, of vale or grove, to 
the massive bridge that enters the ruined city ; and would turn from even Daphne in 
its glory, amid forests of laurel and myrtle — to these hoary heights and noble towers, 
which have a voice to the ear of enthusiasm, not of sweet music, but “ as the sound of 
many waters.” And dear and lasting are the things thus learned : in after life, when 
sorrows threaten us, when troubles are nigh, it will be beautiful to sit beneath our own 
roof, by our om fireside, and to remember Antioch ! and listen again to the voice tha 
spoke to us there, and bade us never to despair : for there shall be unto us, as to Aer, 
a covering of wo, yet of immortality ! 
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SCENE ON THE RIVER ORONTES, NEAR S0ADEAIL 

The scenery on this river resembles, in many parts, that of the VVye in South Wales: 
it is a fine slow-flowing stream, altlumgh its waters are not clear: in this vicinity there 
are two or three small islands on its bosom. WTen the traveller has succeeded in pro- 
curing mules at Suadeah, which occupies the site of the ancient Seleucitu he may take a 
solitary and lovely ride to Antioch, llie hamlets in the plain are wretched : no roof 
invites to refreshment or rest ; no spacious khan, with its group of trees and quiet pool, 
stands hy the vcay-skle. The gratification of the senses is generally in the East precarious 
and prospective : the wanderer must often dine and sup, like the impoverished French 
epicure, on the remembrance of ancient luxuries, which every step of the w'ay towards 
Paphne, Antioch, and Sardis, wdll richly supply. The path along the river often 'winds 
among tliickcts of hay, ilex, aihutus, and flowering mpTle, and where the magnificent 
pinacled rocks rise abruptly from its bed, he must rest a while, heedless of the noontide 
rays, careless of where he may lay his head at night. In Italy, the curse of its lovely 
landscapes is the dry bed of the streams which so often cross the path : even its 
larger and famous rivers are in summer half dry ; but in Asia Minor the -waters are 
full, as of old- —not withered, like the prophet’s gourd, leaving the stranger to mourn 
over that most unsightly of all objects, a shrunken spectre-looking torrent, -v’ailing 
by, or peering through some glassy pools at the pitiless sun. Ihe banks of the 
Orontes, at this spot, are beautiful as the forest in its glory and gloom, cool as the 
cavern on the shore : its haughty cliffs, here shrouded by fi*agrant shrubs — there glaring 
in the fierce sun-light: below, where the path winds, there is a delightful coolness 
beneath the overshadowing trees, which in some parts droop even into the stream. The 
stream scarcely murmurs in its slow and majestic course : it has bathed the ruins of 
Antioch, and will soon pour its waters into the Mediterranean. llie path, after 
leaving the side of the Orontes, approached the mountains -which enclose the plain on the 
western side, at whose foot were several extensive and well-planted orchards, belonging 
to the Aga of Antioch : hence the road w^as through lanes, thickly overhung on both 
sides with shrubs, and, as it w^ound up the mountain, the shades of evening began to 
gather on a country celebrated for its landscape seenory. It soon after grew dark, and 
the way more rude and rocky; no cottage light was near, or bark of the village dog: — 
forlorn on the hili of winds, the night was dai'k around;” a halt must be made, the fire 
kindled, and the coffee prepared^ — sw-eet solace to the traveller’s cares and toils. Over 
one of the dreariest wilds of Lebanon, the writer was one day passing, when a cloudy 
sky, a keen wind, and a miserable fog creeping upon every height, forest, and village, 
made the spirits sink and the blood run cold. The idea of comfort rose like that of an 
angel in the way. At last, a little hamlet presented itself near at hand ; the path passed 
the door, and a young Syrian, in his light and graceful costume, came forth with a cup 
of excellent coffee : it was more precious than gold. He had probably descried us 
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through the mists long ere v/e could discern his dwellings and had instantly prepared the 
beverage : it was the berry of Mocha, hot, pure, inspiring, and quickly banished the 
misery from the frame, the sorrow from the mind: he smiled, and wished us happiness, 
of which he was certainly the messenger at that moment. 

Beneath the shelter of a rock on Mount Amanus, the traveller takes a short 
repose, and with the first grey light is again en route : in a few hours the plain of 
Antioch opens, with the beautiful freshness of morning, on its hamlets, and on the 
gardens and well-sown fields around the town : a strong-built bridge leads over the river 
directly to the gate. At the distance of two days’ journey hence towards Aleppo, the 
route is. still in the vicinity of the Orontes, which is there crossed by a ferry-boat, the 
breadth being fifty or sixty yards, and the banks forty or fifty feet high. The water 
continues to be discoloured, like that of the Nile during the time of its inundation, but 
in a less degree, for the filtering process is necessary to render the latter drinkable, 
whereas the peasant and the pilgrim often quench their thirst at the Cilician stream ; 
near its banks, there are at intervals excellent springs, which offer a purer draught 


TRIPOLI 


This View is taken above the convent of Derwishy, which is seen below, on the 
river’s bank : a Maronite priest is conversing in the path above with a Syrian shepherd 
and shepherdess : the ancient castle, built in the time of the crusades, is on the hill in 
front : many parts of the town, and the high arcades of gothic architecture, under which 
several of the streets run, bear marks of the ages of the crusades.* Tripoli is the best- 
looking town in Syria, the houses being well built of stone, and neatly constructed 
witMn. It is surrounded and embellished with luxuriant gardens, wLich are not only 
mtermingied with the houses in the town, but extend over the whole plain lying between 
it and the sea. This maritime plain and the neighbouring mountains place every variety 
of climate within a short distance of the inhabitants. More luxuriant in gardens and 
groves than Beirout, more sheltered and healtliful than Sidon and Acre, Tripoli seems 
to combine every advantage of comfort, scenery, and fertility, to induce the stranger, in 
search either of health or enjo}nnent5 to make it his resting-place in preference to any 
other part of Syria. The site of the convent Derwishy, or the Dervises, on the shore 
of the Kadesha, amidst lemon and olive trees, is charming j a retirement from the world 
of care, temptation, and pleasure, to a world of exquisite, silent, solitary beauty : each 
|)ath beside the Kadesha is one dear to the meditative man ; in its windings through the 
vale there is a seclusion, shadowed, pastoral, and cahn ; where the thoughts are gently 
stirred by the murmur of its waters, by the pipe of the shepherd. The path leading up 
either hill opens on a brillant and extensive landscape, of the plain, two miles in width, 
covered with gardens, even to the sea : of the port on the left, with the islands, of the 
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heights of Lebanon behindj and the boundless and beautiful sea in front, — and over all an 
atmospliere pure, soft, and splendid. From the port on the left, there runs a clidn of sh 
square isolated towers, about ton minutes’ walk from each other, seemingly intended for 
the defence of the harbour ; they stand immediately on the sea, and appear to be of 
Saracen workmanship. Around these towers, and in the sea, as on the shore to the 
right of Beirout, lie a great number of grey granite pillars. The tower of the lions, one 
of the six, is said to derive its name fi'om a shield carved over the gateway, on which two 
lions were formerly visible, the arms of Count Ra}Tnond of Toulouse. When Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, took Tripoli from the Saracens, after a seven years’ siege, lie made 
Bertrand, the son of Raymond, Count of Tripoli. In the year 1170, the city was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake ; the Saracens took it in 1289, and entirely destroyed it; 
but it was afterward rebuilt by them. There are several European merchants settled 
here, and consuls for France, England, Austria, See. The principal article of export is the 
silk produced on the mountains, of which it formerly exported about eight hundred 
quintals every year, at about £80 per quintal : but its commerce has been lately on the 
decline. The next chief article of exportation is sponges, which are procured on the 
sea shore : the best are found at some depth in the sea ; soap is exported to Tarsus, for 
Anatolia and the Greek islands, as well as alkali for manufacturing it, which is produced 
in the eastern desert : the khan of the soap manufacturers is a large well-built edifice. 
The castle on 'the left, the tomb of Abou Nazer on the right, the few kiosques and 
country seats, must yield in loveliness and comfort of position to the convent of Dervises: 
it is said to be at this time uninhabited ; and might probably be come-at-able to the tra- 
veller, even of moderate resources, vdio desires to pitch his tent for a time in the East : 
the tenant of such an abode would be an enviable man; in his ci-devant Dervish home, 
in the deep vale of the Kadesha, where the orange and mulberry groves, the poplars, 
and many other trees and shrubs, render the air fragrant and cool. There is nothing 
wanting to give a home-feeling to such a residence, save some English furniture, books, 
and music : then might the recluse of the Kadesha, when walking on liis terraced roof, 
or in his garden, gaze on his valley, river, groves, and the lofty dedmties on each side, 
and defy “ earth’s extremest bounds,” to olfer a more grateful retreat ; the towm,— its 
busy commerce, the dwellings of its friendly consul and merchants, within half a mile : 
the storms on the heights of Lebanon above, are heard, but not felt : the long fall of the 
surge on the distant beach comes low and dream-like up the valley. At evening, how 
delightful to take a volume of our native land, Shakspeare or Scott, or the more pastoral 
poets of the lakes, and sit beneath the trees, or in the portico, and the present in 
the past;” while a thousand associations and fancies come thronging on the thoughts, — ' 
till those thoughts are broken, deliciously broken, by the evening convent bell, pealing 
from the mountain steep. And while we listen, does not that bell teU of the past, as 
vividly as the immortal drama or verse? does it not bring tears to the eyes, and a rich 
melancholy to the heart ? the Sabbath morn and eve in the fields of our earliest life, 
when such sounds were borne on the wind, calling us to the grey church, which our 
father loved ; ealiing us also to stand beside their graves, and look our last look on the 
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dead : sorrow, exquisite sorrow, — joy, hope, faith, and memoi'y are breaking forth afresh 
with every tone of those bells, which come as if from mid air, — and, prolonged by the 
mountain echoes, ate not like earthly sounds. Happy the man, who thus, in a foreign 
land, feels that the golden cord that hound his spirit to the home of his first and purest 
thoughts, is not broken ; that, far as he wanders, the present cannot sever the past, or 
doud the future,— but that there is still, and ever within, a fountain of merciful and 
blessed thing’s, of which he can drink when all around is enchanting, as when all is deso* 
late and barren. 


ANTIOCH, ON THE APPROACH FROM SUADEAH. 

Antioch -was peculiarly a “defenced city;’' nature had given it the everlasting 
mountains for walls and bulwarks, yet the pride and care of its kings covered them 
with mighty defences : the fortresses on the summits seem, even in ruin, to lau^ii at the 
power of man, and, like the tower of Shinar, to look up to heaven with scorn. The 
view is taken from a burial-ground: a vulture was perched on one of the tombs, and 
the bones of the dead 'w^ere scattered beneath. Tw^o women were lamenting bitterly, but 
not for the lost city: their hands were lifted to heaven in anguish and despair, for 
a child taken in mercy in its innocence, or for a husband or friend : the grave was fresh 
with the flowers they had planted ; and when they are withered, the earliest of the season 
shall replace them. They were kneeling where nations are forgotten in death, but 
they knew it not: their wail, after the manner of the Eastern women, Avas low and 
melancholy : to the fancy of the stranger, rvandering among the ruinous places, it seemed 
like the voice of those over whom the veil is spread, whose blood the earth shall never 
disclose ; even all the multitudes that fought against the city, to distress her, shall be 
as a dream of a nigbt-vision ” The earthquake, the tempest, the sword, the flame 
of a devouring fire, have all done their work on Antioch, yet time itself has spared the 
walls and towers on the precipices: the embattled hosts, who often came against them, 
saw that they were invincible ; the convulsions of xia-ture alone broke their strength, and 
rent their foundations. Yet even now there is an inexpressible life and immortality 
about them ; even when the city and the plain trembled and sank at their feet, death 
did not swallow them up in victory : the eagle in his flight often rests on their battle- 
ments, rather than on the mountain peak. How poor the minarets, even of the great 
mosque, look in comparison to these noble ramparts ! the morning sun is yet on the 
mountain heights to the left, and the red battlements . on their verge, that look as 
if there the trumpet shall again be blown, and the garments of the warrior rolled 
in blood/’ 

The Oriental women go and mourn in the cemetery, where those who were dear, to 
them are interred: ancient usage and etiquette require an outward ^shew of sorrow, even 
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when the heart has no share in it: a veiled and kneeling figure is often seen where the 
cypress trees give an almost impenetrable shade : sometimes the air and dress bespeak 
her to be a lady of the land, sorrowing alone, and in that Imv thrilling lament, that 
in the silence of the burial-ground is like the voice of her “ that refused to be comforted, 
because they w'ere not” Among those visited by the cruelties of the Greek revolution 
was an Armenian lady of Constantinople, a young and handsome widow, whose husband 
was recently murdered. Bereaved of her home, she resided with the famil y of a relative: 
dejection and sorrow were stamped on her pale and handsome features ; she refused to 
join her friends in their walks or excursions on the Bosphorus : even the love of dress, 
so strong and enduring under almost all circumstances in the breast of an Eastern 
woman, seemed to be extinct: the blow had been too sudden and ruthless; her home, 
her husband, her love, all to \vhicli her heart clung intensely, were cruelly taken~and 
what was life to her now ! In the evening she sometimes came forth to the place where 
the slain was buried; and then the imprisoned feelings gave w^ay to all the luxury 
of sorrow : and there is no spot so suited to its indulgence as the great cemetery on the 
hill of Pera, at evening; which then scarcely seems a portion of this world, but rather 
a separate world of shadows, of mourning, and communion with the dead, like the valley 
of the prophet, into whose awful secrets the desolate alone can enter. 

This mingled scene of beauty and ruin, of misery and splendour — was a vivid 
emblem of the East: the unruffled bosom of the Orontes sweetly reflected the aged 
ruins on its shores: the hoary walls on the precipices were sadly, fiercely bright, like 
the ghastly smile on the face of the dead : the few feathery clouds that passed slowly 
along the peaks, looked like the phantom waving of a banner : the gay tents beside the 
stream, the Janizaries and thei,r master, the ladies and their slaves, told a tale of pride 
and pleasure — at which the vulture on the tomb seemed cruelly to gaze; the dogs 
crunched the bones of the dead, and the mourners, beating their breasts and lifting their 
hands to heaven, seemed to say, “ yet a Httle while, and you also, who trust in beauty 
and in power, shall be even as we, lamenting bitterly.” 

The cemetery of Antioch is destitute of fanereal trees ; no grateful gloom shrouds 
the mourner from the careless eye of the passengers: the morning sun was streaming 
down the mountains on the city, the solid bridge, and the people now issuing from the 
gate : a party of Turkish ladies passed by, in long muslin wrappers and yellow boots, 
with their black conductors, to take the mr while it was yet fresh and cool: the 
janizaries of the governor preceded himself on horseback. The tail mosque near the 
river, the finest in Antioch, as well as the burial-ground, was still wrapped in shade. 


H 
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BETEDDEIN-PALACE OF THE PRINCE OF THE DRUSES. 


Tlie palace of the Emir Besbir, the sovereign of Lebanon, is a very costly edifice* 
it consists of a large quadrangle, on one side of which are the apartments of the Emir 
and his harem; two other sides contain the apartments of his officers and people, and 
the fourth is open towards the valley and the town of Deir el Kamar, and also commands 
a distant view of the sea. The best apartments are furnished with glass windows ; 
terraced gardens are wrested from the rugged soil, and water brought from the hills into 
the quadrangle at a considerable expense, from a distance of nearly twenty miles. 
A winding path over low stone steps leads to the unassailable fortress of this mountain- 
prince, whose summons could, at one period, have called all Lebanon to arms. The Emir 
might walk on the walls of his eagle palace, and say with him of old, Is not this 
the proud home I have built, on the brink of the everlasting mountains ?” To these 
wild walls of power and luxury, there came natives of Egypt, Abyssinia^ Italy, and 
France, Druses, Mahometans, and Syrian Christians ; the bold mountaineer, armed 
to the teeth, mingled with the thoughtful scribe or li|;erateur, the latter sometimes 
retired apart, beneath a rock or a tree, writing verses in praise of the prince, or on 
the striange vicissitudes of his fortunes. The physician of the palace, a clever and 
agreeable Frenchman, was long resident here, and, like his countryman, M. Chaboiceau 
of Damascus, resolved to end bis days in a country that had patronized him so 
liberally. The French are very successful as medical men in the East, by a facility 
and even eagerness in adapting themselves to the tastes and usages of the people; 
sorrowing not for their own country, though always boasting of it; with a conscience 
untroubled about the variety of faiths, the same smile of good nature and scepticism 
is given to the mysteries of the Druse, the reveries of the Dervish, and the genu- 
flexions of the Turk. There is a small Christian church near the palace : on the 
mountain, the Emir was a Christian ; in Acre, when he visted the Pacha, and in the towns 
on the coast, he was a believer in the Prophet. Here he attained the age of seventy 
years, presenting a patriarchal appearance, and long white beard: on his features, usually 
mild and calm, misfortunes had fixed a more stern expression : he had lived to see the 
Paehalic of Acre wrested by the Porte from his friend and ally Abdallah, after which, 
returning like the old eagle to his airy home, he looked abroad on the storms of fate, on 
the downfall of the Saltan, and the successes of Ibrahim, and believed that he should die 
in his castle in peace t Peiffiaps Ibrahim, had his allegiance faltered, might have decreed 
Mm a more speedy end. In his harem were several handsome women, who accompanied 
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him in his flight to Egypt, Vv’^lien he forsook Beteddein, surrounded on eveiy side 
hy his enemies, and they returned with joy on his restoration. Women, at least in the 
East, are the features of habit far more than of circumstance : the flight, the vojage» 
the residence in Egypt, a climate and scenes so different from their own ; the court of 
Meheraet Ali, where they were intimate with the sultana and the favourite ladies, and 
witnessed a splendour and refinement hitherto new — after all these excitements, 
Beteddein was as dear to them as ever. The rains and snow^s, the thunder-storms, the 
solitude of their rocky home, had been their companions for years ; did not the memory 
of the Pacha's gardens and fountains, and the music and the ball, follow them to their 
windy terraces and withered flower-beds ? and the splendid and costly dresses of Egypt's 
seraglio flit in mockery before their eye ? Of what avail was the dye of the surmeh, 
black as the raven’s wdng, for the eyelashes ; or the crimson hue of the heimah, for the 
palms of the hands and tips of the fingers ; or the gold coins drooping in braided rows 
on the shoulder, — when few came to the castle to see and to admire, few came to flatter 
the Emir's ladies. The Eastern castles being as bookless as those of the old Highland 
chiefs, a taste for reading would be of little use, and here such a taste is unknown : the 
steep and irregular cliffs on every side forbid all pleasant promenades or excursions, 
so that fancy can scarcely picture, for a beautiful woman, a more triste and monotonous 
life than that of Beteddein. The love of dress, ever a passion in the East, is certainly 
indigenous in Lebanon, and dw^elt within these lonely walls as intensely as in the gay 
circles of Europe, whence large pier-glasses had been brought for the use of the harem : 
could the toilette of Beteddein be descried through its massive gates and fences, its 
mists and its sentinels — the .many hours daily of bathing, adorning, perfuming, — the 
display, the envying, and scolding one another — the spectator would have said, and 
more justly said, not frailty, but “ Vanity, thy name is Woman !'^ 

The plate represents the gathering of the chieftains to join the army of Ibrahim 
Pacha, who was then about to advance into Syria, previous to his capture of Damascus, 
and the victories of Koniah, The Emir, the ally of Ibrahim, sent his summons 
through the whole range of Lebanon, and the mountaineers obeyed the call with alacrity: 
it was like the passage of the fiery cross through the Highlands, of old, calling on every 
man to range beneath Iiis banner, and come to the gathering without delay. These 
mountaineers were bold and hardy troops ; Ibrahim knew their value in rapid and daring 
movements, and it was the interest as weE as policy of the Emir to afford him as 
numerous an aid as possible. In the time of extremity, he could command a force 
of twenty thousand men, horse and foot, armed with firelocks: the larger proportion 
consisting of cavalry ; their nianner of warfare being desultory, they rarely incurred the loss 
and slaughter of a welWought field. The Druses, who composed two-thirds of his force, 
were distinguished by their broad-striped dresses ; they are in general a stout well-made 
race of men, having a cheerful and rather reckless expression on their round faces, which 
are beardless and fair: they wear their hair beneath the light Syrian turban, for in 
Lebanon the faith and usages of the Turk are not at all fashionable. The scenery 
around Beteddein was admirably suited to such a busy and martial scene: there was the 
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flashing of arms along the brink of the descents, where a line of cavalry was advancing 
and then the tedious ascent, through the pass, where a few men only could advance 
abreast : down the declivities, in another direction, poured groups of foot soldiers, wild 
and disorderly : muskets, lances, sabres, were as plentiful on the mountain paths as 
pipes in a coffee-house : the advance of the chiefs, who were beautifully mounted, with 
their immediate follotvers, was still more picturesque; the horses, long used to the 
rugged ways and passes, came on with as much eagerness as if tlieir feet were on the 
plain. The great court of the palace was crowded with men and steeds already arrived ; 
some lounging idty, or smoking, or conversing in groups; many of the more curious 
mounted the roofs and terraces, to look out afar for the coming of the ti'oops of Lebanon 
and the banners. The galleries and recesses were fiUed with offlcers and soldiers, 
eagerly passing in and out, while the Emir was in his haU of audience, in earnest 
consultation with liis chief counsellors and friends. All felt that the present summons 
was to no wonted or local contest, in which they fought with no more zeal than was 
agreeable to them, and returned to their homes when wearied; but to a desperate conflicl^ 
in which the stake was for kingdoms, — and Ibrahim brooked no lukewarmness in his 
cause. The general of the mountain troops, on former occasions, was the Sheich 
Beshir, the Druse chief: he had been put to death a few years previous; and the 
Emir, to shew his zeai, more apparent than real, in the cause of Ibrahim, accompanieu 
his troops good part of the way to Damascus, borne in a litter. The Christians are 
the more numerous, and the Druses the richer part of the population, — both are 
warlike: the former detest the name of Druse too much ever to yield quietly to a 
chief of 4hat community ; and they were attached to the Emir, who, with his whole 
family, had long before embraced the Christian religion. The latter was long supported 
by the Pachas of Acre and Tripoli, by whom, a hundred and forty years since, the 
government of the mountain was entrusted to his family; and he formed a close 
alliance with Mehemet Ali, the viceroy of Egypt, who received him kindly and 
generously in his exile ; and who delivered him from the rivalry of the Sheich Beshir, 
with whom he was obliged to share all the contributions which he extorted from the 
mountaineers. In 1840, the power of Ibrahim Pacha, in Syria, was overthrown by 
the English, as allies of the Sultan Abdul Medjid ; and the Emir, anticipating the 
event, withdrew with his harem to Malta, undertaking, at the age qf seventy-five 
years, to form new associations in a foreign land. The Druses are perhaps the only 
people who do not love music, vocal or instrumental ; rarely, if ever, is the ballad, or 
legendary song, or mountain air, heard in their cottages, or at their festivals : they have 
no sort of musical instruments, and they march to battle without trumpet, pipe, or 
song. 
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ST. JEAN D’ ACRE.— MOUNT CARMEL IN THE DISTANCE. 

The strength of this hitherto impregnable fortress was broken : the wallsj which 
swept round the plainj enclosing the town as within iron rampartSj were shattered in 
the siege by Ibrahim Pacha^ after a desperate defence of six months. The whole 
townj which once looked so neatj well-built, and prosperous, then assumed an air of ruin ; 
even the noble mosque built by Djezzar Pacha, required restoration from damages 
sustained during that siege: it is in the centre of the plate, tow’^ering above all the other 
buildings, a monument of the liberality and devoutness of the ferocious Djezzar, who 
perhaps raised it as a kind of compensation for his many atrocities. Ptepentance or 
contrition were feelings he never knew: he would have met the king of terrors, had 
it been possible, with a cruel menace or device. The sycamore and the palm shadow 
the area of this beautiful mosque, and a fine fountain murmurs there ; here the 
tyrant, when evening had brought the dim religious light the Turks love, used to 
come and pray beneath the corridors and the dome his own hand had raised, and 
look forward, no doubt, to heaven hereafter, wkeo his old age of blood and crime 
should he ended. Tlie phantoms of the thousands he had butchered in cold blood, 
treacherously, often smilingly, in the dungeon, by the hatchet or the w^ave, never rose 
to his fancy or his conscience, to-cloud his devotions or disturb his hopes. Had even 
the beings he had maimed, of the wealthy, the noble, as well as the poor and the 
helpless — whose noses, ears, lips, he had lopped, and took not as yet the life— risen 
up like swift and mangled witnesses against him, on the shore of the dark river, — 
he would have sternly elbowed his way to the regions of bliss. And Djezzar, in the 
the mosque, was remarkably devout ; said his prayers with a loud and fervent voice, 
and w’-ent through all the genuflexions, and bobbings, and prostrations, with a zeal 
equal to that of a Santon. He died in his bed calmly, unconcernedly, unrepentingly, 
at near eighty years of age : there were no bands in his death ; his heart was firm 
within him.” The writer was told by Sir Sydney Smith, that when seated one evening 
with Djezzar in his divan, the latter, displeased at some recent occurrence, menaced tiie 
admiral, and hinted how easy it was to imprison or even put him to death, if he chose 
but to give the word ^Ht is very true, Djezzar Pacha, he replied, «and very easy 
to fulfil your words : but look at that ship/’ pointing to his flag-ship in the harbour : 
^'before the sun shall set, Acre would be aheap of ashes” 

‘ The broken walls in the foreground are those of the Castle, which were devastated 
during the siege by Ibrahim Pacha, but still greater ruin was wrought by the Englisii 
fleet, led by Commodore Napier, in the year 1840, when the magazine within the 
walls blew up, destroying the principal buildings, and killing upwards of 1,000 persons. 
This deplorable accident brought the unequal contest to a speedy termination. 
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In Acre man}^ wealthy and respectable families resided, for it was the capital of the 
pachallc; and the fine and wide plain without the walls ivas often gay with the exercises 
of the troops and the presence of the pacha. While resident here, the writer sometimes 
visited a Jewish family, whose interior exhibited a picture of the troubled state of the 
times, and the uncertainty of property. The head of the family was a merchant, in whose 
house two pilgrims of his people had lodged a few years before, a father and mother, 
who had an only daughter, whom they betrothed on the spot to their host, seeing that 
he was prosperous, a merchant, young, and possessor of a good house. The Jewish 
maiden brought a pretty face and figure, and a tolerable portion, to her husband, who 
had never seen her till she was brought from her distant home to his house, as a bride. 
The match did not seem to be a happy one : the wife spoke with fervour of her home, 
of its tranquillity, and many attractions; its woods and flowers, friends and security, 
'fhe contrast was bitter, such as only domestic affection could reconcile, and this she 
felt not : the sea washed the w^alls of her dwelling at Acre ; there was no garden ; fear 
was on every side, for the pacha had already hinted his suspicion that her husband was 
rich; and where he scented plunder, he soon, as the Persian says, "^^put the footstep 
of desire into the stirrup of accomplishment.” The anxious merchant thought of leaving 
the town, to avoid the dreaded exactions, and asked our advice where he should 
emigrate. Reluctant to fiy from the scene of his industry, his house, See., his fancy 
harassed him by often painting the pacha’s avarice, the pacha’s wrath, in hideous 
colours : one or two rich men of his nation had already fallen victims, and his turn might 
soon follow. Yet, Israelite as he was, he could not bear the idea of a retreat to 
a mountain village, and its peace and solitude, to a town or fastness on Lebanon — if it 
did not possess the means of traffic, the delicious opportunities of gain. The uncertainty 
of resolve and anxiety of mind, which he every day experienced, w^as distressing: at every 
rumour of fresh cruelty and extortion he turned pale, and fancied the bastinado at his 
feet, or the bowstring at his neck: he could have fled alone and safely, and he knew 
that his wife and- dwelling would not be assailed ; but jealousy would not allow him to 
leave a young and pretty woman — ^fearing more from his friends than his enemies. He 
knew that he did not possess her affections, and that she dwelt with more heart-sickness 
and love on her native home, her early attachments, than on his welfare or enjoyment: 
indeed, if the angel of death should actually overtake him, and his head he asked for at 
the palace, it was doubtful if the wail of the handsome Jewess would have been a3 one 
that refused all consolation. He passed most of his time within doors, that he might 
attract as little notice as possible : the ships of various nations sailing out of the harbour 
were finely seen from his windows and gallery, to which they sometimes passed near, 
and he earnestly wished, many a time, to he on hoard one of them, embarked for France 
or England, his wife, his child, and monies, all onboard, and Acre left for ever; at last 
he decided to depai^, as secretly as possible, to the former country; but whether he put 
his design in execution, or what was his fat^ we knew not, as we left the town for the 
interior soon afterwards. 
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THE SITE OF THE ANCIENT DAPHNE. 


Ill this wild and luxurious scene there is a resemblance to the site of the 
ancient oracle of Delphi: the gardens of Armida were not more formidable to the 
crusaders under Godfrey of Bouillon, than the groyes of Daphne were of old to the 
Roman veterans. Cassius, their general, forbade them to enter here, where the sights 
and sounds were more subduing than the enemy's sword. Daphne, so famous in the 
history of Syria, is about six miles from Antioch ; you travel for some time along the 
foot of mountains through groves of myrtle and mulberry trees, till you arrive at this 
natural amphitheatre on the declivity of the mountains, where the springs burst with 
a loud noise from the earth, and, running in a variety of directions for about two hundred 
yards, terminate in two beautiful cascades, about thirty feet in height, falling into the 
valley of the Orontes. The largest of the fountains rises from beneath a rock, on the 
top and sides of which are the massy remnants of an ancient edifice, perhaps those of the 
temple of Apollo : the water of this spring is conveyed for nearly two miles through an 
artificial subterraneous aqueduct, which has been traced to the vicinity of Antioch. The 
real site of Daplin^ has been much disputed by travellers, among whom there is a great 
difference of opinion : neither Bahylse, Zoiba, or Beit-el-ma, fulfil the anticipations and 
images excited by the words of the ancients, who sometimes dipped their pens, when 
painting scenes of natural beauty, in the colours of the rainbow; or from their less correct 
taste and genuine love for the picturesque, when compared with that of the modems, 
their descriptions may not always be depended upon, even of the scenes they saw% 
They loved the soft, rather than the magnificent ; and things delicious to the senses, 
rather than the splendid scenes and ruder excitements of alpine regions. The charms 
of Daphn^ were derived as well from religious and voluptuous associations, so artfiilly 
blended in the old mythologjs as from the unrivalled features of nature. 

Here Seleucus planted a thick grove of laurel and cypress trees, reaching ten miles 
in circumference, and forming a cool and impenetrable shade, even in the most sultry 
summers. In the middle of the wood he erected a magnificent temple, which was conse- 
crated to Apollo and Diana. Daphn^ was the same with respect to Antioch, as Baife 
was to Rome, and Canopus to Alexandria — place of resort for amusement and pleasure. 
The senses were gratified with harmonious sounds and aromatic odours ; beautiful were 
the walks, and shades, and grottoes, beautiful the Syrian women who resorted or dwelt 
here : at last, all w^ho had any fortitude or virtue avoided the place : the soldier and the 
philosopher shunned its temptations. 

Tim joyful birds mng sweet in the green bowers ; 

Murmured the winds ; and, in their fall and rise, 

Struck from the trees and fountains slirer showers, 

A thousand strange and welcome harmonies, 
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Flowers and clioice odours riclily smiled and smelled 
On either side of the calm stream, which wound 
In a so spacious circle, that it held 
The whole vast forest in its charming round. 

It seemed that the hard oak, the grieving yew, 

The chaste sad laurel, and the %vhole green grove, 

It seemed each fruit that blushed, each bud that blew, 

All spoke of ladies’ hope, of ladies’ love, 

And hade the pilgrim hail to this delightful grove."’ Wifpen. 

Nevertheless, the groves of Daphne continued for many ages to attract the veneration^ 
and to be the resort, of natives and strangers : the privileges of the sacred ground were 
enlarged by the munificence of succeeding emperors ; and every generation added new 
ornaments to the splendour of the temple. At last the Christians of Antioch built a 
magnificent church here to Babylas bishop of that city, who died in the persecution of 
Decius ; the rites thenceforth began to be neglected, and the priests of Apollo to forsake 
the place. Julian the Apostate endeavoured to revive the love of paganism amidst the 
groves of Daphne : he visited the neglected altars, and resumed the sacrifices, and saw 
vith mortification and anguish that their reign was over, their sun was going down, and 
that the mysterious voice had gone forth in Daphne, as in the temples of Greece, Let us 
go hence.” One night the temple was discovered to be in flames ; the statue of Apollo 
was consumed to ashes, as also were the altars : Julian said that the malice of the 
Christians had caused the conflagration ; the Christians said, it was the vengeance of God. 

Two beautiful cascades, and a few groups of trees and bushes, and a screen of bold 
crags behind, cannot, however, realise the associations of memory, which are here miser- 
ably shattered; and the pictures of the past flit away like the foam of the waterfalls* Is 
this all that remains of Daphne? — ^Let the traveller recline on the bank, whose flowers 
grow rank beneath the spray ; and, lulled with the falling waters, or with a gentle dose of 
opium, strive to conjure up on the steep the magnificent temple of Apollo ; its flights of 
columns casting their long shadows on the stream, the smoke of its sacrifices and clouds 
of perfume rising slowly over the groves, while over the cataracts slowly floated the 
music of many instruments, and the voices of invisible women* He wakes — and what does 
he behold ? Three water-mills built of mud, some myrtle and bramble bushes, and a few 
mountain girls drawing water from the stream, their coarse garments hiding coarser 
forms — the Dulcineas of the place ; which, had Cervantes seen, he would surely have 
placed his hero on the steep, and given him visions, and made him harangue over 
Daphne and her glory, while Sancho stood laughing loudly by his side. 

“ Ah, sister I Desolation is a delicate thing j 
If: walks not on the earth, it floats not on the air, 

Bat treads wdih silent footstep, and fans with silent wing 

Th’ illusive hopes which in their hearts the best and gentlest bear j 

.Who, soothed to mournful thoughts by the ruined scene above. 

And tile spirit-stirring motion of the bright and busy wave, 

Dream visions of aerial joy, and call the monster, Lov^, 

And wake, and find the shadows fall, on Daphne"s desart grave.” 
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ADANA, -^MOUNT TAURUS IN THE DISTANCE. 


Adana, which retains its ancient name and situation on the banks of the river 
Syhoon, the ancient Sarus, is still a considerable town, and the capital, till 1830, of 
a pachalic, including the greater part of Cilicia Proper — was then, with the surrounding 
district, ceded to Ibrahim Pasha. This city was formerly, nest to Tarsus, the most 
flourishing in Cilicia : it was one of the towns to which Pompey banished the pirates, 
and it subsequently shared the same fate as Tarsus, The modern town is situated on 
a gentle declivity, surrounded on aU sides with groves of mulberry, peach, apricot, fig, and 
olive trees, and vineyards. It is large built: the population, composed chiefly of Turks 
and Turcomans, is nearly equal to that of Tarsus, from which it is twenty-eight miles 
distant. Part of the ancient walls remain ; and a noble gateway in the middle of the 
bazaar, forms a lively contrast to the flimsy architecture of the Turks. Near the bridge, 
on the bank of the river, is a castle about a quarter of a mile in circuit, the work 
apparently of the Mahometans. The river Syhoon, which passes through Adana, and 
afterwards through the plain of Tarsus into the sea, near which its width is 270 feet^ 
holds its course for some distance within a few miles of that of the Cydnus, both flowing 
through the same plain. Livy and Appian make mention of the river Sarus, w^hen 
relating the destruction of the fleet of Antiochus by a violent storm. 

From Adana the snowy range of Mount Taurus is grand : it is bolder in character 
than Lebanon, from being more broken, and from the rugged precipitous aspect of its 
loftiest pinnacles, where there are probably glaciers. There is usually a battalion or 
two of troops stationed here : on the bridge in the foreground, some of the soldiery are 
entering the castle, which is partly ruinous ; on the opposite side are the encampments 
of the cavalry. Adana is a large and gloomy town, with bazaars well furnished with 
provisions, &c. The surrounding plain is fertile, and better cultivated than is usual in 
Asia Minor, It is not easy to procure a lodging here : the stranger is obliged to present 
the firmoun of the Turkish Pasha to the governor, and solicit him to procure one, which is 
almost sure to prove very had and comfortless ; and instead of wandering about in a vain 
effort to move the kindness of its wealthier people, he had better apply at once to the 
Frank physician, who will accommodate him beneath Ms roof; and this roof is welcome, 
after a visit to the squalid apartments selected by the governor, from which his foot was 
quickly turned in disgust, and he was on the point of asking the shelter of the soldiers* 
tents wdien rescued from his hoip^^ess state by the physician* 
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The troops defiling over the bridge to the ancient castle, are a part of the forces of 
Ibrahim Pasha, in a costume half Asiatic, half European : the tents of the cavalry are 
pitched on the banks of the Sihoun : these men all fought gallantly in the battles which 
gained Syria and Asia Minor for their leader : the Nubian infantry, well disciplined by 
French officers, proved themselves equal in bravery and firmness to the Albanians, who 
were the flower of the Turkish army : the writer saw the Nubian troops, when training 
carefally ; tall of stature and slender, and well accoutred, it was not easy to recognize in 
these soldiers, in close rank and file, the wild and ungovernable inhabitants of the 
desarts, save by their swarthy complexion. They have learned, after much pains, the 
use of the bayonet, frequently charging in this campaign, with the order and determination 
of Europeans : and the Turks, unused to this mode of fighting, often recoiled from the 
charge. The treaty of peace betw^een the Sultan and his victorious subject was delayed 
on account of the principality of Adana : Ibrahim, aware of the value of its position, was 
inflexible in his demand that it should be rendered to him: and the Sultan was 
reluctantly forced to comply ; and at the same time gave to his conqueror the titles of 
Pasha of Abyssinia and Jidda, and Goveraor of the holy cities of Mecca and Medina. 
The French officers, whose long discipline and persevering efforts prepared the Egyptian 
forces for these successes, served the Pasha well; a few of them had fallen by sickness 
or the sword : the most eminent w^as Colonel Selves, a great favourite of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, who allowed him a large salary : he followed Ibrahim to the Morea, where lie 
died of his wounds, in a war which he deeply regretted — without glory, or plunder. Since 
the writer visited these interesting scenes, strange political revolutions have taken place, 
by which Syria is restored to the Sultan, and Ibrahim compelled to return to Egypt, and 
v/ait until tlie decrees of Providence shall give him the inheritance of that viceroyalty 
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THE RIVER BARRADA, THE AXCIENT PHARPAR. 


Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters ui 
Jordan 'was a boast very natural for one who had loved their shores perhaps fron. 
childhood, to whom the plain of Damascus was as the garden of Eden ; but the river of 
Israel is more considerable and more pleasant to the eye, than the Pharpar, or Barrada, 
which rises in the rocky hills twenty miles above Damascus, and is afterwards drawn off 
in many little streams among the gardens in the plain, till its diminished tide joins those 
of the other rivers in the cataract without the walls. Like the Jordan, it is clear and 
rapid, and wanders circuitously for several leagues through a wilderness of gardens, 
whose innumerable fruit-trees, flowers, and water-works it keeps perpetually fresh and 
full: it is a stream that peculiarly ministers to luxury and enjoyment; every fathom of 
its course is precious and useful to the pleasure-loving Damascenes, who, reclining on its 
banks, beneath the shadow of their own trees, or in a little summer-house, listen to its 
quick murmur, smoke, and sip coffee, while their beautiful Arab steeds, richly capari- 
soned, are near, to take their indolent masters home in the cool of the evening. ’Yet to 
the eye that loves to feast on the waters, of river or sea — on their wildness or repose — 
Damascus cannot give the delight or inspiration of Constantinople or Cairo : its cribbed 
and cabin’d” streams are exquisite additions to the landscape, but do not wake the 
dreaminess, the far, resistless musings,” which are felt beneath the groves of the 
Bosphorus or the Nile. 

The scene in the plate is a large meadow without the ciiy, through which the Barrada 
flows : to the right is an ancient mosque, now an hospital, and some smaller mosques 
lift their minarets above the trees : the ancient w'all is said to be about five miles in 
circumference, low, and incapable of a good defence. The tents of the caravan 
from Damascus to Bagdad are pitched on each shore: among the figures are several 
Persian hadgees, or pilgrims, in a costume quite contrasted with the Arab or Turkish. 
After the fatigues and privations of the pilgrimage, this large, cool, and pleasant meadow 
is a welcome resting-place to the caravan : the luxuriant trees, the river, the luxuries 
of the city close at hand, without its heat or crowd: the spacious tents stand 
temptingly open; cooking, conversing, making bargains, reclining on carpets: con- 
trast is the food, the marrow, of an Oriental’s life : the Prophet •would Imve done an 
infinite service to all his believers, if he had absolutely commanded every one of them to 
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go occasionally on pilgrimage. “ Sweets to the sweet’' continually, is enough to cloy 
and weary mind and body; and the indolent, and mostly unintellectual Oriental, 
dreams away his life amidst the fumes of his pipe and mocha, and the smiles of 
his women : his horse, his splendid Arab, of purest blood and fire, alone tempts him 
to exertion. Even the paradise of the Prophet, to which his fatalist followers look, is 
but an eternity of sweets, shades, perfumes, murmuring streams, lovely women — without 
expansion of the soul or imagination, without any glories and revelations breaking on 
the heart and eye, and making time itself an eternal excitement. The Eden of the 
Turk is an endless repetition of what he has enjoyed and thought when in life : the pipe 
and the mocha not being in the other world, will be a heavy loss to him ; day and night 
for ever circling — how is he to get well through them, when he cannot pass one day on 
earth without these indulgences. The dislike, and even aversion, of the Turks to the 
Christian faith is great; in Damascus it is peculiarly so, for its people are the most 
bigoted and intolerant in the whole empire : yet it is not impossible that the time may 
arrive, when, in the dispensation of mercy, their heads also shall bow, and their hearts 
he subdued. 
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SIX DETACHED PILLARS OF 1 HE GREAT TEMPLE AT BALBEC. 

Amidst so vast a field of ruin, the interest of the visitor often attaches to some favourite 
scene or locality, to which his steps turn oftener than to any other: the stream, in 
w^hose bosom the fallen fragments are mirrored, the small temple in the plain beyond, &:c.: 
but no isolated portion is so exceedingly beautiful as the Six Pillars which stand apart 
and alone ; there is about them that appealing and inexpressibly mournful air, that the 
beholder feels as if he could almost sit at their feet and w^eep. lilore slender, more 
elegant, more lofty, than any others of the numerous and noble pillars — on them the 
sun seems to dart his first, and to linger with his latest rays: they stand on rather 
higher ground than the great temple, from which they are fifty yards distant, and their 
stately architrave and cornice almost entire : they are the only remains of some very 
august pile. Their being in shadow prevents the richness of the frieze from being 
adequately given; the moonlight is on the temple: the pigeons of many-coloured 
plumage, that fly about and perch on the ruins by da)^, have disappeared: and the bats 
are flitting round with their hideous shapes : the darkness is deep on the vast blacks of 
fallen w^alls and pillars. There is a mighty mass rising against the sky, and enclosing all 
with its almost unearthly magnitude : it is the wall, the covering wall, of height and 
thickness enough to have defended Babylon of old: all gloomy and sublime it stands, 
even the shadows rest heavy on it : the eye turns away gladly to the colonnades, the 
chapels, the window^s, and arches, on which the moon rests like snow on the Eastern 
mountain’s breast — as if it fell suddenly and vainly : shrouding faintly each ravage on 
the beautiful friezes, on the costly niches, in each of which a statue stood. This 
light, this shadow, is suited to the six melancholy columns, to their admirable 
beauty, to their unutterable loneliness: could Wordsworth sit for an hour on one 
of the fragments, the genius that gave a voice to Yarrow, to the aged tree, would 
touch with eloquence those exquisite shafts, would gather fire even from the faded altar 
of the temple. 

They are composed of light yellow stone, and are formed of only two or three blocks, 
which are so perfectly joined together, that the junction lines are scarcely discernible : 
their diameter is seven feet, and their height between fifty and sixty feet, exclusive of 
the epistylia, which is twenty feet deep, and composed of immense blocks of stone, in 
two layers of ten feet each in depth. Tlie whole of this is most elaborately ornamented 
with rich carved work in various devices. They rose/* finely observes a traveller, 
‘‘ like a pharos above the horizon of the ruins : large birds like eagles, scared by the 
sound of our footsteps, fluttered above the capitals of the columns, where they had built 
their nests; and, returning, perched upon the acanthus of the cornices, striking them 
with their beaks, and flapping tbeir wings, as if living ornaments of these inanimate 
wonders/* 
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PASS OF BEILAN, LOOKING TOWARDS THE SEA. 

This is one of the three great passes into Cilicia, and was anciently called the Gates 
of Syria : it is now the caravan road from Scanderoon to Aleppo. From Beilan to the 
former place, the descent from the mountains to the sea is very striking: the heights are 
lofty, picturesque, well covered with wood, and a great part of them planted with vines, 
disposed in the neatest order, and carefully cultivated. The vineyards of Beilan have 
lost the hands that so carefully improved them : the aspect of this alpine asylum is 
changed, not hy the cruel exactions of the Pacha, or the pestilence, the frequent causes 
of the depopulation of Eastern habitations. The roofs of many are gone, the walls are 
still entire, and the sun falls through the empty easements, from which the lights, a few 
years since, streamed down the precipice, and voices came on the traveller’s ear. Many 
are still entire, with their little verandahs and rustic porticos : for it is a hard thing to 
forsake a mountain home such as Beilan, its bold and beautiful heights and ravines, 
where infancy was fostered, to which manhood has clung ; and it is not a solitaiy place, for 
the caravans from Scanderoon to Aleppo fi’equently pass and return, and their route lies 
through the town and before the doors : camels, horses, merchants, and traders of various 
nations, with various produce ; and sometimes they rest in the khan of Beilan. Two 
young women, clad in the rather loose and high robe, and in their hand the long-necked 
water-pots, so universal in Syria and Palestine, with which they have been to the 
fountain, are gazing on the mins of their neighbours’ homes ; even the goats, wandering 
wistfully about, seem to have lost their masters, and muse with a sad consciousness 
around the desolate places. The fountain by the wayside, the Turkish tomb just below, 
and the cemetery and caravanserai beneath the cliff, are the same as when this was 
a region of peace. The latter building, of firmer architecture than the dwellings, still 
offers its shelter and rest to the traveller; but half the town is in a ruinous state, the 
result of the marches and fighting in its vicinity. Husseyn, generalissimo of the Turkish 
forces, after the defeat of the Asiatic pashas at Homs by Ibrahim, made a rapid move- 
ment upon Aleppo, with the view of saving it from the Egyptians. By the time, however, 
that he arrived near that city, so ill had he taken his precautions, that the provisions of 
his army were neaiiy exhausted, and no relief or assistance could be obtained from the 
inhabitants, who refused even to admit him within their walls. Husseyn made no attempt 
to force an entrance, as the Egyptians were now advancing ; and after a stay of two days 
in the neighbourhood, he retreated to Antioch without having ejGFected any thing. The* 
successful Ibrahim had advanced upon Aleppo, principally by night, in consequence of 
the intense heats and the scarcity of water : after a triumphal entry into it on the 15th 
July, he appointed civil and military authorities, left a garrison, and then proceeded to 
give battle to Husseyn, wherever he might find him. The Turkish field-marshal, after 
the defeat of the nine Pashas in the great battle of Homs, seemed to be bewildered in 
his exertions, from the scarcity of provisions, the discouragement of his army, and the 
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frequent hostility of the inhabitants. Provisions had lately been brought for his army in 
transports to Scanderoon, where he began to build storehouses for their safety, while his 
army was in pressing want. Upon the approach of Ibrahim, his forces were wasted by 
disease, and thinned by the desertion of large bodies of men. Afraid to meet the invader 
in the open and fair field, he left Antioch, and took up his position behind the Pass of 
Beilan, a place of great natural strength, and made every preparation to defend it with 
vigour. He ranged his troops along the heights, and posted artillery on all the com- 
manding points : his cavalry were also dispersed in different parts of the defile, and he 
determined there to await the attack of Ibrahim : it was not slow in arriving. The 
Egyptian army reached the pass on the 28th July, and on the succeeding morning pro- 
ceeded to force it. There are two roads that lead to it, and the army, having been 
divided, proceeded along both; Ibrahim, with four regiments and the guards, advancing 
along the main road on the right hand, which the enemy had most strongly fortified. 
The peaceful villagers of Beilan, whose dwellings for many generations had not heard 
the sound of \var, were now spectators of a murderous conflict among heights, precipices, 
and passes, which, in the burning month of July, are formidable even to the idle and care- 
less traveller. The resistance on the part of the Turks was most determined ; and although 
their fire was ill-directed, the Egyptians were repulsed in their successive charges, 
and made but little progress during a great portion of the day. At last, by a well- 
sustained fire of their artillery, the latter succeeded in dismounting some of the enemy's 
guns, and produced confusion in their ranks : Ibrahim sent round his guards, to 
endeavour to take the heights on one side where they were accessible, and made a simul- 
taneous charge in front. This manoeuvre was completely successful; a panic, similar to 
that of the battle of Homs, again seized the Turks, and communicated itself to the 
whole of their army. They fled in the direction of Adana in the greatest disorder, 
leaving their guns, ammunition, and arms, and were pursued by the Egyptians with 
dreadful slaughter: their loss is stated in killed at 13,000 men; nearly forty pieces of 
artillery were left on the ground, and they lost nearly the whole of their ammunition 
and baggage. The Egyptian cavalry continued to pursue the fugitives, to disperse any 
reunion that might take place, and brought in several thousand prisoners; others 
deserted, and joined the Egyptians ; and the remaining few made their way as they best 
could to Konlah, where a few months afterwards another dreadful defeat awaited them. 
The grand Turkish army had thus ceased to exist in one mondi after it entered on the 
scene of action ; and its commander, from whom so much had been expected, and upon 
whom so many honours and distinctions had been conferred, in the certain anticipation 
by the Sultan of his success, was a fugitive like the rest The store-houses which he 
had built with so much care at Scanderoon, and fiUed with provisions, all fell into the 
enemy’s hands. And now Ibrahim was master of the whole of Syria, without an enemy 
before him or behind him* He had been hitherto more remarkable for the skill, rapidity, 
and decision of his marches, than for his dispositions in the field of battle : his advances 
were rarely arrested by the want of provisions, the excessive heats, or the visitations of 
disease : confidence in his own talents was ever as present to his mind, as was energy 
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to his operations : personal bravery he possessed in an eminent degree, Acre having been 
carried, in the last desperate charge, chiefly by his rushing among the fugitive troops 
from the breach, striking down several with his sabre, and then leading them hack in 
person. The battle of the Pass of Beilan was that in which he gave the greatest proofs 
of superior military skill and tactics, and his troops of determination and bravery. 
Tlie advantages of position, numbers, and artillery were all on the side of the Turks. 
Another century may elapse ere the mountain homes of Beilan will again be scared by 
the din of battle, the sound of its lonely torrent drowned amidst the roar of cannon, and 
the confused shouts and cries of the wounded and dying, who made its waters red with 
blood. Even weeks and months after the battle, it continued to be visited by parties of 
soldiers, and the passage of stores, &c. from Scanderoon to Antioch : so that its troubled 
people had hardly time to recover from their fears and losses ; and many families entirely 
forsook it, and sought a residence elsewhere, when the writer visited the pass of Beilan. 


THE MOUTH OF THE NAHR-EL-KELB : 

OR, THE RIVER OF THE DOG. 

This scene occurs in the way from Beirout to Tripoli : after leaving the former town, 
the way runs for a short time between gardens, and in about a mile and a half is a river, 
crossed by a bridge of six arches; from hence, the traveller passes along the sea-beach 
to a rocky promontory, from whose summit is seen on the other side the Nahr-el-Keib, 
or river of the dog, running beautifully through a deep chasm in the mountains, and 
a very neat bridge over it This road is the Via Antoniana, and w^as cut by the emperor 
Antoninus, as is still testified by an inscription cut in the side of ,tlie rock, and given 
by MaundrelL This river is the Lycus of the Greeks; according to Strabo, it was 
formerly navigable, although the stream is very rapid. The stone bridge is the work 
of Fakr-el-clen, die celebrated prince of the Druses, who perished in 1631 . 

The Nahr-el-Kelb is the boundary of the patriarchates of Jerusalem and Antioch; 
The mountains, which are here very high and steep,, come down to the sea, leaving only 
the road between them and the bay: on their summits are some small convents, 
romantically situated : some travellers are fording the streams and proceeding along the 
shore : it is yet early in the day : the valley at the end of this bay is cultivated, and 
studded with cottages. About two hours farther is the Nahr-Ibrahim, so called from 
a pacha of that name, perhaps the builder of the handsome bridge of one arch by which 
it is crossed. This river, like the Nahr-el-Kelb, issues forth from a deep chasm between 
the mountains : it is the ancient Adonis, and Maundrell was fortunate enough to see 
what may be supposed to be the occasion of that opinion which Lucian relates con- 
cerning this river, viz. that about certain seasons of the year, especially about the feast 
of Adonis, it is of a bloody colour, which the heathens regarded as proceeding fromt 
a kind of sjmpathy in the river for the death of Adonis, who was killed by a. wild boar 
in the- mountains out of which it rises- Somethmg like tliis we saw actually come to 
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pass, for tlie water was stained to a surprising redness, and the sea was discoloured 
a great way on to a reddish hue, occasioned doubtless by a sort of red earth washed 
into the river by the violence of the rain ” 

The sides of the rocks in this vicinity are in many places covered with Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, and with symbolical figures sculptured upon its face, whose meaning 
cannot now be deciphered; probably they relate to the worship of Adonis formerly 
practised in these regions, for, according to tradition, temples and funereal solemnities 
were dedicated to liim near the spot where he perished. The Nahr-ehKeib is clear 
and rapid, like most of the streams that flow from Lebanon : the shores rise, like two 
perpendicular walls of rock, two or three hundred feet in height, in some parts occup}ing 
the whole ravine, in others leaving between its waters and the rock a narrow margin 
covered mth trees and rushes. In one part a ruined khan juts out on a point of the 
rock upon the very brink of the water, opposite a bridge, of which the arch is so tall 
and slender, that it cannot be crossed without trembling. Arab patience has cut in the 
face of the rocks forming this defile some narrow stone steps, which, althougli they 
hang almost perpendicularly over the flood, must yet be traversed on horseback. 

We trusted,” observes a late traveller, to the instinct of our sure-footed steeds ; but 
the steepness of the steps, the smooth polish of the stones, and the depth of the 
precipice, made it at times impossible not to close our eyes. On this very path, a few 
years since, the pope^s last legate to the Maronites was precipitated by a stumble of his 
horse Into the gulf below, and perished. The path issues upon an elevated platform 
smiling with tillage, vineyards, and little Maronite villages. On an opposite hill appears 
a pretty modern house, of Italian architecture, with porticos, temces, and balustrades^ 
constructed by Signor Lozanna, bishop of Abydos, for once a legate of the holy see in 
Syria, for his winter retreat.” The country in the interior, after passing this river, is 
still worthy of the praises which the ancients bestowed on the haunts of Adonis and 
Venus: gardens of mulberry, fig, and olive trees; woods of pine, and ehesnut, and vine- 
yards, with many a torrent foaming through its noble crags, on whose crests and sides 
are neat villages, built of white stone. 

All he had loved and moulded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound. 

Grieved for Adonis. Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbound, 

"Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground. 

Afar the melancholy thunder moaned. 

Pale ocean in uiu|Uiet slumber lay. 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dismay. 

Whence are we ? and why are we t of what scene 
The actors or spectators t Great and paean 
> Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow. 

Afe long as skies are blue and fields are green, 

Eyenmg must usher night, night urge the morrow. 

Month follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow.” 

■ SkblimET. 
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In the pagan mythology it is said that Adonis, the son of Myrrh a, daughter of 
Cinyras, king of Cyprus, was born in Arabia, whither his mother had fled : he grew 
up a model of manly beauty, and w^as passionately beloved by Venus, who quitted 
Olympus to dwell with him. Hunting w^as his favourite pursuit, until, having gone to 
the chase against the entreaties of his mistress, he was mortally wounded in the thigh 
by a wild boar. This story appears to have been introduced into Greece fi'om Syria, 
According to Pausanias, Sappho sung of Adonis ; but it is by the Greek poets of later 
date, and their Latin imitators, Theocritus, Bion, and Ovid, that his story has been 
probably expanded, and invested -with the elegance which is the peculiar character 
of the Grecian mythology. The Adonia are mentioned by Aristophanes among the 
Athenian festivals: the rites began with mourning for the death of Adonis, then changed 
into rejoicing for his return to life and to Venus, and concluded with a procession, in 
which the images of both were carried, with rich offerings. In Syria the worship 
uf Thammuz, who was the same personage, w^as probably of much older date: the 
adoration of the latter was one of the abominations of Judah six centuries before the 
Christian revelation: thus in Ezekiel, ^^Turn thee yet again, and thou shalt see greater 
abominations that they do. Then he brought me to the door of the gate of the 
temple, wkich was towards the north; and, behold, there sat women w'eeping for 
Taramuz.” Hyhlas, a town near the river Adonis, was one of the chief seats of Ihirs 
worship. 


O w^eep for Adonis — ^lie is dead I 

Wake, melancholy goddess, wake and weep, 

Yet wherefore ? Quench within their burning bed 
Thy fiery tears, and let thy loud heart keep 
Like his, a mute and uncomplaining sleep. 

To that high capital, where kingly death 
Keeps his pale court in beauty and decay, 

He came, and bought, with 2>rice of purest breath, 

A grave among the eternal. Come away, 

Haste while the vault of the blue Syrian day 
Is yet his fitting charnel-roof I while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleej:) he lay. 

He will awake no more, oh, never moi’e ! 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apaee 
The shadow of white death, and at the door 
Invisible corruption waits to trace 
Her wretched way to her dim dwelling-place. 

She fans him with her moonlight wings, and cries, 

^ Our love, our hope, our sorrow, is not dead ; 

See, on the silken fringe of his faint eyes, 

Like dew upon a sleeping flower, there lies 
A tear some dream has loosened from his brain/ 

She knew not ^twas her own, as with no stain 
She faded, like a cloud which had outwept its rain.” 

Shsllev* 
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SCENE IN MOUNT I.EBANON, 

ABOVE THE VALLEY OF THE KAHESHA, OR HOLY VALLEY. 

This is Lebanon, in her wild and imperishable glory: solitary, her multitudes 
passed away, there is no voice in the air, save that of the eagle IVhat a pro- 
digal luxury of nature is here ! Forest, valley, precipice, cataract, almost unseen, 
untrodden — yet beautiful as if fresh from the Creator’s hand. Did the harvest ever 
wave on these fields, did the vineyards ever climb these eminences, or hamlets and 
villages people them ? there is a loneliness, a sadness, ai’ound, as if the words of the 
prophet wQTe fulfilled, that Lebanon mourneth, because the people are gone down 
from his shadow.” There is no confusion of objects in these exquisite wilds, no alpine 
chaos, of enormous fragments fallen from above, of impassable and obscure abysses; 
the painter might have dreamed of this scene, and then made an ideal picture : each 
fearful declivity has its covering and graceful forest, from ivhich the groups of granite 
rocks break forth at intervals. The vallies, that seem so narrow at the top, are 
every one accessible by winding paths, to v/here the stream blesses as it winds, hut 
blesses only a wilderness. The paths require a careful eye on the mule ; the steps, 
either natural or cut, that form part of the way, being sometimes several feet deep in 
the rock, and on the verge of a tremendous precipice : it is safest to travel here on foot. 
There is something so hushed in the solitude around: the tempest %vakes terrifically 
here, but now it is noon-day: a summer’s day. The sound of waters comes faintly 
from beneath; many a weary step ere the traveller rests on their bank: the heat is 
oppressive, and the air so transparent, that the peaks of snow look, in the dazzling 
beams, like so many fiery crests, on which a few thin clouds are floating, like little isles 
faintly peopling a lone and beautiful sea. The Syrian guards and passengers were 
ai'med; and, accustomed to the rugged path, walked as carelessly as on table-land: 
there is little danger to be apprehended from the bandit or the robber: the straggling 
soldiers are, during the quarrels and disputes of the chiefs, the most unsafe people to 
meet with. Many a projecting ledge, many a noble tree growing out of the clefts of 
the rock, invited to a few moments’ pause, to gaze on the defiles beneath, or on the rich 
banks of wild flowers on every side. There is no fear of passing the night in the woods, 
or in the shepherd’s hut; one of the most agreeable features of a tour in Lebanon, is the 
certainty of an excellent and hospitable asylum, at the close of almost every day’s journey. 
The gate of one of the numerous convents is sure to open to the w\anderer, wdiere a 
clean cell, a refireshing, and often luxurious repast^ with the mountain wdnes, is soon 
prepared. Should it happen that no convent is within reach, the house of the Shoich of 
the Maronite village is a welcome, and sometimes a better, substitute— most welcome, 
after a weary day’s march over heights, and gulfs, and savage ways. Dinner is at ail 
£mes out of the question on such a journey: the traveller must be an epicure who 
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would pause, and be at the trouble of such an occurrence, in the heart and pith of his 
progress : a piece of bread, and a couple of cold eggs, boiled before starting, furnish an 
excellent meal, and may be taken eii route^ or by the side of a clear mountain stream, 
and occasion no delay or preparation : this was our almost daily repast at noon through 
Sp’ia. On the height to the left, a fire was kindled by a party of wandering moun- 
taineers, whom it might not have been perfectly pleasant to have encountered at night : 
yet the glare of their fire falling on the ridges of the mountain, would then have been 
more picturesque: it was now miserably blended with the sun. On the edge of the 
descent on the left, was a convent, perched like an eagle’s nest, looking down into 
the gloomy depths of the ravine: and were the shadows of evening falling aroumk 
the traveller would there have gladly sought a home, the strange and fantastic 
home of a night. How wild and lone would be the peal of its bell over the abysses, 
the call to prayer, to meditation — where the only associations were the torrent, the 
cavern, the dizzy precipice, and the midnight hymn mingling with the blast. 
Is this a place for religious joy and consolation, for hope, breaking through the veil of 
time into the splendours of eternity? To a sanguine temperament and stern intellect, 
this convent may be as dear and beneficial as a home among the loved scenes and 
friends of om earlier life : but the majority of monks are not of this character. A life 
in this monastery is, as an old writer expresses, “ like the twilight going before the 
darkness of the gi*ave : like a solitary shepherd’s tent with no pasture around it, in a 
fading world.” There was scarcely any room in this nook for the industry of the fathers, 
who have often vineyards and mulberry plantations, the produce of which is sold : they 
have always well-cultivated gardens ; perhaps even here may reside one of the numerous 
bishops of the mountain, who are often wise, polite, and patriarchal men, of simple 
habits and tastes, exhibiting in many instances a more edifying and interesting copy of 
apostolic spirit and manners, than is to be found in the wealthier churches of Europe. 
Poverty, or rather a decent competency, is their safeguard fi'om luxury and pride, and 
their mountain barriers keep out the temptations and seductions of the world: the 
rolling of carriage wheels, of titled or distinguished acquaintance and connexions, is 
never heard at their doors : no train of clerical expectants, or lovers of episcopal power 
and influence, is in their hall or at their table. The nobility of Lebanon is that of the 
spirit, shown by the faithful discharge of duties often very monotonous, and by seeking 
its excitements and pleasures in its sacred calling alone, for Lebanon has few others to 
offer ; the care of the convent-land and revenue, visits to the scattered flocks and their 
pastors, and the cultivation of letters in the prelate’s ancient library. 

Is not such a condition fortunate, if contentment, a peaceful conscience, and a serene 
and exalted piety, be the ambition of its possessor? With few worldly cares, responsibi- 
lities or anxieties, and a life sufficiently active and influential for the exercise of the mind 
and the trial of faith and patience, such a man may look from his mountain walls with a smile 
of thankfulness, that his resting-place is free from the wave and the storm. He is not always 
deprived of the affections and endearments of domestic life; the Maronite bishops are per- 
mitted to marry, though, they by no means always avail themselves of this privilege. A few 
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also oi’ the Armenian LisliopSj animated by tbo prepress of liberal opliiior-s auil iecdiiiL^:, 
even in Lebanon, have, witliin the last ten yeiira, thrown off the yoke of celibacA^ a.nd t :l;en 
to themselves vrives. .!l priest of the mountriiii brought up the rear of the ])ariv., in 
his turban, robe, and beind: mounted on Ills sure-fuotcd mule, habituated, like its 
master, to cross precipices and ravines; he \^as on iac way to his own home, ids own roof- 
tree, wliere the wife of Ids bosoui awaited him, in the midst of the village of Iiis Uncle, 
who would welcome the return cf their pastor. His cottage was, probably, as 
as the peasant’s; but in that humbleness there was no ivaiit, no privatiou: the little, 
well-cultivated garden, the few, very few books, the coarse furniture; the attaelnrioiit of 
his people, with whom he lived as with one large family. Might not the priivst of 
Lebanon, even with the errors of ins creed, be a happy and pious man ? 


GOTHIC CASTLE. 

IN A TALLEY NEAK UATllOUN. 

This scene, cliaracteristic of the often narrow and rugged vales of Spia, is on the 
confines of the territory of Tripoli, and about three miles from the sea, which is visible 
from the heights: the Castle is su]>posed to be a relic of the crusaders, and is a positinn 
singularly fortified by nature, and almost impregnable in the age in which it was 
defended. Here dwelt of old tlio soldiers of the Cross ; perhaps some of the chivalry 
of England, v/itli small band of retainers: savage as is the seclusion, it is in the 
heart of a territory of exceeding^ beauty and fertility, wdiere a ruthless hand and 
licentious heart could find ample iiidulgeiiee. This remarkable rock is perpendicular 
on all sides, being a hundred feet high, and five to six hundred feet in circumference : 
the walls of the Castle are so uniform vdth, and so resemble, the sides of the rock, that 
they seem almost of one continued piece with them. It would make a famous bandit- 
hold, being in a slate of good preservation ; the gloomy scenery of the iron-like vale 
is in keeping with its dark and massive walls : it looks as if perched on the tun-eted 
cliff, to give a fine and wild finish to the scene. A rivulet runs beneath, crossed by 
a half-broken and massive arch, over which is the path leading through the valley* 
The heights to the right are luxuriantly spottec|^ with trees ; the benighted traveller, 
no khan being within reach, may seek the shelter of the decayed chambers and vaults, 
and, while his fire flashes on the hoary floor and walls, be thankful that he is sheltered 
from the wind and the dews of night: he may safely feel that he is lord of all he 
surveys: no host shall meet Mm in the morn with an eye craving for presents, while 
kindness is on the lips ; no sheich with an exorbitant demand, which may be lessened 
but not evaded; nor the sound at sunrise of the Turkish prayers, heard distinctly from 
room to room—first the low muttering, then the gradual swelling of the voice, and 
the names of Alla and Mohammed mingling loudly in the morning thanksgiving, 
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Saence in the Gothic castle will be on the sleeping hours of the stranger, silence on 
his waking : no “ charm of earliest birds the cry of the jackal, that dismal watcher 
of the waste, ceases at the approach of morn. «« The valley,’' observes Lamartine, 
« here contracts, and is completely shut in by a rock ; this rock, whether it be natural, 
or hewn out of the side of the mountain which adjoins it, bears on its summit a gothic 
castle, in a state of complete preservation, hut now the abode only of the jackal and 
the eagle ; staircases cut out of the solid rock communicate with terraces ranged one 
above another, protected by towers and battlements, and terminate on a platform, from 
whence rises up the donjomkeep pierced with loop-holes. A luxuriant vegetation 
covers the castle, its w^alls and turrets; immense sycamores have struck root in its 
halls, and rear their spreading heads above the crumbling roof; the ivy clinging to 
doors and windows; the lichens revealing here and there the colours of the stone; and 
the numberless parasitic plants, which hang in profuse and tufted festoons, give this 
fine monument of the middle ages the appearance of a castle framed of moss and ivy. 
A beautiful spring flov/s at the foot of the rock, shaded by three of the finest trees that 
can be imagined. They are a species of elm. The shadows of one of them covered 
our tents, our thirty horses, and the scattered group of our Arabs.” — The three noble 
trees praised by Lamartine are ilex, not elm ; they aiford a delicious resting-place to the 
traveller: the stream at their feet is bordered by oleander and myrtle. Tiie whole glen 
is fragrant to a degree with flowering myrtle and clematis. 


ANCIENT CEDARS IN THE FOREST OF LEBANON. 


These are some of the very ancient trees : on the large trunk to the left many 
tourists have left their names. One of the latest is that of De Lamartine, the poet 
and traveller, carved industriously in large letters. An Arab tribe sometimes live 
in the forest, and were here at the time of this visit : the Sheieh is conspicuous among 
the standing figures : this tribe is very hospitable and attentive to strangers : the cos- 
tume of the women is that of almost all the Christians in Mount Lebanon. Tradition 
asserts, and the people believe, that these aged trees are the remains of the forest that 
furnished timber for Solomon’s temple, three thousand years ago : and every year, on 
1 ransfiguration-day, the Maronites, the Greeks, and the Armenians, celebrate a mass 
here, at the foot of a cedar, upon a h omely altar of stone. It is certain that they were 
very ancient, even several hundred years ago: two centuries since, they w^ere twenty- 
five in number* Poeocke, a century ago, found fifteen standing, and the sixteenth was 
recently blown down ; Burckhardt, in 1800, counted eleven or twelve: there are now 
hut seven, and these are of so prodigious a size, of an appearance so massive and 
imperishable, that it is easy to believe they actually existed in biblical times. Those 
which have fallen during the last two centuries, have either perished through extreme 
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age and decay, while the occasional violence of the winds probably contributed to their 
fall. “The oldest trees/^ observes Burckbardt, “are distinguished by having tbe 
foliage and small branches at the top only, and by four, five, and even seven trunks 
springing from one base. The branches and foliage of the others were lower, but I saw 
none whose leaves touched the ground, like those in Kew Gardens.” The trunks of the 
old trees are covered with the names of travellers, and other persons who have visited 
them. The trunks of the oldest trees seemed to be quite dead ; the wood is of a grey 
tint. The enormous tree to the left is the one that Maimdrell says he measured, and 
found it twelve yards six inches in girth, and thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
boughs : at above five or six yards from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each 
of which was equal to a great tree. They are difficult of approach, and are surrounded 
with deep snow, which is not passable until the middle of summer, when it begins to 
melt away: tbe ground on which they stand is uneven, being covered with rock and 
stone, with a partial but luxuriant vegetation springing up in the interstices : their 
position, on the brow of the mountain, surrounded on every side by deep and solemn 
valleys, rocky and almost perpendicular descents, waterfalls and dreary dells, — has 
something sacred and a^vful in it : they seem as if placed in their splendid and perilous 
site, like centinels between time and eternity — the sad and deathless memorials of the 
days of the first temple, when God dwelt among his people, in the visible glory between 
the cherubim, and in the blessings of earth and heaven, the proofs of bis love. All 
else has perished : the temple, the city, the generations of men “like the sands of tiie 
sea-shore for multitude;” thrones, religions, principalities, and powers, have passed lilce 
the winds that howl through these branches : and the cedars have stood on their moun- 
tain brow, immortal ! no voice has yet gone forth to hew them down utterly : the voice of 
time is hushed on this cloud-like brow; how often have they heard the rushing of his 
wings, “ going forth utterly to destroy,” and have put forth their leaves and their glo- 
rious branches with each season, fresh and strong as in the days of their youth. 

To the fancy of the spectator, seated on the grey rock by their side, there is some- 
thing mysterious yet beautiful, in the murmur of the wind through their recesses, like 
the wild tones of a harp, said to be touched by the hand of tbe distant dead, whose spirit 
is passing by : the hearer knows that he shall never listen to that sound again, in which 
there seems to be the voice of eternity.- The tree near Jerusalem, a venerable syca- 
more, beneath whose branches the prophet Isaiah was slain, — the aged olives of 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, do not come on tbe memory or fancy like these cedars of 
Lebanon,— wdiose image is blended with the earliest pictures of our childhood, — ^with 
the ceiling, the walls, the pure gold, and all the glory and history of the first temple of 
the true God. Shall they live till that temple be again rebuilt, and the restored race 
o£ Israel again worship there? Perhaps, before they die, Palestine shall resound with 
the praises of the Lord, and the name of the Redeemer shall be borne even to their 
mountain brow, from the lips of those who now despise Him. Then, and not till then, 
had they a voice, they might say, as of old, “Now, let us depart in peace:” we have 
seen the first dispensation, the second also has been fulfilled, and w^c have waited on 
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eartli till the third and last manifestation to oiir lost land: it is time to depart Of tlici? 
past as well as present appearance, the words of Ezekiel are beautiiiilly descriptive: 
“The fir-treG3 were not like his bonglis, and the chestnut- tr(‘cs were not like his 
branches, nor^any tree in the garden of God was like unto him in his hcauty : they all 
envied him : the cedar, with a shadowing shroud, and of an Ingh stature, cuid his top 
was among the thick boughs; under his shadow dwelt the p(M)ple/' The voice of pro- 
phecy has perhaps often been heard amidst the shades oi these sacred trees : their 
name, and the images they suggested, often mingled in the strains of inspiration. 
Is there any^ object in nature more dear to the poet; whether hi tlui tempest they 
swung their aged arms to the sky, or the Maronite hymn rose sweetly irom multitudes 
kneeling around. The groves of all other lands, even the most ancioot, the palm forests 
that were the pride of Egypt, the noble oak and fir-trees of Ephraim and Carmel, — the 
curse withered them, or with the changing seasons they passed a-way : when the 
cedars also die, all these, in the words of sacred wi‘it, ertch famous forest in the old 
and new world, shall say, Art thou become like unto us, cut down to the ground : 
art thou also become weak as we?'' 

The small Arab tribe, some of whom are reinescntcd in the pla.tc'', come to live here 
when the snows are melted, in the beginning of July, and coiidniie during the hot 
months : it is, to a simple and primeval people, a favourite and lovely residence, enjoy- 
ing an air that bears health on its wings, so pure and inspiring, from its very elevated 
site, and entire freedom from the heats that often prevail in the vallies end lower 
declivities. The Arabs pitch their tents in the forest, in a sort of iialf savage life, yet 
free fe'om its perils and habits : the stranger finds a friendly weleomo to their rude 
homes : they pass very many hours in the heat oi day beneath the branclica of the 
cedars, conversing, smoking, or seated indolently,— some of the mothers swinging their 
children by a cord hung to one of the sacred branches, as if some virtue were thence 
derivable, or healing quality to some bodily disease. Perliaps the men, from a super- 
stitious feeling, find a peculiar pleasure, unknown elsewhere, in smoking their long 
pipe, seated on a fallen branch or trunk : it must be confessed, that their attitude and 
looks, in this loved reverie and indulgence, however in kec^piiig with Orientalism, are 
somewhat at variance with the more refined and enthusiastic reverie of the stranger, 
who w^ould rather be alone in such a spot, than exposed to the fixed and curious gaze 
of some young Arab mother* or the voice of her child. 
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THE GREAT KHAN, AT DAMASCUS. 


These khans are the hotels of the East: the observation of Dr. Johnson, that the 
v/armest welcome met with, in life's dull round, was at an inn, provided a man had 
money in his pocket, — will scarcely hold good here. Open to all comers, from all lands, 
at all hours of the day, never of the night, the doors of the khan are not closed to the 
poor ; the shabbily-dressed wanderer, whom the world has forsaken, will not find a cold 
and harsh welcome. This spacious khan may be said to be the grand hotel of Asia, 
where her various sons meet together, not for the purposes of ostentation or luxury, of 
expenditure or indulgence — but to buy and to sell, to display the useful as well as 
tasteful productions of their own lands, and to cany back, in return, those of Syria, 
Egypt, and Turkey. No clanging of doors, ringing of hells, hurried footsteps and voices 
of domestics and guests, rolling of carriage-wheels : there is one sound, heard amidst, 
and often above, the converse of the people — the fountain’s fall, that seems almost like 
the speaker’s call to order, in our House of Commons, and by its clear, steady, S'weet 
reverberation, to remind the men of the East that loud speaking is a curse, and to recall 
them to a more subdued tone. The lonely and the friendless man will here be sure to 
meet his fello-w ; he may retire into the more shaded and silent parts of the building; 
and ere he has smoked and ruminated loiig, a little group, of similar or perhaps better 
fortunes, will gather round him : they will gaze calmly and witiiout envy on the rich 
merchants, on their handsome robes and pipes, and many attendants : the envy and the 
thirst of wealth is not a frequent feeling in the Turkish breast Why did not Hafiz or 
Sadi write in praise of a noble caravanserai ? wdiat are banks of flowers, or roses, or the 
palm grove ? what are the shades of the cedar and sycamore forest, compared to its solid 
comforts, its cool and grateful gloom? Muses of Persia and Arabia! ye ought to have 
known, that after a man has travelled all day through a sultiy land, it is not a lonely joy 
he sighs for, beneath “ a great rock,” or a murmuring grove, or beside a stream ; it is the 
kind, the social congregating of his fellow-men, the welcome meeting of the people 
of many nations, beneath the roof-tree of a goodly khan. It feels like a home, where 
each traveller enters, and gazes round him with a like glad feeling, and seems to say 
within himself, “ are wayfarers for a night; our fires shall burn; our words be peace 
and good-will to each other: we have each come from his oivn distant land, from fiimily 
and friends ; and to-morrow’s sun shall send us forth, to see each other’s face no more 
for ever.’" 

This edifice is entered by a gate of fine Arabic architecture, through which strangers 
and men of business are continually passing on horseback and on foot. Here assemble 
the merchants and traders of Damascus, to meet and confer with those of other lands : 
to inspect the merchandise, the goods, the precious things, which have travelled long 
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and wearily, during weeks, and even, months, across the deserts. Here come to lodge, 
for a few or many days, till his speculation is completed, his camel-loads sold, and his 
purchases made, the Persian, the Egyptian, the Bedouin Arab, the Mussulman of 
Hiiidostan, and the Druse, with his worsted dress wrought in small stripes of red and 
black. In some parts, piles of goods covered the stone floor, by whose side was their 
thoughtful owner : a group was seated in another part, cross-legged, and dictating to a 
scribe the account of their sales or concerns : a grave and wealthy personage, earnestly 
accosted by two humbler acquaintances, was receiving their salutations coolly : and in 
a corner, a person, elevated a little above the few around him, was addressing them with 
some energy and action : had his audience been more numerous and devoted, he might 
have passed for a story-teller. This large area, or ground floor, is not, however, the 
aristocratic part of the edifice : flights of stone steps lead to the upper stories, in which 
are numerous chambers, unfurnished and carpctless, with a single window or casement, 
which are hired by the merchant or traveller, and are the more select portion of the 
building. Here he is attended by his own servants ; or, should he not have any, it is 
easy to hire them : his meals are prepared and brought to him, and here he also receives 
his acquaintances and visitors. The roof of this splendid khan is very lofty, and 
supported by granite pillars : in the midst is a large dome ; an immense fountain is in the 
centre of the floor, around which are the warehouses for the various merchants ; there 
is a circular gallery above, into which the chambers of the guests open. 

Little privacy can be enjoyed here ; it is a place of business, where the love of traffic 
and gain is paramount, and renders the wealthy trader inditferent to the conveniences 
and enjoyments which he has left in his distant home. His bed laid on the floor of the 
chamber, the fire kindled on the hare hearth ; if he bo fastidious, a few articles of hand- 
some furniture can instantly he procured from the great bazar, to which the khan 
adjoins. At evening, a circle is often formed in the large area beneath, around the 
fountain, where the men of business gather, and, while the light falls dimly through the 
dome, smoke and talk over their hopes and ventures. But in the khan, each individual 
is too intently occupied, actively or meditatively, to attend to the concerns of Iris 
neighbour : espionage or suspicion have little place here ; the robber of the desart, the 
dervish, the trader in jewels, or slaves, or costly array, the soldier of fortune, — dwell 
together with an air of indifference and civility ; and often, from the casual meeting in 
a khan, whether in the -city or desart, intimacies are formed, that endure, and cast a mer- 
ciful influence over the future life., 

Ibis khan,” observes Lamaxtine, in his sanguine description, been built by 
Ilassad Pacha, within the last forty years. A people who possess architects capable of 
designing, and workmen capable of executing, such a monument, cannot be characterized 
as dead to the arts. These khans are generally built by wealthy pachas, who bequeath 
them to their families, or to the cities which they are desirous to enrich ; they yield 
great revenues. It exhibits an immense cupola, whose boldly-constructed arch reminds 
one of that of St Peteris at Home it is equally supported by granite pillars- Guards 
fue on the watch both day and night, to ensure the security of the khan; large stables 
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are provided for the horses belonging to travellers or caravans : beautiful fountains 
spout forth refreshing streams around the khan; the gate is one of the richest specimens 
of Moresque architecture, as well in conception as in all its details, and one of the most 
striking in point of effect, to be seen in the world. The Arabian style of architecture 
may there be recognised in its full perfection.” 


FORTIFIED CLIFFS OF ALAYA, 


COAST OF CARAMANIA. 


These vast precipices of Alaya drop perpendicularly into the sea^ which has w^orn 
caverns in their base, and their summits are lined with ancient towers, probably of the 
middle ages. The town is partly seen at the foot of the declivity, up which the houses 
seem to climb, so as almost to rest on each other : the numerous walls and towers which 
still exist prove how anxious its former possessors w^ere to make the place impregnable. 
The cliffs are between five and six hundred feet high above the sea, and continue equally 
perpendicular to sixty or seventy feet below it; at a little distance ffom the shore, they 
are lost under the lofty mountains of the interior, but close in they have a magnificent 
appearance. They consist of a compact white limestone, tinged here and there vdth 
red. The general aspect of the town and its vicinity exactly coincides with the short 
description Strabo gives of Coracesium, the first town of Cilicia ,* and the barren ridges 
of Mount Taurus, which here come down to the shore, sufficiently indicate the begin-' 
ning of that rugged coast. Other circumstances concur in proving the identity of these 
places ; for we find that Coracesium shut its gates against Antiochus, when all the 
remaining fortresses of Cilicia had submitted. It w^as afterwards selected hj the 
pirates, from their many strongholds, to make a last stand against the Romans ; and 
certainly no place on the whole coast was so well calculated to arrest the march of a 
conqueror, or to bid defiance to a fleet, as these commanding precipices. On the top of 
a high conical hill, about three miles north-west of Alaya, and two miles fi’om the coast, 
are the deserted remains of an ancient town : it was surrounded with walls ; the ruins 
of a handsome temple were found there, much broken sculpture, and man}’' Greek 
inscriptions ; but they are all monumental, in honour of different individuals, and throw 
no light on the former name of the place. Laertes is described by Strabo as a fortress 
built on a hill, the shape of which is like a woman’ s breast, and the above hill has mani- 
festly this peculiar form. Diogenes Laertius was a native of this town. 
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In approaching Alaya along the coast, several villages and castles are passed, of 
comparatively recent construction, yet all ruined and deserted, and atfording a striking 
picture of the rapid impoverishment of this part of the Turkish cmpne. The present 
importance of the town is not great, although it is the capital of a pashalic ; the streets 
and houses are miserable ; there are few mosques, and they are mean ; there are no 
perceptible signs of commerce, and the population does not exceed two thousand. The 
vestiges of ancient buildings do not possess much interest; there is here no harbour, 
and the anchorage is indifferent. The view of the town-walls and steep, to whose bosom 
they cling, is so picturesque and fantastic, that it resembles a chess-board placed on its 
end; open to the sweep of the southerly winds, without trees or shelter. There is a small 
isle, with a castle on it, near the shore : a useless, at least an uncultivated soil, rarely 
pressed by the traveller’s foot : no incitement to industry or activity; little intercourse 
with other nations or places; the grossest ignorance, bigotry, and brutality — such are 
the characteristics of Ala)'a and its people. 

Wherever the industrious colonists of ancient Greece formed a maritime settlement, 
they endeavoured hy art to supply the deficiencies of nature ; and it is not probable that 
a place of such strength and consequence should have been left destitute of some shelter 
for its vessels. There was probably a mole here in ancient times ; and Captain Beaufort, 
in his rapid and admirable sketch of the whole of this rarely-visited coast, observes, that 
he v/as restrained &ora searching for the remains of this mole, from an anxiety not to 
give offence to the peevish prejudices of the inhabitants. An isolated position, like that 
of Alaya, though it looks from the sea like a little Gibraltar, is a dreary home, where 
the Turk dreams and fi’ets away his life, deprived of all the associations and little indis- 
pensable luxuries and excitements which seem to form the art and part of his existence : 
no groves, even in the rocky cemetery—no fountains, no coffee-houses but of the meanest 
kind — ^howis he to bear “the many ills and cares that flesh is heir to?” he must sit on 
the rugged beach, or the limestone rock, and smoke his pipe, and look on the wild waste 
of waters, or on the mouldering and broken mins of old walls and towers, while the sea- 
bird’s shriek rings in his ear. In the hot season, the white cliffs cast fiercely and dis- 
mally back the glare of the sun, all shadowless, flowcrless— no soft green bank, no loved 
palm or sycamore : in winter, the violence of the wind and the surge often keep him 
within doors, where his thin walls and comfortless rooms are pierced by the blast: if he 
has ever read the Arabian Nights, or heard of Cairo or Constantinople, what visions of 
glory and blessedness must they seem-— what a mockery of Alaya! 
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RHODES* 

EROBI THE HEIGHTS NEAR SIR SIDNEY SMITHES VILLA. 

This is ])art of an extensive view fi*om the heights above Rhodes, near a villa occtupicd 
by Sir Sydney Smith. On the left is the harbour, protected by the castle : it is a beauti- 
ful and sheltered basin, and on the two sides of its entrance the Colossus formerlv stood, 
with a foot on each opposite point, so that vessels could only enter the harbour by passing 
between the legs, which were at a sufficient distance apart The site of this colossal 
statue was the most picturesque in the world ; its form beaten by a thousand storms, and 
in its hand a small pharos gave light to the mariner, both near and afar, through the 
darkness of night : yet if the descriptions of this figure were not given by credible writers, 
it would be difficult to believe, from the extent and singularity of the position it occupied, 
that the tale was not invented, or strangely embellished. The large and gloomy edificie 
on the right of the harbour is the gothic castle of the famous Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem; and the massive walls of the town are seen stretching to the right: in the 
middle of the tow another old gothic tower is seen, and several mosques ; to the extreme 
right is part of a deserted harbour. The villas on the left, richly embosomed in gardens, 
are without the gates : the land on the opposite side of the broad channel is Asia Minor, 
with its long and bold range of mountains. 

The beauty of this view, which is unsurpassed in the East, is augmented by the 
excessive purity of the atmosphere : how clearly, almost ethereally, distinct is each distant 
bark on the channel, and each mountain-peak, precipice, and forest of Asia I it is a 
splendid panorama, over which at noon there is a pale purple haze^ like a faint shroud, 
which, as the sun sinks lower, melts away. The ruins of the ancient kingdoms of Asia 
Minor, stretched out upon the opposite capes and hills, desolate and solitary, are almost 
visible to fancy's eye ; at least there are dim forms and shadows that resemble them. 
Early in the morning, (and whoever resides in the Archipelago must be an early risei’,) 
there is a bracing, inspiring freshness in the air, which is perfectly delightful : the sea- 
breezes have no humidity or heaviness, but seem almost to partake of the dry and 
exhilarating quality of the air of the deserts. What a contrast is here between the often 
shelterless shores and wastes, the comfortless homes, or the Turcoman's tent, of Asia 
Minor — and the delicious refuge of Rhodes, which in a few hours can be enjoyed. Did 
life more often present such startling and indelible contrasts, how much sweeter and deeper 
would be its draught ! is not the monotony, the daily, yearly, gentle tide and usage of ovu’ 
existence, one of its sorest ills ? the memory becomes unpeopled, like a forsaken khan, on 
which the sun falls beautifully by day, and the shadow at evening, by whose side there is 
the fomitain and the palm—but no passengers of many nations come and lodge there, and 
light their fires, and tell their tales witli vivid welcomes, and recount their successes, jo)'s 
and passions, till the morning sends them into the wilderness again. 

In the little land-locked harbour, the vessels lie as securely almost as in a dock : the 
day on which the writer landed, was some Turkish festival, and the gates were closed at 
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nooiij during the hour of worship in the mosques ; he was glad to take refuge from the 
heat in a barber’s shop, among the houses at the water’s edge : a Turkish barber 
is more of a gentleman in bearing and pretension than any of his fraternity in the rest of 
the world; he politely invited the stranger to sit down and rest, till the gates should be 
opened, which would be in an hour or two : he was well dressed, and had several 
assistants, and his full share of fluency of speech. The scene within and the scene with- 
out were amusingly at \uriance ; the beautiful basin was as calm as that of the barber, and 
its little wave scarcely lifted itself to fall with a mimic moan before the door; there were 
several vessels of various nations on its bosom, their crews stretched, and mostly sleeping on 
the deck : between the rocks of the entrance, as through a vista, were seen the mountains 
of Asia Minor, and the thin clouds of noon resting on their sides and summits : within 
the shop were Turks, and Greeks, and mariners, the former well dressed and of a lordly 
air, tahiing earnestly with the master, some waiting their turn, others beneath the 
tensor’s hands, with ])are scalps, uttering grave sentences at each breathing interval 
There was no coffee-house or place of refreshment without the gates : no breeze came 
from the harbour ; even the long shadow of the Colossus would have been welcome : the 
barber’s shop was an asylum, though not a cool one ; while the customers, the clash oi 
tongues, the anxious movements, the hot water, made the hour pass very slowly. But 
when the gates were opened, it was like entering the Happy ^"alley of llasselas from the 
wastes beyond — broad streets, foot-pavements, groups of trees, clean, nice-looking dwellings*, 
the Rhodians appeared in that moment to be the most enviable and the b(3St lodged people 
in the Levant. It was an absolute pleasure to walk up and down the streets : the trottoir 
was at first, both to the eye and foot; a very incredible object — never to be beheld in the 
proudest capitals of Turkey: none of their princes ever knew such an indulgence, or 
v/ould have dreamed of it in thoir most imaginative hours. No caliph in his nightly 
rounds, to espy the real state and feelings of his people, not oven Haroun el llasclnd, 
ever walked on a foot-pavement : even in Rhodes, the brains of the faithful did not invent 
or their hands perpetrate it; the Christians bestowed this exceeding great luxury and 
convenience on the town. The pavement of Turkish towns and cities is execrably bad, 
composed of small stones, unevenly laid, and most unpleasant to the foot ; the streets of 
Cairo, which are mostly stoneless, ate comfortable in comparison to those of Constanti- 
nople : they are hard and tolerably smooth, being, as it were, mac-adamised, of earth only, 
dried and baked in the heat, and, as rain rarely falls there, they are never turned into 
mild and mire, which would soon be the case in a wet season. 

The villa occupied by Sir Sydncjy Smith %vas splendidly situated on a gentle eminence 
above the town, with the full benefit of the sea-breezes. In his various w'anderings and 
adventures in many lands, the defender of Acre wms never so exquisitely lodged ; his 
flagship riding in the channel, or at anchor in its frequent calms: the perfumed shades of 
the orange, lemon, and sycamore trees of his garden ; the fall of his own fountain, broken 
at morn and eve by the signal-gun of the Pompe, its echoes borne over the hills of Rhodes 
and far away to the Asian mountains. 
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THE PASS OF BEILAN, —MOUNT AMANUS. 

ON THE APPROACH FROM ANTIOCH. 

About six hours from Antioch, and in the caravan road to that ’ town and Aleppo, 
is the town of Beilan, in the gorge of Mount Arnanus. When yet about three hoars 
distant, the traveller comes to the Khan of the Black Myrtle, so called from the cpiantity 
ox that shrub in the neighbourhood, where there is a narrow pass, and a hamlet of 
mountaineers, who claim a tribute from every traveller or caravan that passes. A little 
beyond the Khan of the Black Myrtle is a castle on the top of a precipice to the left 
of iKo road, in a most romantic situation ; half an hour hence is a paved way to Beilan — 
but for which, in winter, the road would be, from the nature of the soil and the rains, 
impassable. Beilan is situated on either side of a deep, narrov^, and elevated valley : a 
stream from the mountains rushes through the middle of the town, and three or four 
aqueducts cross the valley, of ancient construction, and they are still in use. The 
houses almost climb up the sides of the fine descents, or stand boldly on the brink : the 
night was advanced, the moon was some hours risen, and shone full on the village and 
the declivities: it was a luxury to the wanderer to pass such a night in Beilan: as he 
wound slowly up the steep path, and looked on. the picturesque homes, fi’om many of 
whose casements the light was glancing : in a few moments his mattrass would be placed 
on the hospitable floor, the fire blaze bright, the cup of coffee and the pipe be put into 
his hand ; and then — ^how beautiful to seek repose on the terraced roof I can his eyes 
close in slumber while the moon is in all her lustre on the precipices, on the groves, 
and on the crests of Arnanus, far above his head ? On the left is the cemetery of the 
generations of Beilan : on the right, the mosque, with its dome and minaret ; the large 
khan is above, almost leaning against the rock, its little windows pierced by the I'ays : 
the ancient aqueduct crosses the ravine, and a mountain rivulet is beneath its arch. The 
charm of an asylum in a wild and weary region was felt by the witer in a similar night in 
Palestine ; the guide had lost the way, and each step seemed to lead farthex’ from every 
thing like a roof, and the heath and the rock were gathering faster on every side — 
the bark of a dog, far to the left, induced us to turn in that direction ; and soon, kind 
and mingled voices bade ns welcome; the young women of the family prepared and 
served the supper, and afterwards the mountain song, in its native wildness, broke on 
the night There was excellent wine, as at Beilan : the girls were tall and well made, 
with fresh complexions, and dark hair that hung on their shoulders in plaited tresses. 
How quickly the feeling of home gathers round the heart, amidst kind words and atten- 
tions, looks of welcome and mercy I The blazing wood-fire — the soul-felt ballad of the 
mountaineer— the neatness and comfort of his home—his interesting family,— were so 
sweet a contrast to the friendless world around us, that as the flame glanced over roof 
and wall, they looked as if they were our own, and we had long dwelt in this strange 
land" After a few hours, we resolved to sleep, net beside the warm heartl), but in the 
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brilliant moonlight on the terraced roof, where lake and valley, mountain and convent, 
were as distinct as in the day — a vivid yet visionary scene. 

The little cemetery of Beilan had none of the gloom of an Eastern burial-place : the 
light was full on its bosom, broken by the shadows of its rude monuments, whose inscrip- 
tions told not of the faith or hope of Christ : yet its hushed and pastoral character might 
well recall the exquisite lines of Wilson on a purer scene. 


How sweet and solemn, all alone, 

With reverend step, from stone to stone, 
O^er intervening flowers to move — 

And hear, in the calm air above, 

Time onwards, softly flying; 

To meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the dead and dying I 
Across the silence seem to go 
With dream-like motion, wavery, slow, 
And shrouded in their folds of snow, 

The friends we loved long, long ago ! 

And while we gaze, how dim appears 
This world^s life, through a mist of tears I 
Vain hopes ! wild sorrows ! needless fears 2 
Such is the scene around me now : 

A little cliurcli-yard, on the brow 
Of the wild Alpine hill ; 

And loudly, here, is heard the flow 
Of the lone mountain-rill. 

What lulling sound, and shadow^ cool, 
Hangs half the dark sepulclires o’er, 

From thy green depths, so beautiful, 

Thou gorgeous sycamore I 


HOUSE OF GIRGIUS ADEEB, AT ANTIOCH. 


Hospitality to the stranger was the virtue of the East in ancient times, when it 
derived from the pastoral life of the patriarchs a charm, a simplicity, and a picturesque- 
ness which is rarely found at present, save among the Arab tribes, who dwell in tents 
amidst their flocks and pastures. It seems to be the heritage of this people, even from 
the earliest tradition of their existence, even from the days of Esau *. they are kind to 
the stranger who halts at their door ; a repast is set before him, a lodging for the night 
is offered. The writer, when crossing an extensive plain in Syria, was obliged to put 
to the proof the hospitality of these people, whose encampment stood most invitingly in 
the way, the only habitations in the wilderness, if the expression may be applied to a 
vast tract of wild and rich pasture land. The tents were pitched on a long line, near a 
small and rapid stream; the numerous fllocks and herds were grazing on every side. 
Since day-break we had travelled five or six hours, and had begun to look wistfully 
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around, in hope that some column of smoke might invite to rest and refreshment, 
however rude : the roof of a khan would have been a cheerless sight, its dim interior, its 
cool fountain, its ancient pillars, were not what we desired at this moment: we were 
imngry and thirsty, and might remain so till tlie day should set. Like the tops of a 
grove of palms to the desert pilgrim, seemed to us the white tents of the Arabs, while 
yet afar off: in the middle, and loftier than the others, was that of the Sheieh: we 
dismounted at the entrance, and were received with a simple and cordial welcome : a 
handsome carpet was spread on the floor, on which we sat down, and were served, in 
about half an hour, with a plentiful meal, for which we could offer no remuneration; it 
would have been received as an insult. Our stay was short: but we were free to remain 
the. whole day or night as their guests, to eat from the same pilau of rice, from the 
same bowl of cream and butter, and unleavened cake, and to rest beneath the same 
tent, which w^as divided into several apartments, at night 

The attachment of this remarkable people to the usages of their ancestors is 
inviolable : the prophet Jeremiah, when warning the Jews of their disobedience to God, 
adduces the fidelity of the Rechabites to the command of their ancestors, as an admirable 
model for their imitation. “For this cause,” it was said, «« Jonadah the son of Eechab 
shall hot Want a man to stand before me for ever.” The fulfilment of these words, even 
to this day, may appear almost incredible to many : to the lover of prophecy, this fulfil- 
ment will be full of interest. When the Rev. Mr. Woolf resided in Jerusalem, he was 
one day visited by several men, in the Arab costume, who had come from the %vilderiiess, 
where they dwelt ; a conversation ensued between them and the missionary, whose eyes 
flashed with joj^, and his gestures, w'hen he spoke, were as energetic as those of his 
guests : the writer, who was present at tins remarkable interview, inquired the cause 
of so much emotion, and was answered, that these strangers had declared themselves 
to be the lineal descendants of the Rechabites, and, like their ancestors, had inviolably 
obeyed the command, shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your sons for ever* 

neither shall ye build house, nor plant vineyards, but all your days ye shall dwell in 
tents,” Their history of themselves and their people, during many ages, was clear and 
simple : they had ever received and obeyed from their fathers, they said, the command 
of old delivered ; they had never drank wine, though living in or near a country by whose 
inhabitants it was generally drunk : they had never built houses, or lived in villages, 
hamlets, or towns, but had always dwelt in tents. They were fine healthy-looking men, 
of great simplicity of mind and manners, and very intelligent : the joy of the missionary 
at this discovery amounted to rapture, and when he expatiated on this accomplishment 
of prophecy, on this singular fidelity, his words seemed to borrow the wild eloquence 
of the desert : he felt that it was an indelible moment, such as even his wandering career 
could rarely give. They Hstened attentively while he spoke, for they felt also that this 
sympathy ip a stranger, this delight and interest in their history, was very rare to be 
found. In the course of the conversation, they said, that the existence of their people 
was very ancient; that, in their traditions, Heber the Kenite was the founder of the tribe, 
by the hand of whose wife Jael, Sisera was slain while reposing in the tenk Perhaps 

a 
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.he history of the world cannot furnish an instance of greater, or as great fidelity ana 
religious observance of an ancestral command. 

It was a strange thing to hear these men of the wilderness, in the heart of the lost 
Jerusalem, talk thus familiarly and earnestly of the ancient times of Scripture : to the 
Missionary’s fancy, the people of old seemed to live again ! were not the Kenites and 
the Rechabites dwellers in tents, simple in manners and language, even as these faithful 
and pastoral men, who held not the faith of Mohammed, but seemed to live apart from 
the concerns and excitements of towns and cities ; they sowed no fields, built no walls, 
tasted no wine in a dry and thii'sty land, and perpetuated the command of their fathers 
even to their latest posterity. This interview took place in the Armenian convent, in 
the lodging of the Missionary, a room well carpeted and divaned all round the walls ; 
he was here in possession of every comfort, and of every facility for his Mission, being 
permitted by the authorities to see people of all nations in his apartment — Turks, 
Greeks, Catholics, and Jews : on this chosen ground he should have lingered longer ; he 
was here highly favoured with the countenance of the Turkish governor, the kindness of 
his Armenian hosts, and with golden opportunities of usefulness ; but patience shall 
have her perfect work” can never be the motto of this eminent man ; the spirit of rest- 
lessness and enterprise, ever reaching impatiently to the things that are before, hurried 
him from land to land, and subsequentlyboreliimto the heart of Africa : perhaps, amid her 
burning deserts and friendless huts, he oft remembered, in the hour of sorrow and 
bereavement, the peaceful and friendly home of Jerusalem, where his words were 
listened to with reverence and attention, and he wandered every day, meditating or con- 
versing \yith his countrymen, through the fields and valleys of the City of God. 

The Plate represents a scene of hospitality, not in the desert or the tent, but in the 
city of Antioch. Girgius Adeeb, the host, was delighted to welcome travellers to his 
house, by day or night, or both ; and declined to accept, even from the wealthiest, any 
remuneration. So free, so general a welcome, if rail-roads and steaii>packets should 
ever visit Antioch, would be found grievously expensive. We first met him at 
Siiadeah, at Mr. Barker’s, and an invitation to his house at Antioch instantly followed. 
Sush an invitation is not only a comfort and luxury, hut an absolute charity, in a half- 
ruined and comfortless place like Antioch, where there is no convent opening wide its 
massive gate, and affording a secure asylum, a clean cell, and welcome repast. The 
dwelling of Girgius was a good one : it rests upon the ancient w^all of the city, and from 
the divan windows on the left you look out upon the Orontes and the distant mountains, 
and in the opposite direction is a glimpse of the walled heights above the city : the 
harem, or -wonian’s abode, is on the right, in light, and near tlie door is the well, and 
servants fetching water, not muffled, like the Turkish females, for Girgius was a Christian. 
The offices are at right angles with the harem, but are not seen : the children of the 
host are playing about : the door at the corner opens into the sleeping-rooms for the 
guests, who rest on a broad low divan, continued around the room : a servant is carry- 
ing refreshments up the steps of the divan : and some merchants are conferring with 
Girgius, who is seated, with a pipe in his hand, just without the rails of the divan 
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A jar of precisely similar make and size to those m the plate formed part of onr baggage 
in Syria, to carry wine, when it chanced to be very good, and was filled at intervals 
'‘=few and far between:” the young woman, playing with the child, is clad in the tunic, 
or short vest, which is embroidered : the large and full pantaloons of silk reach little 
more than half w^ay down the leg : the shoes, of yellow leather, turn up sharp at the 
point ; the child’s dress, like that of most children of good condition in the East, is 
tasteful and picturesque, and more becoming and graceful to that age than the European 
costume. In the foreground are the nahrguillies, or pipes, for smoking with water. 
Two large citron-trees afford a scanty shade. 

In the house of Girgius, the traveller felt completely at home, a rare yet blessed 
feeling in the East: if he w^ere a traveller of taste and independence, his visit, though 
prolonged to many days, was considered a favour. It was usual, on departing, to give 
handsomely to the servants : the chief of these was Debro, who figures in the foreground 
of the plate, a knowing, bustling, and useful steward to his master, and particularly 
obliging to all travellers. In the evening there was generally quite a re-union in the 
bouse of Girgius, and an excellent supper laid out, to which ample justice was always 
done ; before seating, raid was served out in small glasses, as an appetizer: here were to 
be met Aleppines in their rich furs, Turks, Christians, officers of the Pasha; among the 
latter was a fine young Pole, in the medical service, personally attached to Ibrahim 
Pasha, and overlooking all his faults, clenching every argument with Monsieur, il paie 
bien ses employes.” 


DER-EI^KAMAR, AND THE PALACES OP BETEDDEIN* 


The palace of the Emir Beshir is in front, that of his sons on the height above. 
The gathering of the chieftains, and of the troops hastening to the standard of Ibrahim, 
is ceased : the courts of the Emir are emptied of the eager crowds of horsemen and 
footmen, and in comparison there is silence in the halls of CuthuUia, and the grey- 
thistle bends its head to the blast, and seems to say, the time of my departure is near.” 
The aged lord of the palace, on his divan within, his white beard sweeping his breast^ 
must also feel that Ais departure is not far off. Can he meet it without inquietude, 
without pain? Rarely do Oriental princes exhibit, in old age, a picture of that sunset 
of the heart, whose last light and glory is so dear, so enviable, and sinks slowly but 
to awake again with that day without night.” A career of strong excitement and 
change, often of violence and crime, make men .cling intensely to life, when ambition 
has been successful, though the sceptre is clasped in the withered hand. The EmiPs 
hand was red with blood, which the beautiful white robe that covered him from head to 
foot, and the diamonds of matchless lustre that glittered in its folds, could not cover, could 
not dim. The powerful chiefs of rival tribes had been put to death, with their children. 
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within the walls of Ills palace: many rich princes had thdr eyes put out, their pos- 
sessions confiscated, and were then living in exile with their families, in the remote 
villages of Lehanon. He would justify such deeds by the plea of necessity, and 
maintain, that under the selfish despotism of the Sultan, and the strife and jealousy 
of the Syrian governors, no just and peaceful ruler could prosper. But all the waters 
of Lebanon cannot quench the thirst of power and plunder of its princes: blood alone 
can quench it, and it is shed freely. 

The scenery around the palace of Beteddeln is favourable to cold and merciless 
thoughts, and, should any faint throb of conscience be left, is favourable also to remorse 
It is not a place in which a man who loves the soft and gentle sights of this world 
w^ould like to meet his last enemy: savage dells, barren crags, and precipitous paths 
on every side: below, the stern and sunless ravines unfold their withered bosoms, 
bathed by unlovely streams, as if to say, These, stranger, are the dark and cruel 
places of Lebanon, not her glories.” Above, has the town of Der-el-Kamar any 
attractions ? — its bald houses climbing up the rugged declivities, and almost resting on 
each other’s roofs. Yet, Iiigher, there are summits without beauty or sublimity. The 
writer passed twelve days at Der-eLKamar and Beteddein, the most disconsolate and 
destitute days of all his journey. The roar of a waterfall from a mill-dam not far off, 
fifty feet high, rose above that of the torrents of rain ; the sun looked forth at long 
intervals with a ghastly smile on palace, prison-like vales, and ferocious heights — 
one of those bold and picturesque coup-d’ceils, at first greatly to be admired, but, ere 
long, -wearisome, gloomy, and depressing. How welcome to gaze on the distant sea, 
wLich rose gladlj-, like the face of a friend in a desert, through a wide* opening in the 
hills ; the sun was on its blue waves, breaking in light — even their voice seemed to 
come from afar, and say, “ Come away to lovelier scenes.” Alas ! we could not : for 
the storm returned; it was the rainy season, the clouds fell dark and heavy on the cliffs, 
and the roads were impassable. There are groups of trees here and there, scattered 
over the surface of the declivities, but they look like strangers, and afford a scanty 
shelter or shade: the palm, the mulberry, the fig tree, are there. O groves of Egypt, 
over whose fall the people lamented, and the wail of the nation went up as for the 
first-born — ^how glorious -would you be on these descents ! It cannot be supposed that 
Der-el-Kamar is rich in gardens ; Semiramis would have found it difficult to have hung 
any of her airy gardens here. Tlie young women of the place are a fine and healthful 
race, of rather fair and florid complexion: their stature is heightened by the singular 
ornament worn on the top of the head, a silver horn, a foot high, with strange figures 
and characters carved on it, is placed upright on the head, and the cloke or robe 
drawn over so as to fall gracefully down on each side of the face. Perhaps this 
very ancient custom is alluded to in the Psalm, « They shall not lift up their horn 
on high : their horn shall be exalted.” The people are civil and respectful to strangers, 
clean in their persons and attire, and neatly dressed. There is little delicacy or 
elegance of feature or form in the women, whose persons are rather robust: they 
have the frank and kindly look of mountaineers : in their dwellings luxury does not 
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enter, or comfort find a home ; the traveller is rarely invited to cross the threshold. 
The vine is carefully cultivated, and produces a strong, sweet white wine, of 
which about a quart may be purchased for a shilling: excellent beef, equal to that of 
England, is also to be had here, as in most other parts of Lebanon. The cullivation L 
on the acclivities, terraced up by walls, to prevent the soil from being wadicd away. 
Burckhardt says, The tombs of the Christians deserve notice : every family has a stone 
building, about forty feet square, in which they place their dead; the eiitruiiee hcAnn; 
always walled up after each deposit. This mode of interment is peculiar to Der-cL 
Kamar, and arose probably from the difficulty of excavating graves in the rocky soil on 
which it is built. The tombs of the richer Christian families have a small cupola on 
their summit” The inhabitants are about four thousand, consisting of JiaTciiite and 
Druse families, who manufacture all the articles of dress worn by the mountameers : 
they are particularly skilful in working tlie rich abbas, or silk gowns interwoven with 
gold and silver, which are worn by the principal Druse sheichs, A few TurkiiL 
families reside here, isolated in this mountain capital, in regard to their faith and 
usages ; obliged to hear at times their Prophet derided, and their lonely mosque put to 
scorn: and as long as their Sultan’s fortunes were sunk beneath those of Ibrahim, their 
situation was even less desirable than formerly. The convent of the Maroiiites is at a 
short distance above, and commands the town and the valixes: the chapels of the 
Druses are scattered at intervals on the mountain, invisible to the observation of others : 
on their mysterious worship and ceremonies, no stranger is ever permitted to intrude : 
not that his curiosity would be rewarded by any impressive rituals or devotions, the 
relics of ancient and purer times : their religion is in part a Mohammedan heresy, mingled 
with some unmeaning rites, and some notions borrowed from Christianity, and an air of 
mystery throv;n over the whole. The secret of this repulsive and unintelleetual system is 
strictly kept by its votaries, in spite of its dark and comfortless influences, which, how- 
ever, exercise a sort of spell over their ignorant minds, like that of freemasonx'y over the 
attachment of its followers. 

There is much of costliness and splendour in the palace of Beteddein ; in the south- 
west pavilion the floor is of inlaid marble, with a fountain in the centre ; the walls are 
inlaid with ivory and gilding, and ornamented with Arabic inscriptions in large gold 
characters, as are the walls of the Emir’s audience-room, one side of which was hung 
round with the richest Cashmere shawls, in folding draper}^ « Light and elegant 
arcades,” observes Lamartine, like the trunks of the palm-trees, light and graceful 
colonnades ran along the courts and galleries : a marble staircase, ornamented with 
balustrades sculptured in Arabesque, led to the entrance of the palace of the women, 
which was surrounded with black slaves, splendidly attired, armed with silver-mounted 
pistols, and Damascus sabres sparkling with gold chasings. Five or six hundred Arabian 
horses were fastened by the head and feet to ropes which crossed the court. Secretaries, 
with flowing robes and silver inkstands, stuck like a poniard on their girdles, attended in 
the saloon of the Emir. His baths consist of five or six halls, paved with marble; the 
roofs and walls stuccoed and painted in W'ater colours, with great taste and elegance, by 
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artists from Damascus. We proceeded thence to Yisit the courts and stables ; none can 
form an idea of the Arabian horse who has not visited those of Damascus, or of the Emir 
Besliir ; it must be seen with its splendid cloths embroidered with gold and pearl, its head 
covered with a net of blue or red silk, worked with gold and silver lace, shaking its long 
black mane, brushing with its tail its beautifully polished sides, while its fiery, proud, and 
intelligent eye is fixed on the stranger. The Emir’s favourite wife wears the horn on 
her head, after the custom of the women of Lebanon; but it is of gold covered with 
precious stones.” 

Is it not bitter to leave all these things, the palace he has planned and raised on the 
inaccessible cliff, the empire he has gained by a half a century’s toil and crime, the 
power that makes old age awful ? Is it not agony to go away like the moth, while the 
steeds look for their master, the princes for their counsellor, and Lebanon for its lord, in 
vain ! liis beautiful wonicii shall come and wail for him, and say Alas ! his glory.” Yet 
this man, hard as he may feel the summons, will meet death calmly, as did Djezzar of 
Acre, and All Pacha of Yanina : “ there were no bands in their death ; they were not 
troubled.” His manners are easy and dignified, his complexion fresh and healthful ; 
there is sw^eetness in his smile, and his air and conversation are those of a wise and fine 
old man: at seventy-six he is active and indefatigable, rising always before sunrise, 
meeting the daily pressure of business, whether it be of rebellion, exaction, trade, or 
treachery, with a cool and practised head : then careering over his mountain kingdom on 
one of his splendid Arabs ; and at evening, calmer affairs and details, interviews with 
chiefs and strangers. Each hour, each moment is of value to this remarkable man, as if 
he felt, with Cecil, the magnificence of the future. 

For at my back I always bear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near ; 

And onwards, all before, I see 
Beserts of vast eternity. 

Yet a few years, or months, and the animating genius, the unpitying heart, will be 
extinct and cold in Beteddein. The son will take the father’s dominion, even with the 
last breath of the spirit that created it, — and that spirit, into what scene will it pass ? 
lb another Beteddein, another. bower of luxury and pride, of beauty and fearfulness? — 
all-imrepenting, unannealed I 
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PART OF THE WALLS OF ANTIOCH, OVER A RAVINfi. 


In this mountain-pass we know not whether most to admire — the grandeur of nature 
or the grandeur of man. Daring was the genius, and skilful the hand, that could war 
with these nughty solitudes, and plant there everlasting bulwarks, crowning the inacces- 
sible ridges, and closing a ravine twenty-hve feet wide with a wall that was seventy feet 
high. Beat, during two thousand years, by the torrent, the tempest’s wing, and by many 
a fragment falling from above — their aspect is awful, and the frame shudders as we con- 
template them; the precipice above, the precipice below; still they endure — of a fearful 
immortality, their lichens and wild anemones wantonly waving on the brink of death. 
Death is a pow'or to which they are a stranger; the shepherd beneath their arches 
shall ere long be laid with the clods of the valley, the traveller, pausing in their sha- 
dow, shall tell Iiis tale, and live his brief day : all the merchants of Syria, who journey 
this only caravan-road, shall pass away — and then shall come the people of succeeding 
ages, and find these v/nlh even as they arc now. 

A short distance only, and what a startling contrast ! We almost hear the rushing of 
the Orontes in the beaiitiful plain beneath, and the sounds of Antioch seem to come faintly 
on the ear. After so much beauty, it is welcome to he thus alone with the terrors of 
nature : the roebuck could not find a footing on these perpendicular precipices, and the 
vulture could scarcely rest amid their dark gulfs, to feast his eyes on the flocks on 
their brink. The sun is sunk below the peaks, the tinkling of the camel bell is passed 
away. The traveller, while Tiight is falling, is here a lonely being: seated on a 
rock, and listening to the torrent rushing below. The Arab smiles as he swiftly passes 
him on his gallant steed ; and the trader, while he gives him his evening blessing, pro- 
nounces his Imhallah in a tone of wonder and pity. In such a scene and hour, the past 
and the future rush on the mind in a tide of thoughts and images that are wild, beautiful, 
and irresistible : the narrow and silent pass, like a ledge over the abyss, is crowded, as of 
old, with many a warrior, and priest, and noble, in all their multitude : the Macedonian, 
burning for empire; the Roman, patient unto death; the Saracen, athirst for blood and 
Paradise; the Crusader, loving the Sepulchre only less than gold and fame;~they all 
souglit immortality. Alas ! its only memorial is this eternal and desert wall, begun by 
the first and finished by the latest conqueror. Not such was the immortality sought by 
the first Christians, who fled to this solitude from the sword and dungeons of the city, 
and poured out their blood on these rocks. Martyrs of Antioch, who thus sealed your 
Redeemoris love — ^how bright, amidst such remembrances, is your destiny ! And in 
the gloom deepening on this wilderness, where the stranger feels in a strange land, it is 
beautiful to think that each of these hoary caverns was then a temple of the Lord, where 
the hymns of praise rose even above the torrents roar! Your brief day was quickly 
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passed— your warfare soon over: to j/oa, time and fame are nothing,- you have bowed 
them beneath your feet. On the mountain peaks, the ancient turrets are now like «’old in 
the last sun-light, though all below is dark and chill : their banner of Macedon and banner 
of Rome is rent and gone ; while, beautifully rising through the gloom, is the ensign of 
the Cross, girt by a little band, upheld in fear, yet in hope. In this very path is the 
cave where the few Christians of Antioch come to worship at evening; in a few hours 
their solitary lights will gleam there, and their voices be heard on the silence of the 
night. Theirs is the worship in the wilderness, in temples not made with men’s hands. 

This wall is one of the most magnificent works of the kind ever seen : it is neces- 
sarily earned across the Ravine, with an arch below for the passage of the stream. It is 
not always safe to linger late in so rude and lonely a scene: there may be, even behind 
the crags, hands and eyes bent on mischief, and watching every movement of the stranger. 
A French traveller in Syria, a few years since, sufered miserably for the indulgence of 
liis taste and curiosity in a similar place: he was engaged in sketching the sava-c and 
picturesque scenery around him, and then, heedless of the approach of evemmr,%onti. 
nued to sit on the rock, enjoying the tranquillity of the hour, and the balmy freshness 
of the air, lie had long and intently been watched by some Arabs, who, from behind 
tne neighbouring rocks, patiently observed him sketebing; his papers and views were on 
the rock beside him; and he was wi-apped in some reverie, all unsuspicious of evil, when 
they fired and mortally wounded him. It was a quick and dreadful transition from 
repose, fancy, and hope, to agony, terror, and death. They plundered him of his money 
and valuables ; and he was soon after found weltering in his blood by some peasants of 
.he nearest^ hamlet, whom the Arabs had acquainted with the deed. Tl.ey eouveyed 
him to thmr home, and tended him with Idndness the short time he lived, which 
^uls Oil } til. tbv Mowing day; his death was a loss, for he was an accomplished artist 
and an impassioned trareller, and had wandered a good while alone through the countTr, 
witliont meeting with any accident or molestaaon, previons to this cruel occurrence, 
n ae poor and lone cottage of the Syrian peasant, in anguish of body and agitation of 
spmit, permhing suddenly and afar from hi, family, relative^ and friends-hth what 
tome, wliat levo, must ins native home and all its ties liave rushed on his tlionglits !- 

It terdrrd'T?- at last to his Ho 
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LI^^llANOKL— GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEDiiRS, 

Tbe of ihoBo Eo‘hl(^ Iroos h a very uiishelicred one—oii a riiWe, near ibe lii<ihc..r 
part oi T«cbtii!()Uj ojivonhuo'yed willi hdow [•-leveral ieet deep diirnig^ half the yeaiy; open lo 
the wilde;:ii Nif>trn!:nu wirah and iterate. The small foies i in the plate includes a great 
iiuini)i*r of young' cedars, and 1\h^ wlade earn be \valked round in half anhiair. PococLe 
says, ^MhaL ihe yiamt ced;irs, iit some ddisianee, look like large spreading; oaks : tlio bodies 
r>f tin* are shoj'j., dividirig; ai lajitosu into three or four, some of which, gTowinsi’ up 

togetlau' hr aimut ten lort, ap])ea.r srnnethiii;'' like those gothic (iolumus which seem to be 
composed ofHevornl ])dhn’s/^ 

Hie oldc'sl, ('edmvs in our own e,ounlry df) not dale above a hundred and fifty years 
back: ib-Sj’ urc' supposed to riuu-fi tbmir maturity in less than three ceiituri as* lu the 
bade grteoid ar-" sei a ihe snowy .-mmmitri of Lebanon: under tlie trees on the right some 
Arah'S had light A. a Ftre, wbicU reOciled on thrir iij,';iires, as they were seated in a wild 
groiip arounii it: lice p.hts-o of IJn* (lainc^ was east at mtervak oii the trimks of the trees, 
llmt Hj:emed hi siread like soms- «.f tlie aged coliuims of Egyptian ruins, around whidi the 
lletloiuiis oucaniii hi ilu‘ d's-’ciL There w;is no dar.ger of a eonflagratioii of any part of 
ilie ciMlars, froju fho h;‘du;; spsrks or hcdbexlluguished embers, for the Arabs regard tliem 
with supcrslltiuiif; rcwu'ciicsg and would rather (ire llieir own dwellings than one of these 
SuW'red trocau word, lu see tlicnnA says Father Djnidiiu G* they are called saints, 
htccausc of tln‘ir a,ariqnlly : mi.reorcr, as ihciic trees are hut few in number, they esteem 
it a, iriiracdci ihnl they c.uuuol be reckoned exactly* 1 coimted twenty-three, and another 
C‘f my com|Ki!{lous Iwr-hly-oicm they never fell them, to make boards. They alBriii that 
certain Turks, wlio fed tlnur llu'rcAr.'.iitB, having been so Impioas and so hardy as 

to cut (hnv!? one of ivevii buoy (-all sainis, were ]5iinislied forthwith with the utter 
loss of llicur Inastix (,>Me may eJso see then? the spring of a rivulet, which the inlnibitants 
call the* holy river, hu* lh:it it takevs its source frcmi the iiiouutain whereon grow the cedar 
saints, in a y{‘ry lu,jfli*n mcl delicious place, and from it descends along the valley, 
rtnmirig wilh rnilc inumuiriug td reams .nnong hint Btouesd^ The ascent froin Edeu to 
the ctnhu's in abmit five niiles.. allow ii'ig tor the. windings of the road, which is very rugged, 
passing ovan* hill and ghoi : the tinne oci-iipied depends on the season of the year: 
I^atiiartlrc^ was ihroc hrmrs on tb<‘ way, in June, and could then only survey them art a 
distance of iiiany luuulred yards, in the deep snow. first,” says a traveller, ‘-Hhey 

appeared like a dark spot oo tlio mountain, and afterwards like a clump of dwarfish 
shrubs, that possessed lufiflier dignity nor beauty: in about an hour and a half we reached 
tlierm Hiey are large, and tall, ami beautiful, the most picturesque productions of the 
vegetable work!: ihero are iti this grove two generations of trees: the oldest are large 
and inaBBj, rearing their heads to an enormous height, and spreading their branches afar. 
I.I10 young cedoTH in this grove are not easily known from pines, which it will be 
perceived they greatl}^ resetnble: afcw pines are also found among them. In ancient 
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times they probably extended over the heights and vales nearer to the village of Eden, 
which was then celebrated as the region of the finest trees ; the forests that supplied 
during so many ages so great a demand, must have covered an extensive tract of ground, 
and the trees stood closely, as now, together. 

The cedar of this species is not found on the other parts of Lebanon, being confined 
to this consecrated spot: walnut, mulberry, oak, pine, abound all over the mountain: the 
vast and beautiful sycamores, of a sixe to shelter a small caravan (men, horses, and camels 
of thirty persons) beneath its branches, are found at intervals in the plain, at the edge of 
the mountains. The Arabs, a group of whom had kindled the large fire beneath the 
cedar, are often found wandering on Lebanon during the summer months, in search of 
pasture : they remain for a time in the fertile spots with their cattle, and then strike 
their tents to seek a fresh pasturage. Some of the districts of the mountain resemble 
those of the Alps in this respect; being covered with grass, and the numerous springs, 
together with the heavy dews which fall during the summer months, produce a verdure, 
richer and of a deeper tint than in less favoured parts. The Arabs come up hither^ 
and wander about for five months in the year: in winter they descend to the more 
sheltered valleys, or pass the winter months on the sea shore about Tripoli and I artous, 
*"^1 was astonished,’’ says Burckhardt, seeing so high in the mountain, numerous 
camels and Arab huts. Though, like the Bedouins, they have no fixed habitations, their 
features are not of the true Bedouin cast; and their dialect, though different from that of 
the peasants, is not a pure Bedouin dialect. They are tributary to the Turkish governors, 
and at peace with all the country people ; but they have the character of having a great 
propensity to thieving : their propertj^, besides camels, consists in horses, cows, sheep, 
and goats.” The words, “ O inhabitant of Lebanon, that makesfc thy nest in the cedars,” 
can now apply only to these wandering Bedouins, or to the Sheich and his httle tribe, 
who come in summer and dwell beneath their shadow. The party sat long, partaking of 
a rude repast, and conversing around the large fire, the materials of which the forest 
afforded : a few had risen, and were moving among the trees, in their long coarse robe 
and turban. 

A spectacle beheld by a missionary, of numerous fires on Lebanon, was far more 
picturesque. Standing off the coast of Saide and Beirout, we had a brilliant view of 
the illuminations which take place on the mountain, on the eve of the festival of the 
Holy Cross. From north to south, there was, in a crescent form, an exhibition of lights, 
which increased in brilliancy as the darkness of evening came on. Some of them rose 
to a very considerable height above the horizon, marking the great elevation of the 
mountains ; I counted fifty. These large fires were lighted by the monasteries and 
churches; and throughout the whole of Mount Lebanon, from Tripoli to Tyre, and in 
various other parts, this ceremony would take place. Considering that our view was 
partial, we may calculate, that not fewer perhaps than five hundred such fires were 
lighted.’’ 
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COAST OF ASIA MINOR, NEAR ANAMOUR. 

The coast of Asia Minor presents a great variety of magnificent scenery: the 
headlands are often so shelterless and iron-bound, that the wanderer would gladly in 
a gale of waul, exchange their lofty and romantic masses for a low, sandy, and mono- 
tonous hoacin In an open boat, attacked by the fever, and driving before a wild 
in-shoro wind, the artist was passing beneath the fierce cliffs of Cape Anamour, each 
sight and sound in unison with the helplessness of disease, and the agitation of the 
thoughts. A tremendous cavern opened its dark abyss close at hand, and the roar of 
the waves came with a hollow and sepulchral voice from within: the sea-birds swept 
shrieking around the boat and the cave, and a vessel came drifting headland before 
the blast. Yet enthusiasm triumphed over the scene and the fever, and the artjst, in 
the midst of the storm, sketched eagerly the gloomy and starthng scene ai-ound Hm. 
Not v(>ry far from this spot, and at the base of a rocky promontory, was a most 
romantie covis for wliieli the boats made, and succeeded in entering. Anamour was 
near at band, the ruins of its castle, theatre, aequeduct, &e. : bow gladly would even the 
ruins of Balb(>e have heou given in that moment for a clean cottage, a comfortable 
chamlx'r, and kind attendance. I'he situation of the ruins of Anamour, the ancient 
Amimurium, i.s (piili* as fantastic and bold as that of the town of Alaya. The lofty 
cape has been fortified by a castle and outworks on the summit, (500 feet above 
tlie sea,) from wlience a tlanked wall, with towers, descends to the shore ; a second 
wall, six feet thick, runs lu'arly parallel to this: it appears of later construction. 
Two iupK'duets, i>u jlifi’eixmt levels, that wind along the hiM for several miles, 
supplied this fortre.ss with water; and when carried across the ravines, they are 
supported tm arches. “ In the iutei'val hetwoen the two walls,” says Captain Beaufort 
in his excelleut de.seriptitiu, there are some large buildings and two theatres ; the most 
perfect of tlu'se is a hundred feet long by seventy wide, inclosed by plain waUs, and 
containing six .«emi<*ircul:ir rows of seats; it appears to have been roofed, and was 
probably an Odeum, or musie theatre ; the other is about 200 feet in diameter, and 
partly cut out; of the slope of the hill. It has been mentioned, that the columns of 
the mausoleum tif 'J Vujanopulis, (thirty miles distant,) and the seats of the theatre, 
had been carrieil away : so have those also of these theatres ; and it is remarkable, 
that in the whole extent of this place, there is scarcely to be found a vestige of 
a column, or a loose hh«:k of inarhle of more tlmn ordinary size. Yet there are no 
buildings in the neighbourhood, for which they could have been pm-loined ; and the 
only alternative is, that every thing worth the removal has been transported to the 
i.sland of t'yprtm, which is at no great distance, and where arts and commerce 
tlouri.dicd long after this coast Imtl become the prey of a succession of ruffian 
ctmtjueror.s. We then hastened to examine a wide field of ruins outside of the walls, 
wlitcli at first sight had appeared like the remains of a large city. It was indeed 
a cit}', hut a city of ttnnbs, a true Necropolis. The contrast between the slight and 
perishable aiaterials with which tlie habitations of the living were constructed, and 
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the care and skill bestowed by the ancients, to render durable the abodes of the dead, 
is more than ordinarily impressed upon the mind at this place ; for though all the 
tombs have been long since opened and ransacked, the walls are still sound ; whereas, 
of their dwellings not one continues in existence. These tombs are small buildings, 
detached from each other, and mostly of the same size, though varying in their 
proportions : the roofs are arched, and the exterior of the walls is dashed with 
a composition of plaster, and small particles of burnt red brick. Each tomb consists 
of two chambers ; the inner one is subdivided into cells or receptacles for the bodies ; 
and the outer apartment is provided with small recesses and shelves, as if for the 
purpose of depositing the funeral offerings, or the urns that contained the ashes. 
These antechambers may have been likewise intended for the ceremonies and lamen- 
tations of the mourners ; they are stuccoed, and neatly finished with that kind of 
border which is commonly called a la Grecque. This is the third distinct kind of 
sepulchre that we observed on these coasts : first, at Makry, Mji’a, and other places, 
the excavated catacomb, with the entrance carefully closed by a slab of rock; the 
front of the catacomb is frequently ornamented with a pediment and columns, all 
worked out of the solid rock. Secondly, as at Patara, Phaselis, 8;c. the sarcophagus 
was more or less decorated, but always consisting of a single block of stone, hollowed 
like a chest, and covered with another immense stone in the shape of a low roof or 
pediment. And, thirdly, the house-built sepulchres of this place, covered in by an arch, 
and separated into chambers for the dead and for the mourners. The two former species 
generally hear inscriptions ; whereas these silent tombs display no record of the names 
and qualities of their occupiers. 

Anamour is now^ altogether deserted, peopled only by tombs : even the shepherd 
does not build his hut, nor the fisherman spread his nets, among these sepulchral 
memorials of a great population. The coast, to the extent of thirty miles on each 
side of Anamour, is hold, sometimes magnificent, yet it is an unlovely and desolate 
coast and country, interrupted at long intervals by narrow and dreary valleys, which 
conduct the mountain torrents to the sea : here and there a solitary hut, inhabited 
by savage-looking people : yet beyond Selinty on one side, and to* a great distance on 
tne other, there is hardly an isle, a hill, or peninsula, that has not its ruins, the vestiges 
of former life, activity, and dominion : strong and massive walls, inclosing a homeless 
area, on whose rank soil wanton the wdld flow^ers and aromatic herbs, rich pasture 
for the solitary docks ; or the vestiges of a theatre, that once rang with the sounds of 
music and the shouts of the multitude, still resist the sweep of the winds that fall 
with great fury on these heights. These massive sepulchres, from which the ashes are 
long since gone, are all that remain of the eminent cities of Myra, Anemurium, and 
Phaselis; they will endure to the end of time; and at Anamour, if ranged with greater 
regularity, they would resemble the street of tombs in Pompeii ; they are little melan- 
choly edifices, without beauty or impressiveness, save as valuable memorials of the 
resolve of the past generations of Anamour, to sleep within « walls of brass, and gates 
of iron” unmolested till the day of doom. At present they look like the Stonehenge of 
a foreign land; diminutive, yet very numerous, covering great part of the declivity 
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to Within a short distance of the sea : a severe mockery on the anxietj^ and foresight 
of the builders. It seems to he the destiny of man, that he must make his last rest 
beneath the earth, and not upon it; had the kings and judges of Israel been contented 
to repose in the tumuli on the plain or the hill-side, on their remains the dews of heaven 
had still descended, and the sun lingered : their sepulches of pride, carved in the rock, 
have been ravaged and defiled as base things. The Indian prince of North, and the 
cacique of South America, lie each in his narrow bed, his lonely tumulus, on which the 
thickets blossom, and the tall grass and wild flowers wave : many a Saxon no])ie still 
rests in his sepulchre, -with his arms beside him, the rude mound unbroken. 

The Cove in which the boats sought shelter from the gale, on the shores of Anamour 
was of most romantic aspect; it had no music of streams or gimves, or glad voices of 
children fr'om the neat hamlet, or pipe of the shepherd : sternly girded b}' its pale and 
sullen cliffs, it was naked and silent as the empty sepulchres of Anamour ; and yet most 
w^elcome, as the nearest and only refuge from the storm. 


CAFES IN DAMASCUS^ON A BRANCH OF THE BARRADA. 

The Cafds of the kind represented in the plate are, perhaps, the greatest luxui^y 
that a stranger finds in Damascus. Gardens, Idosques, fountains, and groves are 
abundant around every Eastern capital: but Cafes on the very bosom of a rapid river, 
and batbed by its waves, are peculiar to this ancient city : they are formed so as to 
exclude the rays of the sun, while they admit the breeze; the light roof is supported by 
slender rov^s of pillars, and the building is quite open on every side. A few of these 
houses are situated in the skirts of the town, on one of the streams, where the eye rests 
on the luxuriant vegetation of garden and wood ; others are in the heart of the city : a 
flight of steps conducts to them from the sultry street, and it is delightful to pass in a 
few moments from the noisy, shadeless thoroughfare, where you see only mean gateways 
and the gable-ends of edifices, to a cool, grateful, calm place of rest and' refreshment, 
where you can muse and meditate in ease and luxury, and feel at ever}? moment tho 
rich breeze from the river. In two or three instances, a light wooden hrklge leads to 
the platform, close to which, and almost out of it, one or two lai’go and noble trees lift 
the canopy of their spreading branches and leaves, more welcome at noon-day than the 
roofs of fretted gold in the « Arabian Nights.” The high panlion roof and the pillars 
are all constructed of wood; the floor is of wood, and sometimes of earth, and is regu- 
larly watered, and raised only a few inches above .the level of the stream, which rushes 
by at the feet of the customer, which it almost bathes, as he sips his coffee or sherbet. 
Innumerable small seats cover the floor, and you take one of these, and place it in the 
position you like best. Perhaps you wish to sit apai-t from the crowd, just under the 
shadow of the tree, or in some favourite comer, where you can smoke, and contemplate 
the motley guests, formed into calm and solemn groups, who wish to hold no com- 
munion with the Giaour. There is ample food here for the observer of character, 
costume,- and pretension; the tradesman, the mechanic, the soldier, the gentleman, the 
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dandy, tlie grave old man, looking wise on the past and dimly on the future : the badge, 
in his green turban, vain of his journey to Mecca, and drawing a long bow in his 
tales and adventures ; the long straight pipe, the hookah with its soft curling tube and 
glass vase, are in request: but the poorer argille is most commonly used. From sun-rise 
to set, these houses are never empty : we were accustomed to visit one of them early 
every morning, before breakfast, and very many persons were already there : yet this 
“ balmy hour of prime” was the most silent and solitary of the whole day ; it was the 
coolest also : the rising sun was glancing redly on the waters : there was as yet no heat 
in the air, and the little cup of Mocha coffee and the pipe were handed by an attendant 
as soon as the stranger was seated, whose favourite Cafe w^as the one represented in the 
plate : the river is the Barrada, the ancient Pharpar. Never was the sound of many 
waters so pleasant to the ear as in Damascus : the air is filled with the sound, with which 
no clash of tongues, rolling of wheels, march of footmen or horsemen, mingle: the 
numerous groups who love to resort here are silent half the time ; and when they do 
converse, their voice is often low, like that of a familiar spirit,” or in short grave 
sentences that pass quickly from the ear. Yet much, very much of the excitement of 
the life of the Turk in this city, is absorbed in these coffee-houses : they are his opera, 
his theatre, his conversazione : soon after his eyes are unclosed fi'om sleep, he thinks of 
his Caf^, and forthwith bends his way there : during the day he looks forward to pass 
the evening on the loved floor, to look on the waters, on the stars above, and on the 
faces of his friends ; and at the moonlight falling on all. Mahomet committed a grievous 
error in the omission of coffee-houses in a future state: had he ever seen those of 
Damascus, he would surely have given them a place on his rivers of Paradise, persuaded 
that true believers must feel a melancholy void without them. 

There is no ornament or richness about these houses : no sofas, mirrors, or drapery, 
save that afforded by a few evergreens and creepers : the famous silks and damasks of 
Damascus have no place here ; all is plain and homely ; yet no Parisian Cafe, with its 
beautiful mirrors, gilding, and luxuriousness, is so welcome to the imagination and 
senses of the traveller. After wandering many days over dry, and stony, and desert 
places, where the lip thirsted for the stream, is it not delicious to sit at the brink of a 
wild impetuous torrent, to gaze on its white foam and breaking waves, till you can 
almost feel their gush in every nerve and fibre, and can bathe your very soul in them. 
And while you slowly smoke your pipe of purest tobacco, the sands of the desert, and 
their burning sun, rise again before you, when you prayed for even the shadow of a 
cloud on your way. The banks are in some parts covered with wood, whose soft green 
verdure contrasts beautifully with the clear torrent, and almost droops into its bosom. 
Near the coffee-houses axe one or two cataracts several feet high, and the perpetual 
sound of their fall, and the coolness they spread around, are exquisite luxuries — ^in the 
heat of day, or in the dimness of evening. There are two or three Cafes constructed 
somewhat differently from those just described : a low gallery divides the platform from 
the tide; fountains play on the floor, which is furnished with very plain sofas and 
cushions; and, music and dancing always abound, of the most xmrefined description. 
The only intellectual gratification in these places is afforded by the Arab storv-teliere. 
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among whom are a few eminent and clever men: soon after his enti-ance, a group begins 
to form around the gifted man, who, after a suitable pause, to collect hearers or whet their 
expectations, begins his story. It is a picturesque sight— of the Arab with his wild and 
graceful gestures, and his auditory, hushed into deep and childlike attention, seated at 
the edge of the rushing tide, while the narrator moves from side to side, and each 
accent of liis distinct and musical voice is heard throughout the Cafe. The building 
directly opposite is another house, of a similar kind in every respect There are a few 
small Caf^s, more select as to company, where the Turkish gentlemen often go, form 
dinner parties, and spend the day. 

Night is the propitious season to visit these places : the glare of the sun, glancing 
on the waters, is passed away : the company is then most numerous, for it is their 
favourite hour : the lamps, suspended from the slender pillars, are lighted : the Turks, 
in the various and brilliant colours of their costume, crowd the platform, some standing 
moveless as the pillars beside them, their long pipe in their hand-noble specimens of 
humanity, if intellect breathed within : some reclining against the rails, others seated 
in groups, or solitary as if buried in/*^ lonely thoughts sublime;” while the rush of the 
falling waters is sweeter music than that of the pipe and the guitar, that faintly strive to 
be heard. The cataract in the plafce is a very fine one; on its foam the moonlight was 
lovely : we passed many an hour here on such a night, the clear waters of the Pharpar, 
as they rolled on, reflecting each pillar, each Damascene slowly moving by in his 
waving garments. The glare of the lamps mingled strangely with the moonlight, that 
rested with a soft and vivid glory on the waters, and fell beneath pillar and roof on the 
picturesque groups within. 

KALENDRIA— COAST OF CILICIA. 

The little port of Kalendria, or Chelindreh, on the coast of Ciliel% looks by moon- 
light like the creation of the artist’s imaginings, rather than a faithful copy from nature. 
This is the most favourable hour for the bold and spiiy cliffs of its coast and islands : 
the precipices of limestone and black slate, rarely relieved by frees or verdure, were now 
softened by the calm light, that fell on each pealc, rock, and tower, mercifully shrouding 
the nakedness and deariness so visible in the fierce sunbeam. The shore was full of 
bustle and movement at the departure of a fine biig, that was about to sail with the first 
breeze of morning ; boats were putting off with passengers and goods : the people of the 
village were mostly astir at this event, rather unusual in thh lone and little frequented 
port. The couriers from Constantinople to Cjnprus embark here ; the latter island may be 
seen in the horizon from the heights above : the route hence to Konia, the ancient Ico- 
nium, is one of great beauty, magnificence, and variety, and of several days duration. 
The first day’s journey of six hours from Kalendria, leads a few miles into a luxuriant 
and cultivated valley, and thence through groves of myrtle, bay, and other shrubs, and 
along the beds of torrents adorned with oleander : at length the road ascends the moun* 
tains ; in one parh high perpendicular rocks, of the most grotesque and varied forms, 
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Stand up among the trees, “resembling the representations of rocks on Chinese earthen- 
ware the way afterwards passes through a beautiful mountain scenery, romantic valleys 
covered with pine, juniper, oak, and beach, with rivulets of clear water trickling through, 
till it arrives at Sheich-Amur, perched on a rocky hill in a small hollow, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of woody mountains. Here the traveller rests for the night, after a com- 
paratively short yet delightful day’s journey : the scenery around him is a vivid contrast 
to the wild and iron-bound port of Kalendria ; yet the mass of forests on every side are 
less grateful to the eye than the bold and moonlight isles, and the murmur of the wind in 
the foliage is less musical than the fall of the waves on the shore, that solemn sound that 
seems less of this world than of another. 

There is little in Kalendria to detain the impatient traveller, who may be pitied 
if there is no bark to take him to Cyprus, or means of conveyance to Iconium : the 
dwellings are mean and comfortless: and he cannot help a fervent wish that the 
ancient and massive tower, with peopled halls and cheerful lights, once more opened 
to the stranger — ^how welcome, from the casement window of the turret chamher, to 
look forth on such a night ; to hear the sentinel on the wall, singing his Cilician song. 
This is the place where, in the reign of Tiberius, the progress of the injurious Piso 
was arrested, after that, by his plots and machinations, he had mainly contributed to 
the death of Germaiiicus. Sentius forced Piso to throw himself into a castle of Cilicia 
named Celendris : an engagement ensued, in which the former had greatly the advan- 
tage : then Piso attempted to surprise the adverse fleet, and shewed himself from the 
wall to the legions, and harangued them, endeavouring to entice them over to him, and 
the eagle-bearer of the fourth legion actually went over with his standard. Upon 
this, Sentius commanded the trumpets to sound, and prepared to storm the place, 
when Piso offered to lay down his arms, if he might be permitted to stay in Celendris, 
But this was rejected: nor was aught granted him but some ships, and a passport to 
Italy. The fortress is now utterly ruinous, and can scarcely tempt the Greek mistich, 
or pirate, to seek a momentary refuge within its holds. 

The lonely tower, from its thin fringe of wood 

Gives to the parting of the wintry moon 

One hasty glance, in mockery of the night, 

Closing in darkness round it. 

“On one side of the town,’^ observes Captain Beaufort, “we found several well- 
arched vaults, and on the other, a great number of the sepulchral houses, or sarcophagi; 
the latter are made of a coarse marble, which has suffered so much from time and 
weather, that most of the inscriptions are effaced. There are three small islands in 
front of Chelindreh, and at some miles farther to the eastward two moTe, which are 
called Butterfly Islands. One of these is very high; and a lofty spire of rock, that 
leans from a cliff over the sea, gives it a singular appearance. Their only inhabitants 
now are eagles, who, unaccustomed to the sound of human voices, quitted their aeries 
on the lofty cliffs, and hovered over the boats with amusing surprise and uneasiness. 
The coast adjacent to these islands is high and rude ; it is probable that the Aphro- 
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disias of Ptolemy was hereabout ; the aspect of these rocks offers no objection to this 
conjecture^ for the island of Cythera, and most of the places that were peculiarly 
sacred to Venus, are likewise remarkably sterile and rugged. The peninsula of Cape 
Cavaliere is the last and highest of the series of noble promontories that project from 
this coast, its white marble cliffs rising perpendicularly from the sea to the altitude 
of six or seven hundred feet. Eveiy accessible spot of this peninsula has been defended 
by walls. A few miles to the eastward of Cape Cavaliere lies Provencal Island, which is 
high and precipitous towards the sea; but on the north-west side there is a profusion of 
ruined dwellings and churches, columns and sarcophagi. A citadel stands on the summit 
of the highest peak, and the whole island presents such means of natural and artificial 
defence, as to make it probable that it was once a station of great military strength. 
Vertot relates, that after the expulsion from Jerusalem of the Knights Hospitallers of 
St John, and during their settlement at Rhodes, they took possession of several islands and 
castles on the coast of Asia Minor.” Kalendria, isolated as is its situation, can supply a 
few comforts for the table : the wine of C}^rus is often brought ffom the island by the 
passage* boats, and every crevice in the rocks and ruined fortress has its family of pigeons, 
which are as good as plentiful. 

THE VILLAGE OF ZGARTI 

This village, about seven hours distant from Eden, and two fi-om Tripoli, is finely 
situated, almost at the foot of Lebanon : the houses stand amidst olive groves in the 
valley. No people upon earth are so picturesquely lodged as those of the villages and 
hamlets in the range of Lebanon : the figures in the foreground are the peasants of the 
country : shepherds with their flocks, and others carrying silk, the staple produce of the 
territory. The road from Eden is rugged and precipitous, and for about five hours 
a continued and harassing descent, after which it improves, and the plantations ot mvtl- 
berry trees about the villages, and in the bottom of the narrow dells, are extremely 
beautiful. Welcome, most welcome, is it to halt at the delightful position of Zgarti, to 
ask the hospitality of the sheichs of Eden, who come here to enjoy, during the winter, 
the mild and soft air : the river Eeshin, augmented by two tributary streams, winds 
around the village. The priests who live in these isolated domains are in manners and 
habits of living little distinguishable from their flock, who are much attached to them 
Although there are two hundred convents in the region of Lebanon, many a village is 
situated out of their reach. These Maronite priests are allow’^ed to marry, as in the 
primitive age of the church; but it must not be to a widow, and they are not allowed to 
marry a second time. They have not, as in Europe, benefiees or fixed salaries, hut live 
partly on the produce of their masses, on the offerizigs of their congregations, and by 
the labour of their hands : some carry on trades, others cultivate a little domain : who- 
ever meets them, whether poor or rich, hastens to kiss their hand: each village has' its 
chapel, and every chapel its bell, a thing unheard of in any other part of Turkey. 
The rites of the Romish church, which all the Maronites profess, are not performed in 
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Europe with more liberty and publicity than in the whole of this territory. Italy does 
not number more bishops than this little canton of SjTia, where they have preserved the 
modesty of their primitive condition. The traveller often meets with one of them 
mounted on a mule, and followed by a single sacristan. The greater part live in the 
convents: their revenue seldom exceeds 1500 livres, or £60 a year; and in this country, 
where every thing is cheap, this sum is sufficient to procure them every comfort. The 
village of Zgarti is a little Paradise to a contented priest : few country cures in England 
offer a more calm or exquisite retreat. A sabbath here tempts the traveller to stay: the 
peal of the solitary bell, heard far and wide ; the gathering of the people in their best 
attire ; the women with the white Syrian cloaks and turbans ; the children, the very 
pictures of rosy health ; the old men, of patriarchal ah*, the snowy beard on the breast, 
the thin locks on the brow. The mass is celebrated ia Syriac, of which dialect the 
greater part of the people do not comprehend a word : the gospel only is read aloud in 
Arabic, that the people may understand it : the chapel is as rude in its structure as the 
cottage, and suited to the simplicity of the congregation* 

The father, Jerome Dandini, who was sent by the pope on a mission to the Maronite 
patriarch in 1 600, describes the ceremonial attendant on his death at Canobin : We 
found him in the church, sitting on a chair, dead, and clad in his sacred habits, having 
the mitre on his head, and the patriarchal cross in his hand : there were abundance of 
his relations, both men and women, about him, w^ho wept and beat their breasts, making 
mournful cries all night. Next day came a multitude of people thither t they carried 
him at noon to the usual burying-place of the patriarchs, which was not above a musket- 
shot from thence, and then laid him in that grot, sitting in a wooden chair, according 
to their custom.” 

Zgarti is in winter the Montpelier to the beautiful Eden : on the approach of the 
snows and rains and blasts of the heights, the inhabitants of the latter place begin to 
remove to their winter habitations in Zgarti: the families, with a portion of their house- 
hold goods and cattle, are seen winding down the long and barren descents, to where 

The winds breathe softly on the violet bank, 

The thunder-storm is heard afar on Lebanon, 

But felt 


PASS IN A CEDAR FOREST-ABOVE BAROUK. 

This pass is in the route ft*om Damascus to Deir-el-Kamar, and about three hours 
from the latter place. It was yet early in the morning, and the mountain air 
deliciously fresh, and welcome, after the comfortless lodging of the preceding night 
in a Syrian cottage : the snow on the cedar trees and the mountain tops broke the lone 
and friendless character of the scene; the heights of Lebanon in front were like 
waves of the sea, rolling on each other; rocks, fi'om whose crevices an aged tree 
looked forth here and there, rose over the pass on the right, where troops of goats 
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were browsing, and seemed to feel it to be their primeval heritage. After the 
pleasures and excitements of Damascus, where many days had been passed, the 
contrast of this wild pass was strong : yet are not our richest feelings, our exquisite 
enjoyments, often the result of this vivid contrast? From the garden to the desert, 
from the burning sand to the fountain, from the busy hum of the world, even the 
world of beauty — to the rush of the mountain torrent, the cry of the eagle, the savatre-^ 
ness of the mountains ! And the fir and cedar forest, into which the traveller was 
entering, was the only forest within view, and it felt like a friend; its very gloom 
was beautiful, for behind, in front, and on each side, was a succession of heights, 
pointed and bare, or of iron aspect and battlemented form, on which the fierce 
tempests of Lebanon had beat for ages. These declivities were sometimes divided 
by ravines, hard of descent; their bosom wasted, their cliffs withered and stricken, 
seemed to wait gloomily the hour of their departure, and to be weary of their own 
age. How much more sweet and glad was the descent into the forest; the path, its 
sides covered with grass and wild flowers, went down gently into its bosom, and 
wound around its shadows and glades, and passed into its rich and calm recesses ; the 
camel bell pealed through them like a strange and melancholy sound. It w^as not 
a place to leave quickly ; the Syrian cottage afforded no refreshment at parting, and 
the traveller thought the foot of one of the noble cedars, a delightful resting-place in 
which to breakfast: a fire soon kindled, and coffee prepared, the grassy bank, so 
canopied and shadowed, was more voluptuous than the richest ottoman of Damascus : 
the wood, far and near, had no monotony : its avenues swept down the descents, or 
wound round their sides, or enclosed within their grasp ancient masses of rock, in 
a prostrate or turreted form, that looked like sullen captives within the strong and 
eternal forest. 

lliis pass is above Barouk, a large village of the Druses, which is situated on the 
wild banks of the torrent Barouk ; Sheich Beshir conducted a branch of this torrent 
to his mountain palace at Moehtar* The fate of this eminent man, long the rival in 
power and popularity of the Emir Beshir of Beteddein, was tragical and almost 
dramatic. Wealthy, shrewd, more of a warrior than the Emir, often general of their 
joint forces ; the latter could do nothing important without his consent and aid, and 
was obliged to share with him his contributions and extortions from the mountaineers. 
The Sheich Beshir, a Druse in religion, was beloved by all of that faith, and equally 
disliked on that account by the Christians, who would never submit to the sway of 
a Druse, so that the ascendancy of the two chieftains seemed to be equally divided, 
though the Emir was in reality the most powerful as well as wise of the two. During 
many years they were apparently on the best terms : the Sheich came from Ha paluce 
at Mochtar, to visit the Emir at Beteddein almost every week, attended by a small 
retinue of horsemen, and was always received with the greatest cordiality. He had 
the x'eputation of being a brave and generous man ; the writex saw him during one o 
his visits to the palace of Beteddein: a tall and robust man, with a round face, florid 
complexion, and quick blue eye, plainly dressed in the Druse costume; features 
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expressive of energy and good nature, with a dash of the mountain fierceness. During 
the flight and exile of the Emir in Egypt, the Sheich Beshir entered into a Ip. ^ 
with the brother of the fugitive, in order to acquire the command of Lebanon But 
when, at the intercession of the Viceroy of Egypt, the Emir was restored by the Porte 
0 IS dominion, and returned to Beteddein, the Sheich was exposed to his revenue 
A thousand purses were demanded of him, to reimburse the Emir for his losses and 
the expenses of his exile. He refused to pay, withdrew to his palace at Mochtar’ -md 
again entered into a league with the brother of the Emir, and engaged in the ’eon 
spiracy three younger brothers, who had hitherto remained in their provinces without 
mixing m any intrigues against their eldest and powerful brother, the Emir This 
league might have proved fatal to the latter, had it not been for the assistance be 
received from his friend Abdallah, Pacha of Acre. The Sheich Beshir was pursued 
and crested in the plains of Damascus, with an escort of two hundred follower. He 
imght easily have efieeted his escape: but relying on the assurance of the Turkish 

to S 'v n T ™dered himself, and was led 

to that efry. On his arrival, he was stripped of his clothes, one of his hands was tied 

before him, the other behind his back, and he was thrown into a prison, where Im 
remained many months. His trial was conducted at Constantinople, and he was 
condemned to death. When he was presented wdth the bow-string, hi counting 
underwent no change; he submitted to his fate with calmness, and was str n fod • 
his head was &en severed from the body, which was cut in pieces and throw; to it 
dogs. The three younger brothers of the Emir were then arrested tbpb. f 
were cut off, their eyee put out, and they were afterwards exiled with thei, hnS! 
each of them m a village at a distance from the other. Prom that moment tranouilUtl 
has comparatively reigned over Lebanon: the Emir, now without a rival, has’esht 

i;L,.r;::haTA “it:; “ntartt f ' r " 

.0 allow Of his he^/^^u t zr "" 

palace »» safely contemplate, in ,1] probabiEty, the fast deeIming“rrTr 

Sultan challenge fate itself to distob his few remaining years of life iritZny Its 
sage of the bow-sfring or deposition from Constantinople. ^ 

Below are the summits of the valley of the Drnqpt! HofodJ ■ l • 
distant: and time, hours from 

ofMeAtar, in the midst of the tribe imd the principal shtrot jY. 

his emel and miZMl Z. S'-* ta 
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MOUNT CASIUS, FROM THE SEA. 

The entrance into Asia Minor by the mouth of the Orontes possesses a grandeur 
rarely equalled even in this beautiful country. Mount Casius, above five thousand feet 
in height, rises abruptly from the sea, its sides broken into deep rapines, and lower 
down into wooded slopes; its summit is a bold rocky pinnacle. Barks usually lie off 
for wood, which is cut from the forests : the vessels in the plate came from the port 
of Latikca, and were becalmed near the base: it was a lovely moonlight night, not 
a cloud in the sky, not a breeze amidst the mountain forests ; the murmur of the low 
waves on the bar alone broke on the stillness. The mouth of the Orontes is close at 
hand to the left, and might be made navigable, as formerly, to Antioch, which is six 
leagues distant : One cause of the ruin of this city,” Tavernier states, was the 
stopping up by sands of the mouth of the haven,” The time is, however, now come, 
when the cities and rivers of Asia Minor and Assyria will no longer be sealed to the 
sails or carriage-wheels of England. Colonel Chesney, by his first able and minute 
survey of these countries some years since, drew the public attention prominently to the 
subject, lie went out a second time, furnished with all the necessary resources and 
aids to his great undertaking ; and the accounts of his progress for a considerable time 
were satisfactory, and seemed almost to realize his sanguine anticipations. The course 
detailed in his memoir was to commence at Scanderoon or the Orontes ; he decided in 
his second journey on the latter : this river has a shallow bar at the mouth, and that 
which was once the ancient port of Seleucia is partly filled up : he states that it might 
be cleared, and rendered secure and available for steam-vessels, and that a canal of 
sixty-seven miles in length might he cut from the nearest approach of the Orontes to the 
Euphrates, which is opposite Bir. 

The Orontes is sometimes a deep and rapid river, but never a « broad expanse,” 
as it is frequently, but erroneously, represented : its navigation would be fraught with 
substantial benefits to the rich territories which it bathes. Colonel Chesney and his 
companions, on reaching this first step of their gallant enterprise, encamped on a 
dry spot of ground near Suadeah, at the mouth of the Orontes, in bell-tents and 
marquees, with a long tent for their provisions. Shears ‘were erected to unlade the 
stores, &c., and the scene, with the British flag floating over their heads, and the noble 
mountains which surrounded them, of whom Casius was the monarch, was most animated 
and picturesque. An observatory was also erected. Tlie bar in the river rendered the 
landing of goods often difficult and laborious, and at times the sea broke over it fearfully. 
On one occasion, the gig of the Columbine was upset, with the captain and four seamen, 
of whom two got ashore, while the captain and the other two were fortunately picked up, 
when nearly exhausted. They proceeded by land to Antioch, where they hired a .arge 
house, and were very hospitably received and well treated, both by natives and officers 
belonging to Ibrahim Pasha, though the latter was long hostile to their proceeding. 
Extensi^^'e surveys of the country have been made ; the vegetation is described as 
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magnificent, and enlivened by innumerable birds of every kind. It is rich in natural 
history; and ounces, panthers, wolves, bears, jackals, &e., were becoming familiar 
acquaintance with the explorers of the mountains. Eagles were as numerous as crows 
at home. A scientific party was despatched to the Gulf of Scanderoon, and thence to 
Karamania, and to cross the Taurus on its return. On this enterprise, the malaria 
attacked the travellers, but they soon recovered. During their march, a hyena bore off 
a lamb from the very door of one of the tents. The geology of Upper Syria is said to 
be very interesting ; Mr. Ainsworth, the medical companion, had drawn up two or three 
reports upon it. Science as well as commerce might reap rich returns from such a 
communication with India. After unparalleled toils, the larger steamer was afloat in 
the Euphrates ; it was launched, broadside on, from a height of twenty-three feet, in an 
angle of twenty-seven degrees, along three slips, and went off in good style, with the 
Turkish, Arab, and English flags flying, amidst the firing of guns and rockets, and to 
the astonishment of the natives to see iron JIoaL Colonel Chesne}?' had met with con- 
siderable difficulties : the heavy materials of the other boats had stuck in the navigation 
between Aleppo and Bir ; the jealousy of Ibrahim, and of the inhabitants on the route, 
and the intrigues set on foot to embarrass the expedition, were at last, alter much 
anxiety, and hope deferred, surmounted and removed, by the perseverance and firmness 
of the conductors. A severe and tedious illness also attacked Colonel Chesney: at length 
accounts from Aleppo stated his complete recovery, and that the lighter materials and 
stores had reached Port William on the Euphrates, and the heavier parts of the Tigris 
steamer, boilers, diving-bell, See., were all being conveyed thither by animals provided by 
the Pasha, while Chesney went on a tour in search of coal, fuel, and supplies ; nearly all 
the officers had been ill, but recovered ; nineteen of the men had died. After lengthened 
negociations, the misunderstandings with Ibrahim Pasha were removed, and the expedition, 
consisting of two fine steamers, definitively started for Bussorab, down the Euphrates, 
and afterwards the Tigris, under the most favourable auspices. 

In the account of his first able survey. Colonel Chesney observes, that the great river 
cf Scripture, the Euphrates, connected as it is with the earliest times and the leading 
events in the history of the world, and the ancient channel of extensive commercial 
intercourse — is not likely to deceive our sanguine interest and expectation. In the 
upper part of its course, it struggles in a tortuous channel through high hills, forcing its 
w^ay over a pebbly or rocky bed, at the rate of two to four and a half miles an hour, 
according to the season of the year and the different localities, carrying with it a con- 
siderable body of water, but without any cataracts, though the stream meets with 
frequent obstructions, above and a little below Anna, by a rocky bottom, and is shallow 
enough in places to allow camels to pass in the autumn, the water then rising to their 
bellies, about four and a half feet deep. This portion of the river is compared witli the 
scenery of the Rhine below Schaffhausen : its bank is covered thickly with high brush- 
wood, interspersed with timber of moderate size. It is here studded with a succession 
of long narrow islands, some of them thickly wooded, and others cultivated; and on 
several of these are moderate-size towns or villages. The banks of the river are well 
peopled, not only with Bedouin Arabs in tents, of whom there are many thousands, but 
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also with permanent residents in houses of brick, mud, stone, and reeds. About ten 
miles below Hit, the hills gradually diminish, and the surface becomes comparatively 
fiat; the current becomes duller and deeper, with an appearance resembling that of the 
Danube between Widdin and Silistria, but much more animated, the banks being 
coYered with Arab villages of mats or tents, almost touching each other, with numerous 
flocks of goats, sheep, and cattle feeding near them; also beautiful mares, clothed and 
piqueted close to the tents, their masters strolling about, and the slaves busily emploved 
in raising water by means of pullies: this is a common machine throughout the Ea^^crn 
world : at times the water is raised from the Euphrates, as in Egypt from the Nile, to 
the high banks, by bullocks traversing up and down an inclined plane: these usages 
appear to have prevailed in Mesopotamia in the earliest times, and the river’s bank 
is quite covered with them, all at work, and producing all the fertility of Egypt, as far 
inland as irrigation is extended; beyond which, the country is, generally speaking, 
a desert. From Hit to Hilla, or Babylon, little is seen but the black tents of the 
Bedouins ; the land mostly desert, with the date-tree shewing itself in occasional 
clusters. 

Tiie whole distance, by the course of the river, from Bir to Bussorab, is calculated 
by Chesne}’- at 1143 miles; and throughout this distaneejhe was of opinion that, from the 
time the Euphrates begins to rise, to that when it has reached almost its lowest point, 
no insuperable impediments are offered to its navigation by steam. In January, there 
is usually a temporary and moderate rise, but the great and regular rise begins towards 
the end of March, when the rains set in, and the river attains its greatest height from 
the 21st to the 28th of May. Its lowest state is in November, and then Colonel Chesney 
emmierates no fewer than thirty^niiie obstructions, by rocks and shallows, between Diget- 
us-Laik and Bushloubford, a distance of about five hundred miles, nearly half the length 
of the navigation between Eir and Bussorah : the greater part of these ohsttiictions, how- 
ever, may be passed by a steamer, properly consfructed. With regard to the supplies of 
provisions and fuel, Bir contains two thousand houses, and would supply rice, flour, pouItr 3 ', 
&c. Dcir, the ancient Thapsacus, contains fifteen hundred houses, and would supply plenty 
of provisions. Anna has eighteen hundred houses ; its picturesque islands are covered with 
date-trees, and the surrounding country is rich. Hit, with its fifteen hundred houses, affords 
plenty of butcher’s meat. Hiila, or Babylon, covers a large tract of ground, with an 
inadequate population, not exceeding ten thousand souls : the bazaars are good, and well 
supplied with meat, fish, rice, and even luxuries; the government regular, and well 
disposed towards strangers. In short, throughout the whole navigation of the river 
plenty of meal and grain may he had at intervals of fifteen or twenty miles, and the 
Euphrates throughout abounds in fish, an excellent species of which is taken in such 
quantities, that Colonel Chesney’s boatmen purchased thirt^Miine pounds m weigh!; for 
four-pence. As to fuel, wood, charcoal, bitumen, naphtha are to be had along the 
wdiole line of the Euphrates. A little below Bir, at Hit and several other^ places, are 
abundant sources of this bitumen, under different states—in some places hquidrin others 
solid; and from. Bir to Bussorah wood and charcoal may be had in any quanhty. 
So abundant is the supply of bitumen, says Colonel Chesney, that one of the ancient 
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fountains close to Hit gives the necessary quantity for all of the extensive demands 
along the lower Euphrates and Bagdad. How singular it is, that for ages past this 
substance has continued to flow, inexhaustible, as it would seem. The slime, which the 
descendants of Noah made use of instead of mortar, is admitted by all the commentators 
to have been the liquid naphtha ; we know from Herodotus that it was used in the 
stupendous buildings of Babylon, and the historians of Alexander testify to the fact ; 
nay, it is still visible in the ruins of this ancient city. The dry hard flakes are sold at 
the rate of about three-pence per hundred-weight, and the naphtha, when reduced 
to a thick liquid, at about eleven-pence per hundred- weight, — in either state much 
cheaper than coal in England. Small wood for fuel is not more than three half-pence 
per hundred-weight. When these materials are mixed, they burn with a brilliant flame, 
and give out a strong heat. 

There is another point connected with the navigation of the Euphrates deserving 
of serious consideration, namely, the danger to which the lives of those employed on it 
would be exposed. At present there is no dependence to be placed on many of the 
Arab tribes bordering on the river, and in the territories between it and the Mediter- 
ranean. All Pasha of Egypt, however, was then possessor of all Syria, and of great 
part of Arabia through which the Euphrates flows, who much impi^oved the condition 
and checked the lawlessness of the wandering and marauding tribes. Colonel Chesney 
was himself several times attacked in the course of his first journey : although the fear 
of Ibrahim Pasha, whose wrath was swift to punish, began to prevail among these Ai'abs, 
The marked support of the Pasha, he observes, “ insures safety wherever he is obeyed, 
or even has influence ; but by far the greater part of the inhabitants near the river are 
subject to no control : there is, in reality, no way that I know of to pass these hostile, 
ill-disposed tribes, without contests, and perhaps bloodshed occasionally.” The territory 
thi’ough which must pass the canal of sixty-seven miles in length, to join the Orontes to 
the Euphrates opposite Bir, is chiefly desert, and exposed to the molestations of the 
people ; but these are now less to be feared : the wild hordes of the Turcoman and the 
Bedouin will soon begin to feel the benefits of such an intercourse, and to be more 
habituated to the novel sight of strangers thus traversing their wilds. The expense of 
the expedition was estimated at twenty thousand pounds, but it extended to forty 
thousand, and its total failure, which was attended not only with the loss of one of the 
experimental vessels, but with the lives of the gallant men who sank along with her, 
completely deterred the British Government from repeating the attempt. A safe, less 
circuitous, and inexpensive route to India has since been opened, by crossing the Isthmus 
of Suez, and descending the Red Sea, 
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THE CONVENT OF ST. ANTONIO, 

NEAR EDEN IN LEBANON. 

The white walls of tliis convent are boldly perched on the rocky side of a very deep 
ravine, that desc^ends from near the cedars towards the Nahr-el-Kadesha, and are very 
pieturesqiio from every side. The situation is romantie, the approach rugged and precipit- 
tons : waterfalls arc lieard in the valley below. It is not far from the celebrated convent 
of Canobin, wbich much resembles it, and is a yet more enduring edifice. This dreary 
residence does not tempt the traveller to linger beneath its roof: he passed a day here 
with some companions, they purchased a iamb in the neighbourhood, which was served 
in the refectory for their dinner; the convent provided good wine and vegetables, among 
which was the gourd, stulFed with rice, spice, and small pieces of meat — a favourite and 
common dish in the East. The cells had a tolerable appearance ; but when there are such 
magnifi(‘ent retreats ofiered by other monasteries in Lebanon, so clean a chamber, so 
soft an atmos})here— why should the guest tarry in St. Antonio ? it is the monastery of 
penance, not of enjoyment: the sun sinks so early behind the awful crags, and the gloom 
of the depths beneath is chilling : the sound of falling waters comes waniingly up ; the 
nervous visitor may almost fancy himself at night in the valley of shadows, where Chris- 
tian heard the voices of fiends, and the rusbings to and fro. The aspects of the fathers 
do not cheer the spirits, being dull, joyless, and solemn : their ideas at a stand-still for 
many years ; their feelings, at least the kindlier and warmer feelings of our nature, frozen 
for want of exer(dsc. It is impossible not to pity these men; the figures in the foreground 
are an exact portraiture of them : they all wear long beards ; many live to very old age, 
from the very untroubled state of their life, the keen purity of the air, the unbroken 
regularity of every habit. The iron never enters into their soul : the march of intellecj: 
can never scale the walls of St. Antonio. It is slumbering, not dreaming away life ; they 
are not imaginative enough for dreamers : were they enthusiasts, they would be blest. 

They rise at earliest break of day, to say the morning prayers ; but before they dress, 
a prayer must be said in bed: a few hours ai'O consumed in devotion, or lather in 
its appearance: the visitor attended the evening service in the chapel; a few fathers 
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only were present; the priests read the offices in aloud, mechanical, and rapid voice: 
observing that he was very attentive, they were much amused, and nodded at him 
and at each other, in derision of his interest in what they were about. But the constant 
habit of repeating prayers, or any set forms, during several hours of the day, is enough 
to wear out the spirit of devotion, if indeed it ever existed, 

A recent hut painful celebrity has been given to St. Antonio, by the arrest and impri- 
sonment of Assad-ish-Shidiak, whose crime was an attempt to introduce a more pure 
and simple faith into Lebanon. There is, in the Maronite church, on any attempt at 
reform or purification, a spirit of bigotry, intolerance, and persecution ; it was cruelly 
evinced in this instance. Assad was a young man of some property and influence 
in the mountain : he undertook to teach the Syriac to Mr. King, one of the American 
missionaries in Beirout, a man of considerable talent, and a resident for many years in 
Syria. Whilst reading the Old Testament together in the ancient Syriac, Assad would 
often comment on various passages, and point out the errors and defects of Mr. King’s 
belief, and expatiate upon them. In doing this, however, he had not counted the cost : 
he was often met by his pupil with arguments and comments more clear and powerful 
than his own : the result was, that in the course of a few months the mind of Assad 
slowly yielded to conviction ; he at last threw off his Maronite errors, and became a 
sincere Protestant. 

The decision of Assad made a great sensation over Lebanon; he was a skilful 
teacher ; he continued to teach and to reside among the Protestants. It was said that he 
was about to translate parts of the Gospel into Arabic, for circulation among his country- 
men ; for the services in the Maronite and Greek churches are mostly performed in the 
ancient Syriac and Greek languages, not one word of which the people can understand : in 
the schools, the Psalms are allowed to be read in Arabic. The spoken language of Lebanon 
is Arabic, the literal, not the literary Arabic: by circulating the New Testament in this 
language, which a portion of the people can read, and the remainder can understand 
when read to them — an inestimable boon would he conferred. This was afterwards 
effected, but not by the hand of Assad. His example might be contagious: the priestly 
authorities resolved to stifle this heresy in the bud, and Assad was seized, and conveyed as 
a prisoner to the convent of St. Antonio : he was inveigled from Beirout into the moun- 
tains, and there arrested. In a narrow cell within these walls he passed several months : 
a vigilant watch, some austerities, and a close confinement, did not abate his firmness, 
but made him cling to his new and loved sentiments the more. He contrived to make 
Ms escape from the cell and walls of St, Antonio, and gained a neighbouring hamlet. 
Having tasted of the tender mercies of the priesthood, he should have fled from their 
retreats to Tripoli or Beirout, where they dared not molest him, and he would have 
been safe under European protection. But in the integrity of his purpose, he desired to 
convince them that he was no firebrand or hypocrite, as they proclaimed him, and that 
his faith could make him fearless ; he therefore lingered a few days in the vicinity, and 
was again arrested, and conveyed, not to St Antonio, but to the stronger monastery of 
Canohin. 
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Here resides the great patriarch of the Maronites, by whose order Assad had been 
iinprisoned in St. Antonio: at his hands little mercy could be expected. The captive 
was closely confined in a cell, kept from breathing the fresh air, with scarcely enough 
sustenance to support nature : bread and water twice a day, is said to have often been his 
fare. It is uncertain how long he thus lived; not many months: his health failed fast 
under this treatment; and the priests at last gave out that he was dead. The mission- 
aries had strove for his liberation : but the country was at this time in a most disordered 
state : the Egyptian army was in Syria, and individual grievances were almost unheeded : 
me situation of the consuls depended on the success of the invader. On the report 

of Assad's death, Mr. T merchant of Damascus, went to Ibrahim Pasha, who 

instantly gave liim an officer to search the convent of Canobin. On arriving there, 
they were conducted, not to the cell of the living Assad, but to his recent grave. 

Canobin, where this unfortunate youth perished, is worthy to be a tribunal of the 
Inquisition : built on a steep precipice, it appears as if suspended in the air, being sup- 
ported by a high wall built against the side of the mountain. There is a very deep rupture, 
or chasm, running many hours' walk directly up the mountain ; it is clothed with wild 
verdure from top to bottom, and many streams fall down the sides. Canobin stands about 
midway down in the side of this chasm, at the mouth of a large cavern : some small 
rooms front outwards, and enjoy the light of the sun: the rest are ali under ground. In 
one of the latter the captive %vas immured ; the light was dim that entered his cell, and 
was scarcely sufficient, even at mid-day, to allow him to read. Taunted fay the monks^ 
menaced by tlie patriarch, he had no companionship, save his own lonely hopes and medi- 
tations : it was a bitter trial to be thus forsaken, in the infancy of his career, by those 
who had called him to it, and who could not now save him. Exclusive of the bolts and 
bars of Canobin, the power of the patriarch is very great on the mountain — a minute, 
widely extended, iniquisitorial power, whose ramifications and influences enter into every 
Maronlte eouvent, hamlet, and home. Assad was destitute of the subtlety and daring 
with wdiich to meet such a power : yet he will not have suffered in vain; the complaints 
of the poor Maronite, the appeals from his prison-house, to which no one replied save in 
scorn and hatred, will come forth from the deep chasm of the mountain, and call others 
to bear testimony to the truth for which he was a martyr. One or two* of the more aged 
fathers sought to turn Assad back to his lost hopes and superstitious observances, unable 
to conceive why he w^as thus changed, to forsake the belief and the church of his ancestors, 
his relatives and Mends. At last they troubled him no more, perceiving that he was 
neither to be moved nor persuaded : he might well anticipate death with pleasure , his 
failing health liad no pity : his sufferings were watched with pleasure by his keepers ; on 
his cell no cheerful beam ever fell, and in winter its cold and dimness were hke those of 

the grave. * , , i 

llie founder of Canobin was the emperor Theodosius the Great: it has been several 

times rebuilt, but the church, being hewn out of the rock, remains near y as w en rs 
consecrated. It is dedicated to the Virgin, and a great number of old patnarc s own 
from their portraits on the walls* The present patriarch generally resx es ere, a 
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and no man regardeth me.” Beirout is the dearer place of the two ; yet a resident can 
soon gather as many comforts and enjoyments to his home, as if he dwelt in Damascus ; 
the sea and the splendid bay offer a more attractive, a more varied spectacle than the 
Barrada, the Abana, and their three brother streams ; and Lebanon offers excursions 
and visits to monasteries, glens, and castles, that bring vividly to mind Italy and Scotland 
in the heart of Syria. The town and neighbourhood are of late greatly improved, and 
are rapidly improving; many new dwellings and villas have been built, some of them with 
much taste. The rent of a good house, for a small family, is £30 ; for a larger, a villa 
and garden, forty or fifty pounds a year ; rent is thus risen, because of the many Frank 
residents lately settled here : meat is 4d. the pound ; wine 4d. the bottle ; superior wine 
of Lebanon, 9d. or Is. ; the latter is white and red ; the strong white wine, slightly sweet, 
is the best; the vin d’oro, the most delicate ; it is the champagne of the East, mousseux 
when bottled, and inspiring. Two or three Frank bakers are settled here, so that the 
bread is good, a rare luxury in the Levant. The consuls and merchants of different 
nations live on a friendly and social footing, with dinner and evening parties, and excur- 
sions and pic-nics in the beautiful neighbourhood. Sjrria, at least this portion of it, is 
not a remarkably cheap country ; less so even than the south of France and many parts of 
Italy. The air of the coast is said to predispose to nervous complaints and fevers; some 
complain of its often languid influence on the frame and mind ; this effect will probably 
be felt if the resident allows himself to yield to the indolent habits and tastes of the 
natives ; but if he uses an active exercise, keeps his spirit and fancy alive by frequent 
visits to the mountain and plain, and leads in some measure an English life on this 
splendid land, he will find its air healthful, its climate delightful, and the fine old age of 
the Maronite and the mountaineer may at last be his portion. 

Beirout has another and eminent advantage over the other towns of Syria, in its 
religious services and privileges ; many ministers of many lands reside here in villas, 
where are to be met, occasionally, learned men from the monasteries of the mountain, 
bishops, priests, savans of the Maronites, Greeks, and Catholics. The Sabbath does not 
here, as throughout most of the East, oblige the stranger to feel himself in a strange land ; 
a home-feeling of calm, of consolation, comes with that morning sun ; the church, or 
chapel where he has worshipped, familiar to his earlier life, endeared to his riper years, 
rises in fancy before him as he walks through lanes of the pomegranate and prickly pear, 
and woods of the grey olive, to the Syrian chapel, surrounded by beautiful gardens. A 
respectable congregation attends here; the service is conducted impressively and 
simply. 

In the vicinity there is a representative of the Church Mission ; but the American 
missionaries are the principal labourers here : great praise is due to these able and 
earnest men, who have undertaken the slow and arduous task of removing ancient 
prejudices, enlightening a grossly ignorant people and priesthood with the pure light of 
truth : a long lethargy has slept on the Syrian churches of all denominations, and 
among them there is not one spirit, of energy and sincerity enough to shatter, the 
errors and corruptions of Lebanon, which coyer it as with «« triple walls of brass.” Slow 
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must be tbe progress towards this consummation, and few the converts : yet it wmuld 
be vain to deny that a spirit of inquiry, of anxiety, of thoughtfulness, has shown itself 
in many of the monasteries and retreats ; earnest conversations are often held between 
the priesthood and the missionaries ; several recluses, as well as natives, have forsaken 
the degrading dogmas and comfortless illusions of their creed, and embraced with joy 
the more pure and consoling hope and faith of the stranger. The education of the 
rising generation is the surest foundation of success ; this the missionaries perceive, 
and their schools for children and young people are numerous, are well attended, and 
anxiously taught and watched over. (For the more recent history of Beirout and its 
vicinity, see vol. i. page 8.) 

COURT OF A TURKISH COUNTRY HOUSE AT SALAHYEH. 

This is a very good specimen of the villas about Damascus : it is situated in the midst 
of a garden : entering from the street by a garden gate, you pass into the court, which 
has a fountain in the middle ; the recess, which is mostly seen in the courts of Eastern 
houses, is in front. The private apartments are on the opposite side, and also the 
offices : the staircase leads to the gallery at top, which looks into the garden, and over 
the city and hills. The arch in front is Moorish : and the lightness of the architecture 
of the dwelling, and the coolness of the apartments, well suited to the climate. The 
recess in the court is the favourite seat and lounge of the inmates during the heat of 
day : two or three steps ascend to it : the floor is carpeted ; it is furnished with a divan, 
la open to the air and light, and shaded from the sun : the fountain falls directly in front. 
In this little cool retreat it is delightful to breakfast, when the sun is about two hours 
high, and the breessc, not yet Binking before the increasing heat, is yet heard in the trees 
of the garden. There is a rich indolence in the hour : yon have risen with the sim, and 
taken a ride on the plain, through the groves, along the streams ; have looked into the 
desert, that opens far and sublimely away towards Palmyra and the Haouran, and 
breathed its inspiring air. 

This house was a few years since occupied by one of the wealthiest merchants of the 
East, or rather by his four wives, for whose peculiar use he kept it : here they dwelt 
together in much comfort and luxur)^ 

An English physician, an acquaintance of the waiter, used to visit these ladies here: 
the husband was one of the strictest Mussulmen as to etiquette about women ; yet he 
allowed him to have interviews with them at first in his presence, or in that of his son, 
and at last without any witness, save one of the eunuchs. The ladies were extremely 
unwilling to uncover their faces, and wished to compound with the feeling the pulse, 
putting out the tongue, &c., till tbe physician was absolute, that to do them any good, 
he must consult their looks. Their charms, and those of other female patients, were 
not }?owerful enough to rob him of his presence of mind. 

They use no stays, and appear, when seated, or when the outer robes are laid aside, 
to have little grace or symmetry of shape: but they have a good deal of grace of 
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maimer and gesture ; and tliey walk well, holding themselves very erect, and with dignity. 
Their beauty, when young, is the mere beauty of the rose, red or white, unin telle ctual, 
unsentimental, unexpressive of esprit or fancy. Lamartine^s indiscriminate rhapsodies 
about Oriental loveliness have little foundation in truth: it is probable he saw many fine 
eyes, and heard sweet tones of voice. The accents of Oriental ladies are not generally 
sweet; the want of energy, excitement, and variety of feeling, is visible in their mono- 
tonous and charmless intonations of voice. 

The merchant, who was the lord of these four recluses, was a rich merchant of 
Bagdad, which he had quitted during the troubles and disorders prevailing there, and 
come to Damascus to establish himself, accompanied by his household. He went irito 
Damascus almost daily, to transact business ; he had dealings in most of the products, 
and with most of the countries, of the East. His favourite and best loved wife was the 
youngest of the four ; she ^vas also the chief invalid, but her complaints were partly 
fanciful, and partly the complainings of a petted child, so indulged and fostered, that she 
seemed to fall ill for the sake of exciting a sensation, and giving herself airs. The first 
intimation to uncover her face to a stranger, was received almost with horror ; her foot 
and even leg, laid naked on the divan, -would have given but a feeble shock to her nerves 
in comparison. Her complexion was pure red and white, the eyes and hair dark, the 
hands and feet small : a very pretty, compaiiionless, idealess woman, who dressed richly, 
was attended anxiously, bathed, lodged, and perfumed luxuriously : and she wiis a suit- 
able mate to the merchant: a Turk’s ideas of women go little beyond this. Between 
these four wives, living together under one roof, often at the same table, whose sole part- 
ner in life and affection had been this man — there wiis tolerable concord and harmony, 
and but little heart-burnings, rivalries, malice, and bitter envyiugs : and tliis comfortable 
state of things was owing mainly to the ‘disparity of their ages: in the ladder of life, an 
almost equal number of steps divided each wife from her fellow. The oldest was very 
old; the second was almost elderly; the third was past her Eastern prime; the youngest 
was very young, and was to the others even as a young, wayward, and indulged sister, 
whose vivacity and good nature often enlivened the dulness of the interior. The husband 
was a man of sixty years : it may be thought that so many wives could take care of each 
other, that the elder might be trusted to watch over the temptations or levities of the 
younger ; and that their eyes would hardly be closed, or their tongues silent, when any 
thing suspicious was in the wind. Not thus thought the merchant, who placed two 
black eunuchs to guard, and two little Circassian boys to attend and observe his little 
harem: it was ludicrous as well as painful to see the anxious, peering, nervous looks 
of these sable guardians, who were by no means of the fierce aspect and withering smile 
of the Kislar Aga, the chief eunuch of the Sultan, who was a dark fiend, an incarnate 
demon. 

These ladies did not enjoy much liberty: at long intervals they went into the country, 
in a carriage, at a slow pace, or walked in the environs. Surely our frail humanity, 
whether Turkish or English, is very fond of extremes: it so happened that a sudden 
, spirit of travelling seized upon the whole : the troubled husband believed it to bn an 
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afrit or evil spirit that had entered into his four wives. Was it to Balbec, or Aleppo, 
or the sea-shore of Beirout or Lebanon : these were extensive journeys for such recluse 
persons. It was nothing less than to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, a fearful journey 
of weeks and months : a hazardous, bold, heroic afFair, enough to blanch, even the very 
thoughts of it, their delicate cheeks, and make their long braided hair creep for frio-ht. 

It seems that Mr. Farreh, the English consul, had gone with his lady to Jerusalem, 
passed a week or two there very pleasantly: on their return to Damascus, Mrs. F. who 
was intimate with the Turkish ladies, had spoken so warmly of the pleasure of the 
journey, that from that moment the husband had no peace : they pestered him every 
day, and from morning till night, till he was forced to give his consent to go, and take 
them all with him. All the preparations, and they were many, being made, all the 
farewells to friends and relatives paid, the four ladies mounted their camels, on whose 
backs were placed houclahs, a kind of divan, canopied, curtained closely, so that neither 
sun or wind could penetrate. Many sorrows and ills, many terrors met with them on 
the way ; but they were like the desert winds, they came and passed quickly, without 
breaking the courage or endurance of the fair pilgrims : even the youngest, the beauty, 
forgot to be ill ; tlie English physician was not at hand, neither was the languor, and 
luxury, and ennui of her home at Salahych. They accomplished their pilgrimage, dwelt 
in Mecca, saw its wonders, wept over their sins, and came back in safety to their quiet 
home and garden. 

Whether, during the progress of this fatiguing journey, any seeds of disease were 
sown in the merchant’s frame, is uncertain ; but a few months after its termination he 
began to droop, and soon Azrael called bim : in death he still distinguished his youngest 
wife above the others, leaving her the largest portion of his wealth, and to each of the 
other wives a comfortable provision. Little more than a year had elapsed from his death, 
when his nephews sought to dispute some parts of the will, and interfere in the affairs of 
the four surviving wives: more than one home was open to receive them; the youngest 
went to dwell with a relative of her husband, and soon got married again, being rich, 
young, and pretty, and moreover a hadgee, exalted above most of her sex in sanctity 
and celebrity. 

A stai'tling change has come over the interior of this house of Salahyeh: from being 
the home of the' rich man of Bagdad and his many wives, it'ds now the residence of an 
English merchant, and correspondent of the Bible Society : the traveller sometimes rests 
his wearied limbs in the chambers, and perhaps on the divan, where reclined the four 
hadgees on their return from Mecca. The consul-general at one period occupied a similar 
but larger liouse at a short distance. 

Does a man who leaves four wives behind him, feel more bitterly than he who leaves 
one ? There must be a strange clashing of remembrances, in those last hours> w en t e 
memory is so vivid ; an odd confusion of kind thoughts, about first love, an ^ seeon ove, 
and last love, all whose objects are living, looking on, standing around his dying bed. 
The first wife calls to his mind, perhaps, that she was the love of his youth, the rs 
green spot on memory’s waste : ” the last appeals to his latest feelings, to t e impressive 
# # n ' 
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evening of his life. To the European, such a scene, such a conflict, would be dreadful; 
he would be tempted to wish that the grave had covered one or two, or perhaps three 
of his better halves, or quarters, who seem to stand mockingly, and call up buried love, 
buried joys, and thoughts to confuse and perplex. The Turk takes it more like 
a philosopher, and looks at each face, and each gush of tears, tries to balance his regrets 
and memories between the three first— and turns to the last, the young, the beautiful, 
untouched by time — in whose arms alone he desires to die. 


DJOUNI, THE RESIDENCE OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 

The view of the residence of this celebrated woman is taken on the approach from 
Sidon : in its intricate, wdld, convulsed appearance, this scene resembles many among 
the Apennines ; the road is seen in front, winding up in a zig-zag course to the building; 
a kind of break-neck road, as if her ladyship wished to make the pilgrim toil and 
murmur to her dwelling, and, like Christian going up the hill Difficulty, endure hard- 
ness” ere he reaches her bower of delights. A more capricious choice of a home has 
never been made, in this world of caprice and eccentricity ; the land abounds with sites 
of beauty and richness, vales and shaded, hills, screened by loftier hills, with many 
waters. Lebanon has a hundred sites of exquisite attraction and scenery ; but this 
proud woman, ever loving the wild and the fearful more than the soft things of this 
world, fixed her eagle’s nest on the top of a craggy height that is swept by every wind* 
The dark foliage that appears above its walls are the gardens, which are remarkably 
beautiful and verdant, the creation of her own hands. Nowhere in the gardens in the 
East is so much beauty and variety to be seen— covered alleys, pavilions, grass-plats, 
plantations, &c. in admirable order. It was in a pavilion in these gardens that the artist 
had the honour of spending some hours in conversation with her ladyship. In the village 
on the right, he passed the night in the open air. The precipitous character of the glen 
between it and Djouni prevented his seeking the latter in the dark. The high central 
chain of Lebanon, spotted with snow, shuts in the view. This mountain-chain is here 
too monotonous to be either grand or beautiful ; the path from Beteddein to Damascus 
crosses the summit, from which there is a view of vast extent over the sea, and inland as 
far as the waters of Merom, or lake of Tiberias. The costume of the women in the 
foreground is that in use in Lebanon. 

In winter, in the rainy season, let not the resident of Djouni be envied by the 
humbler dwellers in the land, or by the recluses of the convents and monasteries which 
cover the declivities of Lebanon. If a quiet mind and a consoling faith be tbe chief 
ingredients of happiness in this world, they mingled but slightly in her ladyship’s cup ; 
the dreams and revelations of astrology had for many years of her life been the favourite 
excitement; without them, the evening of her life would have been wretched, and she 
would have, like Notna of the Fitful-head, been conscious at last that her power over 
the elements was a delusion. Her views on the Christian revelation were as wild and 
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unorthodox as some of her divinations; one of them was, that the Messiah was to come 
again, and shoitly , the beautiful Aiab steed, white as the driven snow, attended and. 
served in the stables of Djoimi with a care and luxury surpassed only by that of Corn- 
modus for his horse, was reserved for his especial use, when he should enter Jerusalem 
in triumph ; her ladyship was to follow in the train, on a brown mare of great beauty. 
During the visit of the Rev. Lewis Way to Lebanon, the Arab chiefs, lured by the report 
of his great wealth and influence, came in crowds to offer their flatteries, and their arms 
and services, if he purposed, as it was said, to set up some new dominion. 

His better sense, aided by a protracted illness, declined the temptation. He passed 
three days at Djouni, to which he was Invited in order that his physician might attend a 
favourite domestic of its mistress. Thus, under the same roof, were two of the wildest 
enthusiasts of the age, sternly opposed to each other in sentiment and purpose ; the one 
devoting his ivoalth, and time, and talent, with undying zeal and sincerity, to the conver- 
sion of the Jews — traversing every land and city, entering the palaces of kings, that he 
might reclaim the lost race of Israel. A thousand pounds wag not too much to expend 
for the conversion of a single Jew, nor a thousand miles too far to traverse to receive a 
Hebrew family into the fold. On all such doings LadyH. looked -with unutterable scorn 
and contempt. Unaware, however, of the career of her guest, she treated him with much 
civility. The denouement took place towards the close of his visit; it was highly cha- 
racteristic. The guest had desired to find a suitable moment to lead her thoughts more 
earnestly to religion — such moments were rare at Djouni ; however, as the hour of 
departure drew near, they were conversing, and she was indulging in some wild sallies, 
when he assumed a serious tone ; he was listened to calmly, and with what he conceived 
at last to be a growing emotion ; then there was a pause of a few moments. Was that 
proud heart touched ? Only with surprise and indignation ; there w^as a derisive smile, 
that was bitter to be borne. I thought,” she said, that 1 was entertaining a gentle- 
man under my roof; but I sec that I have harboured a fanatic missionary.” 

It is said that those only are great actors, who, whether the part be a prince or 
peasant, act it with like intensity : this praise belongs to her ladyship, who has acted her 
character and played her part intensely, however changing and diversified it may have 
been. During the first years of her abode in Syria, she often traversed the desarts, and 
was the very queen of Bedouins, a kamazon, on a superb Arabian, spear in hand. When 
visiting the princes and pachas, admiration from the great, wonder and homage from 
those of lower rank, seldom failed to attend her : there was a cool daring and dignity 
in her bearing, a vigour and versatility in her conversation, to which in woman they 
were utterly unaccustomed. The first act of the play was over; the buoyant strength 
of the spirit and frame began to give way; then came part the second, astrology: her 
beautiful steeds were idle in the stalls : the desert journeys and dangers were braved no 
more ; the queen of Palmyra now sank into a nervous, home-keeping, retired woman . 
the sheichs and princes no longer saw the cavalcade of the great lady ” galloping to 
their gates. Yet a like enthusiasm, a like restless fervour, were now given to the dreams 
of superstition ; she lived intensely on the future ; the present had few charms, few 
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joys : a failing health, declining age, no taste for active exertion, or even to leave for a 
day or an hour the walls and gardens of Djouni. The third act of the drama remained 
to be played : its close was scarcely tragic ; assuredly it could not have been happy, or 
resigned; yet no woman could have borne to see the ‘‘^sere and yellow leaf” falling fast 
around her, could have met so firmly the king of terrors in the halls of Djouni, friendless, 
faithless, desolate — as lady Hester Stanhope, 

In the character of her mind there was an entire want of simplicity ; she had ever 
the air of a dramatic being, of acting a part, whether it were to astonish the natives, or 
her visitors. In her interview with Lamartine, the mystifying of the astrologer is 
beautifully contrasted with the vanity of the poet. The following scene with the 
gentleman who drew this view of Djouni, is interesting: no traveller has hitherto so 
lauded her personal charms. 

“Around its portal were groups of wild-looking Albanians and Janissaries, and 
a most polite major-domo conducted us to our apartment, that was half English and half 
Oriental. In a few moments her ladyship sent for us, to conduct ns round her gardens. 
I, who had expected a crabbed imperious old woman, was most agreeably surprised by 
the noble but gentle aspect of our strange hostess. In youth she must have been most 
beautiful; her features are remarkably fine^ blending dignity and sweetness in a fasci- 
nating degree. Her dress was fantastic, but impressive ; her turban of pale muslin 
shadowing her high pale forehead. There is certainly a slight vein of fitful insanity in 
her expression, but its general and ordinary cast is that of one calmly persuaded of the 
truth of principles reposed on with deep satisfaction. She conducted us to an arbour 
in the gardens, quite English in appearance. I made this observation, when she replied 1 
“ Oh, don't say so ; I hate every thing English.” Then nodding to my companion, who 
was an American, “he has a good star — ^verygood:” then addressing herself to me, 
“You are of a cheerful disposition, see every thing en couleur de rosei one of those 
beings who pass well through life. You will rise about the middle of your life. You 
are apt to be violently angry on occasion, and I could let out more.” We then walked 
round the gardens, all of her own formation, and were surprised at their verdure and 
beautiful arrangement. We then retired to dinner: her ladyship's nonentity of a meal 
had been previously taken. The dinner was most inspiriting, and my last lingering 
bitterness for the freak of last night was buried in an inimitable apricot tart. In the 
evening we were again sent for, and found her in a pavilion in the garden, reclining on 
an ottoman, with a long embroidered pipe : placed in a recess, her hand across her brow, 
she mutely scrutinized our features, as if to complete or confirm her fancied knowledge 
of our characters. Coffee was served by a little Nubian girl. In the course of conversa- 
tion, she said that the good genius would shortly appear; that the evil one was now on 
. earth, busily employed in canvassing— that she knew of his whereabouts : that at the 
advent of the good genius, men would flock to his standard, leaving wives and children, 
and that a grand and decisive struggle would take place, to end in the establishment of 
the former. Our poor wild world will thus be called to order. I ventured to ask, 
whence originated go profound an acquaintance with futurity. Her ladyship with some 
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hesitation replied, «Chie% from reading.” I noticed the similarity of these views to 
those entertained by Irving, founded on certain passages of scripture: “Irving,” she said, 
“must then be right:” she sometimes looked into the scripture for confirmation. But 
when she descended from^ the clouds to ordinary topics, she displayed great wit 
and penetration, which, with a fund of anecdote, and great fascination of manner, 
rendered our long familiar interview perfectly delightful. Her personal kindness too 
must not be forgotten : she advised me not to peril my life by visiting the disturbed 
districts, and offered me her hospitality, should I be willing to protract my stay in the 
mountains,” — Lady Hester Stanhope died at Djouni, 2Sd June. 1S39. 

'* 

REMAINS OF THE PORT OF SELEUCIA, NEAR SUADEAH. 

MOUNT CASIUS IN THE DISTxlNCE. 

This ancient city, the ruins of which now cover part of the shore, was built by 
Seleuciis Nicator soon after he had vanquished Antigoniis, and derived its name from the 
founder. It was at Seleucia that Paul and Barnabas, when sent forth from the church 
at Antioch, embarked for Cyprus. -It is also referred to in Maccabees. 

About the port there was once a well-fortified suburb, where, for convenience, they 
held their markets. Its interest is derived from the early history of the gospel, rather 
than from still existing remains. The scene at present is wild and impressive: a 
desolate and rocky beach — Mount Casius on the left — a few country barks crossing 
the bay of Suadeah, to enter the mouth of the Orontep, The two piers of the ancient 
port are seen projecting into the sea: the ruined tower on the rock was bnilt for its 
protection; and near this, one of the piers runs into the sea, constructed of very 
large stones, some of them twenty feet long by six feet in width, and five in depth : 
they have been fastened together by iron cramps, the marks of which are still to be 
seen.” Mount Casius, that towers on the left far above the other heights, is the finest 
mountain, and of the most striking appearance, of any in Syria : its summit is a 
pyramid of rock, its sides are broken into deep and precipitous glens. Pliny, with 
the exaggeration to which the ancients were so prone wiien describing cataracts, rivers, 
or mountains, makes it four miles in perpendicular height: it is seven thousand feet 
high; its larger portion is bare and naked; yet it is more sublime in its barrenness, 
than if sheltered entirely, like many of its neighbours, by luxuriant forests : the setting 
sun, resting long on its aerial deserts of rockj on its wild and waste crest, is glorious to 
behold. 

In how picturesque a region were situated the birth-place and first wanderings of 
St. Paul: the range of Taurus, the valleys and plains of a country superior in beauty to 
any other land ; the ruins of famous temples and aties gave a sad interest to the scene, 
and often perhaps aided the Apostle’s warnings against pagan seductions. Persecutions 
awaited and met him ; and he felt that his lone footsteps in city, and hamlet, and wilder- 
ness, were to herald countless other steps to follow, till the earth should be peopled 
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with the ashes of saints and martyrs, and be drunk with their blood. The foresight pos- 
sessed by the Apostle must often have been a source of keen anxiety, and responsibility, 
and perhaps of sorrow : conscious that his own faith was equal to the assault, and his 
own strength to the awful burthen — ^but on how many weak and delicate and untried 
spirits was that burden soon to be laid ! How many bruised reeds were to be broken, 
hopes and loves rent asunder like flax — when the eyes of the rich and noble, of the 
youth, the maiden, the mother, streaming with tears, should be turned to the example 
set by the great Apostle, for encouragement, for imitation : they would recall his words, 
every expression of fortitude, joy, and victory. Justly might he say, that he lived not 
for himself, hut for others : and “ that he died daily,” with mental anxieties, thoughts, and 
concerns, in which few could sympathize, and no one could lighten or relieve. 

Oil this solitary beach, covered here and there with ruinous heaps, is the very spot 
where St. Paul embarked, where he first sailed for a foreign land, and left his native 
shore : “ sent forth by the church of Antioch, after they had fasted, and prayed, and 
laid their hands on him.” The face of nature was impressive, even as now : Mount 
Casius alone in his naked splendour, the rich Orontes rushing at his feet, and Seleucia 
covering the declivities with its temples, and columns, and palaces ; and now the solitary 
shepherd, reclining on one of the fragments, is watching his scanty flock, that seek 
a miserable herbage on the sea-heat shore : the dilapidated tower, on its rocky pile, can 
scarcely afford shelter from the rain and wind : the sea breaking on the poor memorials 
of pagan greatness, advances with a louder murmur on the broad beach, several miles in 
width, to the opposite bai'rier of mountains. In such a scene, the traveller blesses the 
purity of the Eastern atmosphere, that throws a brilliancy and excitement even on 
melancholy and dreary objects, and saves him from many a desponding thought; were 
the desolate and ruinous places, and wilds of the East, covered by the dull sky and 
humid air of our own land, he would be tempted half the time to goad on his weary 
camel or mule, and exclaim, From Dan to Beersheha, all is barren ! 


SELEUCIA. 

The ruins are so much overgrown as to be almost unapproachable; and it was 
exceedingly difficult to obtain this view i on the side of the hill were hollowed a great 
numhei of sepiilchi’al caves ; some of which are spacious and handsome, and approached 
by broken steps : others are supported by pillars of the solid rock, and have the remains 
of inscriptions. The rocky mountain on whose face are these remains, is about a mile from 
the sea, and boldly overlooks the plain, Suadeah, and the Orontes. This view embraces 
a gate of entrance in ruin, obstructed by fallen m'asses : the trees and shrubs shooting 
from the broken wall, the verdure on the sides of the cliffs and at the mouth of the caves, 
soften die riiggedness of the scene. These sepulchres, hollowed out with patient industry 
and skill, extend along the mountain to a great distance, and attest the ancient impor- 
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taiice of the place. There are the remains of pavements here and there, overgrown with 
bushes. ^ More than one of these grots would seiwe as a tasteful hermitage for a recluse 
who desired here to retire from the world, in a dry and salubrious climate, where the air 
both from sea and land bears halm on its wings : the mouth of his retreat looks on a 
world once famous, and still most beautiful. It is said that in old times there were two 
hermitages in these cliffs : much regarded for the sanctity of the inmates, who were more 
comfortably lodged and roofed than Simon Stylites, whose mountain, on the summit of 
which he lived fiity years on the top of a pillar, is full in view, at no great distance from 
tliis place. At present, the only people who come here are the shepherds, whose sheep 
and goats browse on the wild pastures, and are admirably in keeping with the desolate 
character of the place. * 

The great ravine or excavation, also situated on the site of ancient Seleucia, is of as 
singular an aspect as the sepulchres : it has now the appearance of a vast drain or quarr}^, 
or whatever the fancy chooses to make of it: it is partly natural, and partly artificial : 
formerly there were steps to descend into the abyss, some of which are still to be seen. 
The city of Selucia occupied the slope of the mountain and part of the plain at the base; 
the vast number of its excavated tombs, of which this plate gives a partial view, extends for 
about two miles along the face of the rocks. This ravine or excavation, perplexing to the 
brains that are not of antiquarian mould, is probably the artificial channel cut out of 
the rock, by which the ancient city communicated with the sea, and which Poeocke thus 
describes : — 

It is a passage from fourteen to eighteen feet wide : the first part is about ‘260 
paces in length, and forty in height, and is cut under the foot of the mountain: the rest^ 
which is about 820 paces in length, is sunk down from fifteen to twenty feet, in the solid 
rock ; it ends at the sea. The last part is cut down lower, and great pieces of rock 
are left across the passage, to make the entrance difficult. This extraordinary channel 
ends a little way to the north of the northern pier : the water formerly ran that way, but 
DOW it does not go through it, unless after great floods.” 

The ride from Mr. Barker^s villa to the ruins of Seleucia was through lanes, and the 
scattered houses of Suadeah ; the hedges were odoriferous with clematis, bay, myrtle, and 
arbutus ; the pomegranate in profusion : the transition from this luxuriance of foliage and 
fruit to the sepulchral mountain and its dark and silent caves, was striking. Tliis plain 
of Suadeah might be a paradise, if it was the seat of civilization : there is a happiness in 
the site — open to the sea, and sheltered by mountains, with a delicious climate. 

Curiosity was at last satisfied at this mountain of tombs ; and %ve returned before 
noon, with joy, to the cool and hospitable retreat of our host who accompained us: no 
monastery, or khan, or okkal, was ever half so welcome : the heartless monks of the one, 
the bare floor and walls of the other, whose only refreshment was its fountain, the dirti- 
ness of every, thing like an inn in the towns — ^yet it is almost a pity to be thus luxuriously 
lodged at starting, at the very threshold of the way : it spoils the wayfaring man for 
several weeks, he looks fastidiously on his floor, his dinner, his suspicious home for the 
night, which myriads are to share with him, who are waiting for a fresh victim. 
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It is easy, after a time, to endure hardnesses’’ of this kind: they can be borne with 
a smile or a sigh : but the loss of intellectual society and coiiYerse enters into the soul. 
In this Syrian villa, hour after hour passed in the interchange of thoughts and feelings, 
on subjects of which we could never hope to hear in the cities and homes of the land: 
they were a sealed book to its people ; they were vain imaginings, unprofitable sayings, 
to the dull Turk or mercurial Arab and Syrian ; whose oracular sentences, solemn 
common-places, or childish sallies, were a miserable exchange for the lively and varied 
talk, the poetry, the music, the tale, that made the evening a very happy one. 


BAZAAR AT JAFFA. 

This building is less Oriental and more Gothic in its character than the generality of 
bazaars ; the richest sort of merchants sell carpets and clothing here; and some of the poorer 
sort have also their place in more humble guise : two janizaries are in front, with their 
long staffs of office, and haughty air and heavy weapons ; a seller of water-melons, of 
garb and air sti’ongly contrasted ; two women in long white cloaks, that wrap their 
figures so closely as to allow the eyes, lips, and nose to he but dimly and sadly seen, 
like the features of a spectre in some vision of the night. One of the women carries a 
pitcher of water on her head, in the manner of the East ; the other, who appears more 
like a lady of the land, is come to look at the wares, and perhaps to purchase. There 
is no gracefulness in the figure, no attraction in the countenance of the Eastern ladies, 
thus cloaked, and swathed, and veiled : their appearance is clumsy, and altogether a 
burlesque on female elegance ; the hair, hands, complexion, are all shrouded ; the feet 
are put into shoes or slippers, that to a Ciiinesc beauty would be the size of canoes: 
shuffling along, the “ light of the harem” leave all their light and beauty behind : the 
watchful and keen glance of the daidc eye, that is sometimes shot through the folds of 
drapery, has more of a duenna than a Leila look. Were the w^omen of the East always 
thus shrouded in ancient times? Certainly not among the Hebrews, either in the 
patriarchal or after ages. The custom is chiefly of Mahometan observance: the Prophet 
found it to exist among the Arab tribes, and perhaps rendered it still more strict 
Even among the Bedouins in the interior of the deserts, an exceeding caution is observed 
among the women, who pass from tent to tent, and across the sand of the encampment, 
carefully veiled, even from their neighbours and friends. We dwelt many days in one 
of these camps in the wilderness ; and during that time many daughters of the tribe 
passed to and fro before our tent, or the adjoining tents ; but the shroud that covers 
the head, and gently keeps the fading features from the living, could not more effectually 
do its work than did the long white cotton veil of the Arab girls : their gait was 
graceful, their figure light and slender ; the small foot was set off by the sandal, that 
only partly covered it ; but the face was impenetrably closed. 

These bazaars are a favourite lounge to the idler inhabitants : at an early hour 
people begin to gather here, for the partial shade and coolness is a refreshing contrast 
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to the sultry and wretched streets of Jaffa. Handsomely-dressed Turks, gi*aver attired 
Armenians, and Bedouin Arabs in their ample blankets, mingle here together : a few 
of the more aristocratic are seated under the trees, in all the fulness of dijrnificd idleness ; 
musing, not thinking, wire-drawing their few ideas. The long and solemn silence of a 
Turk has nothing impressive in it; if you look in his face, you see no working of the 
intellect, no busy or playful movement of the imagination, no thoughts sublime, or deep, 
or absorbing; the face, even in very handsome men, is one from which you quickly 
turn away — 'Hhe soul is wanting there. ’’ One of these solemn triflers, of patriarchal 
board, was seated on a stone bench to the left; his pipe was for a time suffered to 
recline unoccupied, his legs crossed, his face bent in earnest observation on the group 
at a short distance, as if he would read their very sc^ils : this man has probably sat on 
the same bench, about the same hours, each day, during many years : this bazaar has 
been the area, the boundary of his observation on men and manners, on time, fore- 
knowledge, and eternity — for the latter very often is an ingredient, strangely coloured, 
in the chalice of Turkish meditations. Whether many days or years shall roll by ere 
lie shall be summoned from that stone bench — ^^vhether death shall to-morrow take the 
favourite pipe from his hand, wbich he shall smoke no more for ever — it matters not ; 
he is perfectly submissive and resigned: not a single sigh shall accompany a single whiff 
of his pipe, though the sunset of life is close at hand. The usual sedative "words will be 
uttered, ^^Alla is great: he is merciful^' The intense love of life, so often observable in old 
men am()ng ourselves, even in those who do not shrink from a hereafter, is felt less vividly 
by the Orientals. Yet it is not fortitude or faith that saves the latter from the fond 
clinging, the anxious lingering on the brink of the grave ; — it is fatalism in some, and 
in others the long habitude, in all sorrows and bereavements, of a calm and apathetic 
resignedness to the Divine will. Yet the picture of a hne and aged 1 urk, who waits 
for the coming of Azrael, waits at his threshold as for the coming of a friend w^ho has 
been often in his thoughts, is beautiful : if a false faith can arm with this submission and 
stillness, the Christian, pausing to admire the Turk, may take a lesson from his subdued 
and unmurmuring temper, give his own fears to the winds, and, with his lamp of hope 
burning, rush from the portal as the night is closing, and the voice of the Bridegroom, 
tiot of fate, is heard afar off. 


djebel sheich and mount hermin, from the top of 

LEBANON. 


This splendid view is from the top, or nearly so, of the pass from the laxge vills^e 
of Barouk to that of Djoh Djennein, on the road from Der^el-Kamar.to Damasc^. 1 he 
spot commands all the length of the great plains of Bekaa and Balbee, and from that 
place into Palestine, in the distance. This is quite an Eastern scene, mekncholy m 
Lect, wHd. uncultivated or nearly so-but glorious in assomatmn.^ Djebe Shemh m 
froV its summits covered with snow, is the highest mountam m Syna, and it sinks into 
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the long range of Mount Hermin, which runs into Palestine. Lebanon is here nearly 
uncovered ; its declivities spotted with crags. Melancholy is the feeling that grows on 
the traveller, in this pass, as he slowly traces his way by the vivid moonlight: the 
solemnity and the stillness of night add to the awfulness of the scene : all seems to 
be desolate: the eye looks wistfully into the plains of Asia, and asks for its towns, and 
hamlets, and populous places, and sees only mountains like brass, bare and terrible ; plains 
over which the flight of the destroying angel seems to have passed : distant Balhec is hut 
a green spot against the calcined hills. Yet the passenger, though the way is rude and 
difficult, looks again and again, and can hardly tear himself away from the scene, whose 
sublimity, whose sadness is fast communicating itself to his own thoughts and imaginings. 
A lake was gleaming afar off aaSong the mountains : it was probably the waters of 
Merom : the guide said it was the sea of Tiberias, but this was not possible. 

This mountain pass, always rugged and savage, is crossed in winter only by small 
caravans, when, to prevent the hoofs of the mules from sinking deep into the snow, the 
muleteers are accustomed in the difficult places, to spread carpets before them as they 
pass. crossed it,” says Burckhardt, in March: the summit was at that time covered 
with snow, and a thick fog rested upon it ; we were an hour and a half ascending from 
the village of Barouk, seated on the wild banks of the torrent of that name. Had it 
not been for the footsteps of a man who had passed a few hours before, we should 
not have been able to find our way. We several times sank up to our waists in 
the snow; and on reaching the top, we lost the footsteps. Discovering a small rivulet 
running beneath the snow, I took it as our guide ; and although the Druse was in despair, 
and insisted on returning, I pushed on, and, after many falls, reached the plain of the 
Bekaa, at the end of two hours fi-om the summit.” The summit of the Djebel Sheieh 
is always covered with snow: it is finely visible from Tyre, and forms a noble and refresh- 
ing point of view from the plain and city of Damascus, during the summer and autumn. 
On its white wastes of snow, the eye, satiated with groves, and bowers, and gardens, 
delights to linger. Often^ when wandering through the defiles and sultry places, we 
have loved to look on its cold and dazzling summits, as if the very sight of them soothed 
the restless fancy, and made the heat and thirst more gentle* 

ALAYA. 

This is quite the Pirate Town and the inhabitants, as far as their opportunities 
allow, do not fail to merit, in disposition and often in action, their ancient designation. 
We had got quite under its melancholy walls before we observed them, and the place 
appeared like a dream, so wild its old towers encircled it, and its immense mass of gloomy 
Greek houses hung in strange confusion on the slope* They are mostly built with 
galleries, and of the most picturesque appearance. The whole scenery around Alaya 
is awfully sublime, A very few trees are sprinkled among the houses, in whose gallery 
It is wildly pleasant to sit or walk at evening, with the pipe and one's own thoughts for 
companions. 
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An Open boat was hired, to coast Asia Minor as far as Adalia, intending thence to 
go overland to Smyrna, not above six clays* journey, passing Ephesus in the way. 
We got out to sea early in the morning with a slight breeze, and were becalmed the 
greater part of the day : it was the month of August, sultry in the extreme, in an 
open boat, whose only shade was a blanket, which served also to keep off the dews by 
night* We had two Turkish sailors and a boy; they behaved with the greatest 
attrition. Next morning we got to Soli, and crept along the shore, Here the artist 
fell ill. At evening what a sublimity in the mountain ranges of Taurus, near the 
island of Provencal; and how glorious was the sunset which was reflected upon the 
sea of Cilicia, the sea of St. PauVs wanderings! It was beautiful, though melancholy, 
to track this sea alone, to fall asleep under the canerpy of heaven, and awake to see 
the sun rise over its lonely waste of waters. Sometimes we caught a distant sail ; and 
now and thou a suspicious-looking felucca, skulking under the rocks, led us to fear 
pirates ; perhaps our insignificance preserved us : sometimes we ran into some little 
cove, where the clear blue water played among the rocks, and washed the pendent 
hlitvH ) : one sweet and solitary spot we remember, where we went to seek water; the 
men waded on shore, and, discovering a delicious fountain, brought off a most welcome 
supply. How sweet was that cold water, clear as crystal, sweet as the Nile waters, 

thus clraiik on a desert shore beneath the burning cliffs ! 

One evening we landed, and reposed an hour beneath the shade of pomegranates, 
in a lonely plain hemmed in by mountains : it was a romance, this coasting voyage ; 
and many a sublime, many a delicious spot, many an impressive ruin, was passed, 

all «,litaTy and fotsake.n Tha that had soiznd the .nist was now alarmmgj 
h„ grew ddirion.: at laat the boat re«ied tie 6„. ha, ot K.lendm; and there 
his rccoIlec,t,ion, as if called back by the exquisite scene, came agfun; but of all that 
he saw on this coast, he was most struck by the romantic and _ unpara leled situation 
of Ahivi, and its fortified cliffs : here he landed, but was utterly incapable of a^endu 
1 hS And her. he lingered during hteu da,, of «*ri.g: » .t a.^ wonder, n ..s 

r;S;rwiZ5Je»riM^s^^^ 

irfS »d “ 7 " 5dTa!d ™ 

recline on liis mattiesa ail d ), 

into the gallery', to look on theshippmg, and the sea 

chamber walls. , . Adalia, its old castle, and its 

At length he left Ala,., IVon ah.r. »d repoa.d 

picturesque Turkish houses. He spring, from which he drank copiously: 

a moment under the its population; a large cup, according to 

this spring is the very hfe of guspended by a chain; and many are the 

Turkish usage throughout the . ^ in an 

draughts that are taken daily and ‘ thither; it was quite 

empty khan was appropriated for a lodgmg, ana 1 
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empty, and as quiet as the grave. Here he suffered exquisitely from weakness and 
depression ; no one to speak to but a servant — ^no one to render the smallest kindness 
required by his reduced condition ; unable to sleep all night for the mosquitoes, 
or to go out for more than a hundred yards all day from weakness. He begged his 
servant to find some garden where he could go in the day, to break the horrible solitude 
of the empty khan. When en route in good health and spirits, even to be the sole 
tenant of the caravanserai is a small misery ; with the morrow we leave it for ever, for 
fresh excitements: and when its floor is peopled with many a group, and fire, and 
costume — it is a romantic and welcome home. But when even the voice is faint, and 
there is no other voice; when the wearied limbs can hardly drag themselves from one 
desolate pillow to another — this ^is real loneliness, real agony. I'he servant came to 
say he had found a garden. Oh, it was a most delicious spot, as if it was made on 
purpose for the repose of an invalid ; it was enclosed by the old walls of the castle, 
which rose above with their mouldering Moorish battlements, that were piei’ced 
for large cannon on the side next the sea, which dashed against the rocks below'. 

The garden was a citron grove, with palms and vines ; it was one continued shade, 
with the sea-breeze and the perfume of blossoms : nor was it all lonely, there was a poor 
w^oman, evidently fast sinking, to whom a friend was trying to administer consolation : 
she came here also to breathe the fresh air in the cool of the garden. On the following 
day some of the officers of an Egyptian corvette in the roads also came to enjoy the 
shade, and to sing and play the melancholy music of the East, Here, every day, the 
hours were lounged away till sun-set. Thus passed eight days, wdien a cutter parted for 
Rhodes ; he gladly took passage in her, and, descending the steep hill, left for ever 
Adalia, its castle, and its mournful khan. 


LANDING-PLACE IN A SMALL HARBOUR AT RHODES. 

These old towers on the walls of Rhodes were built by the knights of St. John : they 
are very beautiful, and the palm-tree trembling near, combines Eastern with Gothic 
associations. The fine remnants of their great hall, and decaying towers, the massive 
and triple walls and battlements which they nobly defended against the Turks, add the 
interest of chivalrous history and antiquities to that of the exquisite scenery of nature : 
and in the latter, Rhodes has scarcely a rival in the Archipelago. Let not the traveller 
forget to linger here a few days, or rather weeks, it will not be time wasted ; even if it be 
only to verify the proverb, « that the sun shines every day in Rhodes/' not on purple 
crags and wastes, but on forests, gardens, and lovely dells. 

This landing-place is very bustling ; it is a comfortable and sheltered place for ship- 
ping: small vessels are always arriving and departing; and fruit is landed in vast quan- 
tities: the coffee houses under the trees are continually resorted to: one sees here all 
sorts of people— mongrel Europeans, friars, dervishes with their wild gestures, but the 
predominant characters are Greeks and Jews, There is a dervise in the foreground^ 
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beside the pillar, grasping liis long pipe, his long beard on his breast, llic conical hat on 
his head . his mouth open and iiis eyes lifted as if on the looli-ont for rtn'elations, to gull 
the populace, and increase his own reputation for sanctity. A woman, closely inntlird, is 
seated on the steps, either waiting ior merchandise, or for some relative returned from ^ea- 
TLlie gestures and attitudes of the ti’aders and sailors, while engaged in their avocations, 
manifest an indolence and calmness peculiar to tlie Turks, who hate bustle and noise ; 
the coffee houses on the right are open in the sides, for coolness : composed of w*ooden 
pillars and roofs, with 'wooden seats within: it is pleasant to sit lM.we, at the water’s 
edge, and sip mocaa, and smoke slowij', and gaze on the busy scene on the wavc^, jmd 
listen to the seamen’s cries, that come feebly, not like the heiirty cheer of an English 
sailor. 1 o enter into the spirit of the place and of tlif chaa’acters, some of them rich and 
original, who fill the caies, it is necessary to understand tw'o or three of the Levant 
tongues : the dervish is perhaps fresh from bis %vandering3 in %vilderaes3 ami cit}", and 
has marvels and adventures to dilate upon, wiih an air of sanctity and wdld grimace very 
ainiising: the cautious Jew, sipping coffee with a host of unbelievers, with an eye and ear 
bent on the main chance, (bargains, prices, sales,) is just the reverse of the fanatic .Santon. 
The house in front is a private dwelling: its five window’s, or •wooden easements, are exactly 
of the form and appearance in use in the East : without glass, without any external beauty 
or I'clicf to tiie dull exterior of the houses, they admit the air freely and the light dimly, 
no small luxury in hot weather : and the women can sit behind them, and look at their 
ease on the scene and people without, and cannot themselves be seen. 

Such a scene as this landing-place, or similar ones, is peiinips more. exciting to the 
female eye tlran the calm interior of the er the walls and pavement of the street : 

ill an island-life like that of Rhodes, there must be a dull monotony, to the inmutc of 
the harem, or the wife of the merchant and country gentleman. The traveller can bring 
with iiim a living world of his own imaginings, and people fountains, palaces, gardens, 
and serais with glowing images and forms : but this beau-ideal of existence, these genii of 
the brain— that go with us by the w^ay, sit with us in the divan, and rest with us beneath 
the shadow of the rock — are as unknown to the luxurious dwellers of the hud that 
awakes them, as Labrador or Cape Horn, 

Minute and every-day realities, thoughts that never breathe, and w’ords that seddom 
burn any thing hut the temper, are the routine or a lihodiaii laciV s iifo* In the vllle^s 
embosomed in trees, without the town, to dress richly, perfume themselves, sit in indolent 
state in their heavy ornaments, is almost its chief excitement. They love music, and 
very often it is played to them, but not in a concord of sweet sounds; the clash of the 
cymbal, the shrill note of the pipe, the rude twang of the guitar: their sharp sounds, 

love faints, and fancy bleeds d' yet custom is every thing: these concerts are melody 
to the Oriental ear. In the society of the friends and iuMmates of her own sex, as 
numerous as she pleases, and in the very little circle of gentlemen, relatives of her 
husbaud or herself, she is contented: the excitements of general society, admiration, and 
display, she has never known. And when she looks from her windows, or garden 
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terraces that overhang the sea, on the vessels of every clime sailing slowly by, it is with- 
out a sigh for scenes and lands that are for ever sealed to her. In the society of her 
children she finds her chief excitement and joy : the Turkish children are generally 
beautiful creatures, set off by their Eastern dress, the little despotic turban, the graceful 
robe. The equanimity of her temper can rarely withstand the dwelling of another wife 
beneath the roof: ler not the Turk who values his peace and comfort, who loves when 
at home to “ take his ease in his inn,” venture on this experiment : poverty entering the 
door like an armed man, is not a more disturbing inmate than the second wife, who 
demands a second establishment, servants, suite of apartments, affection, attention, 
presents, &c. &c. “From what I know,” writes a learned Turk, “it is easier to live with 
two tigresses than with two wiv<es : it is a rule never to be dispensed with, that the 
husband shall allow each of liis better halves plenty of cash, that she may enjoy feasts, 
and excursions, and the bath, and every other kind of reereation. If he stint her in 
these matters, he will assuredly be punished for all Ms sins and omissions on the day of 
resurrection. The second wife must invariably assume that her husband’s mother, his 
first wife, and her relations, are at heart her enemies : she must make, as it is said, his 
shoe too tight for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone ; so that at last he becomes weary 
of life, and is glad to acknowledge her authority. Why should he deprive her of the full 
enjoyment of this world’s comforts ? Days and years roll on and are renewed, whilst a 
woman continues the same secluded inmate, in the same dull house of her husband. 
She has no renewal of happiness— none. So will talk and reason the women of that man 
who takes two spouses.” There is little doubt but that he often repents of his folly, and 
would not wail loudly if one of them were put by mistake into a sack, and canted into 
the Bosphorus : but this easy way of getting rid of ladies who are growing wearisome, is 
the privilege of the Sultan and the Pashas. There is a warning in the Eastern lines — 

Be tliat man’s life immersed in gloom, 

Wlio weds more wires than one ; 

With one his cheeks retain their bloom, 

His voice its cheerful tone ; 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest j 
But when ■vnth two he seeks for joy, 

Together they his soul annoy, 

With two no snnheam of delight 
Can make his day of misery hriglil, 
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CASTLE NEAR DJOUNI. 


In the immediate vicinity of Djouni, the scene is finely expressive of the ehariieter of 
the territory where Lady Hester Stanhope fixed her home : a scene which Mrs. Radelille 
would have selected for a romance, hut that it wants the gloom of the dark forests, tlie 
exquisite solitudes that stir the soul The shepherd and Ills flock, the bearried pi^T^r, 
toiling up the steep, the waterfall, the deep glen, the#boetling crags, the misty summits 
* all are here: it is not aland of inspiration, a land of song or feudali.-m. Who 

w^ould not feel as an exile on these heights, in these prison-like vales ? 

We had left Sidon, its gardens and groves, behind ns ; the last bright greeii had 
passed from the soil : a few convents here and tliere on the ciifls, soothed the lone- 
liness which the surrounding region pressed on the heart: even their walls and litt'e 
window’s were cheerful Villages, as we w'ent on our way, began to peep over 
their pi'ecipitous sites ; and gardens, little beautiful gardens, were beside them. Tlie 
ancient castle, to attain a good view of wdiicli it is necessary to scraiiihle ihrougli 
pathless dells, is supposed to have been built by the Druses : nothing could lie more 
drearily magnificent than the scene. From the sharp summit of a profound ravine, 
winding darkly on either hand among rocky hills of the wildest aspect, you look down 
on the remains of this castle, tenanted only by tlie beasts of chaee, who seek shedter 
there. The situation is so intricate, that the ^vayfluing man or the Bedouin never 
seeks its chambers, even for a night; it is a place, not of the foi’gotten knight or 
the harp’s wild tones, but of the goule and the afrit : a fit hold for the old soothsayer 
or magician, who had so long been the intimate and counsellor of the mistress of Djouni. 
The ruin, overhung on all sides by high mountains, is upon a rock surrounded by a 
rapid torrent, glancing through the wild woods that fringe its banks. 

The fidelity and skill are admirable with which the artist has sketched this and tlio 
other views around Lebanon. He left this spot in order to reach a convent, a terrible 
ascent up the mountain, without path or track: it was inhabited by Maronites, who w’ere 
hard at work preparing silk, with several women, in a detached building. Entering the 
convent, coffee and sherbet was served, the chapel was shewn, but not the fair recluses^ 
who were seen peeping through the lattices : for many nuns live adjacent to the eonvent. 
Neither the aspect or life of these Maronite monks appeared to be duE and cheerless : 
they were a set of merry anti-ascetic4ooking fellows. T. he bishop of the next convent 
was a being of higher and purer calibre: his monks were more cpilet and subdued, but 
more apatLtic than those just visited: they conducted the visitor into the apartment 
of their bishop. Nothing could be more impressive than this venerable old man, eighty 
years and upwards; his face, pale as marble, expressive of extreme benevoleuee, and 
sympathy with human sorrow and infirmity: there was a melancholy also in it, m rarely 
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seen in the features of ■very old ineiij that added to its interest. At times tncre was 
a momentary lustre iu Ills eye, that seemed to tell of the world to which he was fast 
drawing near. He brought to mind the dying St. Jerome of Domenichino, on are 
aged, venerable father,^’ said the guest. “Yes, I shall soon depart, replied the old man, 

I am ready It was delightful to see' the affection with which he was regarded by the 
younger brethren. On taking leave, the former was conducted through the church and 
vast range of apartments by the monks, who seemed much to pride themselves on the 
tawdry trumpery which decorated the sacred structure. A skull ivas placed above the 
long table in the refectory. In a detached building, some monks ■were engaged in 
superintending a school: indeed, they are not idle, as their ordinary employment is the 
cultivation of the vine, olive, and^nmlberry, and especially silk. Ihe hospitality of this 
convent would have been most welcome on the preceding evening, when with great 
dilEciilty, after wandering through ravines in the darkness, he came to the top of a deep 
hollow, and proceeded along the moondit path, for the straggling lights of a village were 
not far off; breaking at last through a hedge, he lighted on a group of Maronltc 
Christians, seated by the light of a lamp, on a raised dais of plaster in front of their house, 
who gave their guest a courteous reception. A handsome dark-eyed girl brought a bowl 
of hot milk; her costume was graceful, one of its peculiarities being a number of gold 
coins and ornamGnts, braided into the hair, and hanging down on each side the face : 
a family heirloom. The hosts, though ordinary peasants, had much natural dignity 
of manner: spreading his cloak* on the dais, of which he was soon left in undisturbed 
possession, and the wind sweeping freshly from the summits around, he sought a little 
sleep : but it vras too wild and unkind a couch on which to seek it. 


MR. BARKEltiS VILLA AT SUADEAH. 

The traveller left Iluad with the land-breeze at twilight, and next morning was oil 
Latakia : the scenery soon after became very fine : Mount Casius rose out of tlie sea 
with stupendous grandeur, rearing its craggy sides and lofty peak of naked rock into 
the sky : the woody precipices along tlm coast seemed to drop into the sea ; their forms 
were east in the most magnificent mould, much finer than the heights of Lebanon. The 
little boat with its swan-like sail shot along the dark blue sea, before a strong breeze ; 
as it ran nearer to the land, the boatmen appeared very attentive and anxious : suddenly 
they came on the bar, where the water was rough ; it is rather a critical spot, on which 
the boat seemed for a few moments to be striking, but soon entered in safety the calm 
water of the Orontes. It is not a large river; the banks at this spot are rushy: he landed 
at a small hut, of Avhich the inhabitants seemed to carry on a large trade in pottery : 
from hence a messenger was despatched to Mr. Barker, \vho immediately sent horses 
and a servant with a polite invitation The path skirted the Orontes; how delightful 
after the nighWoyage in a boat, was this ride in a splendid country, till now imseen 
and untrodden: the air was full of the freshness of morning, and the perfume of 
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The consul bad certainly conferred a great beiioiit on the country by this *n:ivdiu*dc.u ; 
for the state of neglect into vvhicli cultlvaiion had uillcn, inul suhered every ihing” to go 
to decay, and the fertile soil to become comparatively Ur-vleas : altiiougl! the 'Farks e.re 
very ibnd of this fruit, they were then too rootedly hlle to cultivate the cuttings he had 
given them. 

Ileyoud the gardens the eye ranges over an amphitheatre of inctuiiains IricdoHiUg 
the plain of Suadeah, from the promontory of Seleuela to filoimt Casiiis : the litter Is 
from every point a sublime feature: but the most beautiful point m the gorge in tlic 
oiountains, through which the Orontes finds its w'ay to the pifuii and sca: tliere k 
a loveliness in the folding forms of the mouiitains, a solitude, a wiidness, winch makes 
one long to track the romantic course of this river. To the left is seen tne in mm tain 
Simon Stylites ; in this part of the country there is a rich verdure, and usiuilly a fresh 
and healthy air all the year round. If the traveller were to judge by the invigorating 
infiiiciice of the air on his own spirits and frame, be \ronla proiioimee tue elhiuiio 
to be a most inspiring one. To the lover of the hiast, whom iate luia not si men eel yet 
to behold it, who dreams of its scenery by his own fireside— a more exquisite pleasure 
could not befall, than to be transported by some peri to the veranck of tliLs villa; 
how splendid are the forms of the Asian mountains, on which the sail is set.iag widi 
an almost unearthly glory ! the hamlets in the piahi, and by the river side, and the 
little groves, have all a foreign aspect; so has the fuuntaiu beneath tlm vemidn; the 
camel hell comes faintly from the plain, Vi^ith the chant of its ilriver. And now twulglit 
is falling far and near, the vivid twilight of the East: the lights are in the Turcoman 
hamlets, the fires around the tents on the hills. Bring the pipe and eolfee to the 
eranda; the night^bree^e is like balm, and let us yield to the delieimis rluiugld^ 
which the first scenes of a' first journey inspire O freshness of the helims atm the 
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fancy, wlieii all is new; when each impression is wild and irresistible; when the Oriental 
world is to the 'wanderer the world of his aspirations, his dreams, his prayers, his tears : 
can any joy be greater than his joy? But this cannot be realized a second time: he 
must not believe that he can go again, and reap the same exquisite harvest : it is better 
that he should live on the past, and let memory be to him what hope was before — a 
blessed memory, that shall be a constant companion through life, full of indelible things 
that will come back by the w'ay**side, when he sits in his house, or wanders along the 
shores, and listens to the storms of liis own land. 

Mr, Barker, however, like all who reside long in the land, was glad to make the 
substantial go hand in hand with the romantic; and to blend the couleur de rose of 
Orientalism with what a German cjflls the grey monotonies of life.” He had changed 
his Syrian into an almost English home : apples, apricots, &c, and various vegetables 
and flowers, put one in mind of the land that was far away. The villa is a little oasis of 
comfort in the wilderness ; its owner could wander amidst the plantations and the w'alks 
and gardens which he had laid out with his own hand: if it be beautiful on our native 
soil to say, “these are the favourite trees, and shrubs, and fruits of my own planting;” 
it is far more so on a ibreigii soil, where, but for this watchfulness and care, each stalk, 
each leaf, each shadow wotild have been alien to our memory, our love, our pride. 

The evening at the villa was in keeping with the day — the society of Mr. Barker, 
his lady, and family — several airs of Rossini and Mozart were given in beautiful style out 
the piano, the first and last time that we heard them during the journey : and when 
listening to the din of Turkish pipes and flagiolets, or rude Arab guitars, we often 
thought of the melodies of that night in the Syrian villa. 


ENCAMPMENT OF^ IBRAHIM PASHA, NEAR JAFFA. 

This animated scene of the camp of Ibrahim in the environs of JalFa, was visited on 
a lovely clay in May, the heat tempered by a fresh sea-breeze : the foliage and fruits 
on every side were out in their fullest glory. The usual stillness without the walls had 
given place to the sounds of a busy but not tumultuous camp ; order and discipline were 
every wRere visible; the Arab, the Nubian, the Turk, the Frank, all met under the 
same banner; the knolls, the sands as well as shades, the dells, were white with the tents, 
and peopled with flashing piles of arms, and beautiful coursers feeding, and officers 
smoking at their ease. The tents of the Pasha were on a lofty mound fronting the sea, 
on whose bosom he waited to see afar off the coming of his succours, ere he advanced into 
the interior. Since the hour when Napoleon encamped beside Jaffa, with the similar 
design and ambition of conquering Syria, no army had till now been here; yet who would 
venture, from the aspect of this motley force, to predict that the Egy^ptian would have 
better fortune than the French arms. Time, the great enemy of the general as well as 
of the traveller, did not war with Ibrahim as with his mighty predecessor : it allowed 
him to consume six months before Acre, which was worn out rather than conquered 
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Whoever goes to the East, should have nothing to do vitli Tinic; rhculd reiitnuncc his 
dominion and influence, the moment his foot touches llie Khcre — othcrv.ixj !m will 
become a very taskmaster, an Eastern despot; and iu a land vdiere crosses, channes, 
disappointments track the route continually, rlis day of departure comes, and the 
taaveller laments bitterly how much is yet unseen, how much nni-rjoi od. (") voice li 
lime, that summons the pilgrim for ever away: the knell iieard at miilnight or at 
cock-crowing, that comes over the desart, the city, the valley of beauty ; his uavs are 
accomplished, and he must go hence. If it be. possible, let no man go on tins journey 
who has not time at command, if he would save himself from bitter anguish of spirit; for 
let Iiim remember, that once in his life only is it given liim. Chateauhrinnd says that 
men visit tlie East but once : yet the Viscount v/as a 4isyeek at Cairo, and could not spare 
an extra day to visit the Pyramids, because, as be said, he had not th)ie : lie begged a 
friend to write bis name on that of Gizeb, that it might hex’eaftv.T be believed that he 
was there. Lamartine spent a year in Syria and Palestine, and at last vrould fain have 
visited Palmyra, which would have required an extra fortnight : will it be believed that 
he never saw it, and never shall see it, because he had not iline ? j'Many a warnlorer the 
writer has known, who left many an exquisite cup mitasted, raid euui turned from llie 
ruin, the walls, whose arches and minarets they almost saw alar oil, because a fancied or 
an imperious duty at home arrested their steps, and, like Lot’s wife, they stood hesi- 
tating, and intensely desiring, in the desart ; mourning for the lost city, yet obeying the 
mandate to depart. 

Had the march of Ibrahim, after the battle of Konia, not been arrested by Russia, 
he would probably have soon entered Constantinople : rapid in movement, his incessant 
marches, even In the hottest weather, brought him suddenly to the tents of the Syrian 
pachas. The fitful changes of a soldier’s fortune, after the lapse of a few short years, 
reduced this conqueror to the condition of the conquered; and, being dispossessed of Syria, 
he must now patiently await his Egyptian inheritance— a dominion with which lime must 
soon invest him : more the warrior than the legislator, he will not pursue with like 
intenseness the European improvements, manufactures, and arts ; he will perhaps discard 
the nominal subjection and heavy tribute to the Sultan. 


APPROACH TO CAIPHA, BAY OF ACRE. 

The afternoon on which we landed at Caipha was gloomvs and the sky overcast with 
clouds* no sun on the brow of the sacred hill; a sad and sombre light was on its 
pastures, rocks, and graves ; ---where, we were tempted to ask, is the pastoral beauty, the 
unfadiii- excellency of Carmel? The few dull walls and towers of the ancient town 
of Caipha, the dirty narrow streets, slippery from the late showens were wckomed after a 
tedious voyage : even the adjacent burial-ground, peopled with its little 1 urkish tombs, 
screened by its cypresses, had an almost comfortable look, after the waste of waters, and 
the misery of ten long days and nights. Yet our first evening in Palestine was an 
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ina«.r.ic-ous one; the wind rose, and liowled through the poor dwcihngs of Caipha, and 
the rain beat without intermissioir. But the morrow was calm and clear; the air balmy 
and in-->iriim: the waves of the Mediterranean broke m long glittering lines with a 
certl-^ sound UDon the beach ; on its scarcely rulSed surface were the white sails of the 
Sailboats: the morning sun was on the crest and higher acclivities of Carmel: the 
wood of venerahie olives that sw ceps partly down its side, and over the plain at Us base, 
was still wrapped in shade, and heavy with the dews and rains of the night. The 
environs of Caipha are fertile and pleasing : we took a solitary walk through some fields, 
that were tolerably cultivated: in the thickets on the left were wild goats and much 
game; low passengers were met with. The convent was a fine object, on tho height 
of Carmel, above the town. CaipJm was anciently a bishopric, and, on account of its 
proximity to the sacred scenes of Scripture, was much resorted to : it affords a more 
secure ancliorege than Acre, and vessels come to its roadstead in preference to the 
more unsheiterod coasts and shallow waters ru-yund the latter town. Nearly the whole 


beach of m:inY miles between Caipha and Acre is fiat and monotonous: about two-thirds 
of tho way from the latter town is the river Kishon, that here enters the sea after llow- 
iiifr through the gre.at plaiu of Esdracicn : narrow, deep, and impetuous, its passage on 
hersebrek vras attonded with some difficulty, as it was swollen by the rains: the lord is a 
short distance from its mouth, where the water is usually above the horses’ knees ; on 
this occasion it reached nearly to the saddle. The river issues forth through thickets of 
palm, pomegranate, and odoriferous shrubs, that beautifully skirt the beach. 

How often and strangely, through how many ages, have tho echoes of this river hoard 
the sounds of war, of fear and sorrow ; the wail of Sisera, the cry of the mighty wdio fell 
ill the ’oattlo of the Lord; the armies in the plain of Esdraelon, often fought near its 
waters, and purpled them wdth their blood : the Crusaaers lighted the watch-firo on its 
banks, and their fainting hosts drank of its stream. Even in the heats of summer it is 


not even partially dry, nor creeps lazily, like the Jordan, through its bed: when flowing 
through the great plain, where the hanks are covered only with wild grass, it has a pastoral 
character. The spectator is tempted to deck it in fancy with some sweet cottage, just by 
the waters, shaded by a few palms and scented shrubs, and a garden of the flowers of 
the East by its side : how dear a retreat, how indelible a resting-place ! the hallowed 
enhn of the scenery would surely enter into the soul, when the moonlight was on 
the ancient vi\ cr, and its every rock, ruin, and lonely hill seemed to have a voice, an 


appealing voice, not unto man, but unto the heavens, that once looked on them in love, 


and shall bid tiiom rejoice yet again. 

The ascent of Carmel, where it fronts the sea, is just heliind the town, and is steep 
and rugged ; the p.ath w'as still wet with the previous raius. No trees or flowers here 
soften the desolation of the summit : it is covered with rocks and brushwood, among 
which browse tho wild goats. The views seaward, and along the coast on each side, are 
bold and splendid : the height of Carmel is about two thousand feet ; and there is scarcely 
a moxmtain in Palestine more loft}' : most of its eminences, in character and loftiness, 
mav he termed lulls rather than mountains. , , . 
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The situation of the monastery is very fine ; the breezes both from land and sea 
bear health on their wings : and can the recluse forget that this very spot vras visited, 
so says tradition, by the wanderings of the prophet Elijah ? The recluse does forget it ; 
at least, the remembrance adds no unction to his prayers, no spell to his memory. 
There are no privations within the walls on this wild summit ; their inmates do not 
endure hardness:’’ the traveller was conducted to a suite of apaitnients, whose air of 
comfort, cleanliness, and even elegance, -was very rare in this part of the world ; and the 
Padre Julio soon entered, a venerable figure, in the long brown robe of his order. 
Eighty winters had silvered his heard, which shaded his bosom ; but his cheek had still 
the bright ruddy hue of health, and the fire of youth was in his piercing eye. 

The vaulted refectory at evening presented a cheei'lul scene, wdiere the guests and 
the brotherhood assembled to as excellent a supper as the former could desire : the wine, 
which was very good, went round generously; the friars were all, seemingly, goou- 
natured and obliging, and a few were sensible men. Compared to the monasteries of 
La Trappe, Sinai, and the Chain in Upper Egypt, this of Carmel vras the beau-kleal of 
conventual life : but for its hospitable gates, the wanderer might make ills bed among 
the rocks and caves, drenched with the de\vs and chilled by the sea winds, ihe diamber 
was prepared for the guest, clean linen, sweet smells — luxuries which those only can 
. appreciate, whose slumbers have been for a long time at the mercy of Oriental vermin; 
and they have no mercy. 

Ere the night closed in, it was delightful to walk forth for a short time : far beneath, 
at the foot of the cliff, the waves fell faintly upon the beach : above, the silence was 
alone broken by the shrill sweep of the wind through the brushwood, and the howl of 
the convent watelvdog: very soon, the scene was dimmed with vapours, the air grew 
chill, and the rain fell fast. 


EUINS OF SOLI, OR POMPEIOPOLIS— ASIA MI^NOR, 

That -all the world’s an inn,” is especially true in the East, whose caravanserais in 
*0^™ wOderness are the only ho.es that receive the traveller : he td.s h. coffee 
and his pipe with the prince, the merchant, and the peasant; but, as night draw, on, 
the door^must open for his exit; the divan, whether of silken cushions or the bare earth, 

ZZ tenanted by every people and tribe ^most of Ir^or lend thi 

patient, ana nere, g , nml drv area, he must breathe lus 

ful things, but on the dim and dir^y ^ dwell on his mind, 

last. TUa is tlie thought which the ^ obscure place 
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the burial of a dog.” While health lasts. Orientalism is still fresh and glorious ; its rain- 
bow hues do not grow dim, though famine, danger, and misery are nigh : but when the 
strength departs, and we cannot go on our %vay, but must remain in some monotonous 
hamlet or resting-place, then the spirits sink, the future comes upon us like an armed 
man,” How bitter is the contrast ! but a few hours, a few days since, all modes of living 
were alike, all modes of enduring : we passed the night in the damp cave, and kindled 
our fire with a wild joy : we slept under a tree, on the shingle, or in open boats, and 
sometimes, wearied to extremity, snatched a hurried slumber on horseback, in an unsafe 
and desert tract ; and now ! O death, this is thy victory — 0 grave, this is thy sting ! 
arrested in the heart of our loved career, the prey of fever, of pain, helpless as a child, 
farewell for ever all that we have#seen, and all that the soul pants, even in its anguish, 
yet to see ! not wife, not child weeping beside the bed, are beheld with more fond 
emotions than the mountains, the plains? the ruins, which he can see perhaps even from 
his tent, from his terraced roof where he seeks the faint breeze-— the sun is upon them, 
painting them in every lovely colour of gold and purple — the setting sun. More than 
one instance of a similar fate and feelings has occurred within the knowledge of the 
writer. 

On approaching these remains from the sea, part of the pier, a theatre, and an 
immense number of columns, apparently forming an arcade, as well as scattered 
fragments — present themselves to the view: Mount Taurus is beyond; in the fore- 
ground, sand and wild stunted shrubs. Capt. Beaufort gives a minute account of the 
ruins of Soli, or Pompeiopolis, which he calls magnificent: he rather overrates their 
character and their grandeur. They are distant eight or ten leagues from Tarsus : the 
French consul at that place said that it was almost impossible to get near them by land, the 
thickets were so impervious. Indeed, the whole of this naturally magnificent coast is in 
most admired disorder : once the seat of high civilization, it is now almost deserted ; its 
plains choked with underwood, or stagnant with pestilential morasses: to carry on 
researches in the interior, without a large cortege, means, and appliances, is almost 
impossible. In the foreground of the plate to the right, is part of the ancient pier, 
which is fifty feet in thickness, and seven in height; being united by a strong cement, 
and faced and covered with blocks of yellowish limestone. On the extreme left of the 
columns is the gateway, dim and solitary, outside of which there is a paved road to 
a short distance. Of the theatre the remains are inconsiderable, and the antiquary 
turns unsatisfied from them to the noble colonnade, the only impressive vestige of ancient 
splendour : the almost impenetrable thickets which surround it, tantalize the spectator 
for some time ; he is obliged to approach at the pace of the sloth ; his hands, feet, and 
face scratched and wounded in his progress. Since Capt. B.'s visit, the thickets and 
underwood have thrived ma-rvellously : the facility and comfort with which he walked 
about the place, was truly enviable. And when standing at the base of the columns^ it 
is mortifying to be aware that the rather distant view was finer than the close one : the 
architecture of the pillar being poor and capricious, the material coarse. About forty 
are standing of the two hundred columns of which the arcade consisted: the remainder 
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Btill he where they fell; partly overgrown with the thickets and rank foliage: their 
appeal a,nce in so lone a situation is desolate and mournful: there are no dwellers near 
them, either shepherds or peasants. 

A numerous people once lived here, whose tombs, sarcophagi, and fragments of 
dwellings are scattered ai-ound. Soli was at one time the chief city on the coast of 
Cilicia: it was founded by aEhodian colony: Strabo speaks of it as an important city. 
It had fallen into decay, chiefly through the ill treatment of Tigranes, when Pompey, 
having reduced Cilicia, rebuilt it, and named it Pompeiopolis : the public edifices were 
most probably erected by him. The two or three peasants, gathered beneath a rude 
open tent, supported by four poles, are in keeping with the surrounding desolation : they 
are the owners of the scanty flocks which they conduct here for the sake of the wild 
pasture, and erected their tent as a shelter from the sun. Between the shore and the 
mountains there is a considerable space of lo^w ground, on which numbers of homed 
cattle, horses, and some camels, were feeding : some miles in-laiid, there are two large 
villages. On the hill to the right of the columns is a ruined castle, with a round tower, 
and space sufficient within its walls to accommodate a small caravan. A few hours were 
passed amid the ruins, near which there was no pleasant places of the times of old ; no 
shadow from the heat, save thickets, where the beasts of prey could scarcely have made 
their lair: an unwholesome shore, whose neglected plains and rank morasses warned 
the traveller, of delicate health or failing strength, to depart. 


CAMP OF IBRAHIM PASHA, NEAR ADANA. 


The cavalry of Ibrahim were encamped on the shores of the river Sihoon: their 
white tents almost at the water’s edge, and military groups scattered up and down, 
smoking and conversing. , The scene was finely chai-acteristie : over the very ancient 
bridge of Justinian, the soldiers and camels were passing; the river flowing with a 
broad current beneath the arches, a glorious sight in a thirsty land ; beyond the shores, 
and the plain, is the grand range of Taurus, craggy, snow-crowned, hner than Lebanon, 
more striking than any thing except the Alps. We approached Adana through a 
loner burying ground, and over the long bridge; the dirty gloomy town was crowded 
with soldiers, and there was a great activity in the bazaars. Wlieii night drew on, we 
traversed the place in a pitiable condition for two hours in search of a lodging, and were 
in utter despair, when the apparition of a nankeen jacket was discerned: hastening after 
its owner, he turned out to be a young Italian doctor to one of the repments. He 
insisted on our going to his home, which was wretched enough, and reiinquisMng ms 
own couch to the stranger. Poor fellow ! be was one of those ardent but misguided 
youths who have, made vain attempts to revolutionize Italy, and who w-ere forced to y. 
He complained bitterly of the misery of his position among a horde of barbamns, and 
declared that he would cut his throat if he had to remain at Adana six months knger. 
Yet even.here, k his wretched lodging, books meuleating the most melancholy principles 
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were scattered about, which he had brought from Paris: he was a specimen of a large 
class of youths in France and IteJy, who would die with enthusiasm to-morrow, to effect 
they know not what 

Tliere-is a great deal ol cultivation round Adana; the vast plains would almost sup- 
port millions, if well culdvated : they 'were burning brushwood, to clear the surface ; the 
storks, which w'ere in great numbers, did not seem to like it. The situation of Adana is 
one of great importance ; it is the key of this portion of Asia Minor : a strong body of 
soldiers is kept here. In the present rage for emigration, what fertile and extensive 
territories would the emigrant find in this country, which it is to be hoped will soon be 
accessible to his industry ! a climate and a soil peculiarly blest by nature, almost forsaken 
and uncultivated. When shall harvests wave on the wide plains, around many 
a hamlet and village of enterprising and thriving people : the spire or grey tower rise 
above the groves, and the white sails of England come up the ancient streams a few 
weeks only after parting from their native port? 

In this sad lodging in the gloomy Adana, ours was only the fleeting misery of anight: 
it was impossible not to pity our host, whose ill-regulated and unsettled mind was 
perfectly unfitted for a situation sufficiently trying even to the happiest temper. With 
more self-command and firmness, he might have reconciled himself, for a time at least, 
to the duties and society every day forced upon him — a disciplined but motley soldiery ; 
officers of many nations, ignorant, often brutal and bigoted ; and he who only breathed 
freely in the atmosphere of revolutions, and thought and imagined freely in the region 
of scepticism and impiety — how could he ever rejoice under a despot, under often severe 
req^uirements, where he was, or believed himself to be, watched and sometimes suspected. 
It was a melancholy spectacle of mental energy and endurance, utterly shaken by diffi- 
culties and disagreeables, which a hopeful, confiding spirit would have overcome, or borne 
well : but to this poor surgeon the past was full of disappointment, the present of bitter- 
ness, the future of hopelessness: even in Adana he clung to the belief that his soul was 
not immortal. 


SYRA, 

A GREEK ISLAND. 

After leaving Rhodes, and wandering three days among the islands, near Patmos, 
Delos, &e., it came on to blow at dusk, and the night set in with a high wind and sea, 
when Syra came in sight: its bright lights, dispersed as it were in the sky, were delicious 
to our longing eyes; we neared them fast, and still they seemed not of this world,— from 
the foot to the crest of each peopled cliff they streamed; and when at length we entered 
the still water among the shipping in the harbour, the magic of the scene did not 
disappear. The white buildings looked like masses of snow on the mountain-side in 
the dimness of night; we only saw distinctly the windows, whose lights were like 
spectre-gleams over the silent town. Morning disclosed this immense hive of buildings, 
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glaring in the hce of the sun ; without trees or gardens, without comfort or cleanliness; 
nairow, very diity, and precipitous streets, houses climbing on each other — a splendid 
panorama to the eye, a hateful residence to the feelings. 

The house on the extreme right belonged to Mr. Wilkinson^ the English consul and 
merchant, of handsome and comfortable interior, a very palace to the traveller, after he 
has threaded his way through the squalid, white-washed, and confused homes of tlie 
Greeks. Here was once a hospitable reception, with the tastes., atid manners, and 
usages of his own land; and that land’s female beauty wras there also, worth all the Seiote 
and Samian faces, and all the maids of Athens’^ put together. Cireciaii, as as 
Turkish beauty, is a great illusion, a beau-ideal of the poet, who loves, a? he goes along, 
like Lamartine, to people every shore and every home with exquisite eyes, and voices, 
and forms. A greater number of fine and splendid women may be met witii every day 
in the walks of London, than in Damascus, » Greece, or Syria during a whole year. 
At the back of the consul’s house is the principal church of the town, with its lofty 
tower: the long building in the middle of the plate, near the sea, is the Greek sdmal 
conducted chiefly by native masters : the edifice on the summit of the hill, above all the 
others, is that of the primate, a mixture of convent and palace. The most wTetehed 
of the homes of Syra would have been comfort compared to the interior of the lazra-etto, 
which is a disgrace to Syra, and a disgrace to England in permitting it to exist even ■ 
a day longer. The walls rested on the naked rock : the floors were of rock, only a 
boarding was raised in one part, four feet above the floor, and on this the beds were laid : 
the rats ran in and out by dozens; the whole place swarmed with them; and every thing, 
provisions, clothes, sketches, were slung up to the roof for safety from their inroads. 
When It rained, (for Lord Byron’s praises of benignant clime,” &:e. do not apply to all tiie 
Archipelago,) it poured without mercy: the inmates were half drowmed; the rain funiK^d 
a large puddle just inside the door, and it was iieeessaiy to wade through it in onier 
to get out, or to make a bound over it. The company within was in keeping wdih the 
accommodations; certainly such a horde of dirty ruffians, -with an exception or two, 
before was seen : next door was a Russian officer and his wife, vulgar but well informed ; 
he made giievous complaints of the rain running in at the roof, and spoiling a splendid 
copy of Humboldt. 

The island of Syra is very barren: it only produces some wine, barley, dried figs, 
and vegetables : it is obliged, therefore, to receive provisions for its inhabitants imm the 
neighbouring isles and from Turkey. Living is here very dear: owing to the great 
influx of strangers, house and warehouse rent is dearer than in England : a good bouse 
does not let for less than 850 to 400 Spanish dollars a year. File present trade of lu 
is very considerable, and is rapidly increasing : the great convemeiice of its position, 
as a depot, is the chief cause of its rising commercial Importance. No less than a hundred 
vessels of vaiious nations are sometimes seen in its por!^ some laden with grain from 
Odessa and Alexandria, others with iron and other exports from England. 1 he Greek 
government receives, from the customs, the harbour, quarantine, and transit dues, about 
eighteen to twenty thousand Spanish dollars a month. The steam-packet from Iriesta 
## K 
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to Constantinople and other parts of the East touches at the island once a fortnight 
About one hundred and fifty thousand tons of shipping come annually to this port, from 
five tons and upwards. Syra owns about three hundred vessels under Greek colours, 
from ten tons and upwards, but very few above eighty tons. The governor of the 
island extends his jurisdiction over all the Cyclades; he was styled the monarch, but 
this title, sweet to Greek as well as Turkish ears, must now be mute under the authority 
of Otho. A tribunal of commerce is established at Syra. 

This isle cannot boast of any renown in ancient times. It was subject to the 
Venetians when they had the Morea, and passed with the latter to the 1 urkvS. Under 
the latter it was governed by a few leading or popular men, chosen amongst its 
inhabitants, who were Catholics of the church of Rome, and lived In the upper town 
on the conical hill : the population was then calculated at about five thousand, and on 
the Marina there were, only a few store-houses. Since the beginning of the Greek 
revolution, numbers of the Greek refugees from Turkey, and merchants and traders, 
especially from Scio and Ispaxa, came to Syra, and began building the lower town, 
which contains now a population of about eighteen thousand souls, independent of the 
population of the upper town. 


JAFFA. 

Not the faintest memorial at present exists of the ancient Joppa; its site being occupied 
by, the modern town of Jaffa, a place of commerce rather than of strength. The streets 
are steep ; the hill on which they stand rises abruptly from the sea, on which they look 
down, and are swept by its keen winds in winter, and tempered by its cool breezes 
during the hot season. The gloomy town is inclosed by a strong wall; great is the 
change from its depressing interior to the pleasant environs, shaded by the palm, the large 
fig-tree, and the cypress, beautified by the prickly pear with its yellow flowers, by the 
pomegranate, and the vine ; there is a freshness of verdure on every side, and you quit 
the sandy beach, on which the wild surge was beating, and, the prison-like streets, to 
walk in the way to Ramla, through lanes bordered by luxuriant hedges. The scriptural 
interest of Joppa is but feeble, and is confined to the remains of the house of Simon 
Peter the tanner — the dull and miserable fragment of some old dwelling of a few 
centuries back, at which many a pilgrim^s eye has gazed in tears, and many a. knee 
knelt fervently. The ruin at one time belonged to the English consul, Signor Damiani, 
who was anxious that no traveller should depart from his roof, destitute of the unction 
that a visit to it was sure to impart. This dignitary^s religion was something like 
his garb, of a mixed and confused character ; the English three-cocked hat giving an 
official dignity to his head, while his large person was. enveloped in the full Turkish dress. 
He was a worthy, hospitable, talking person,— had given shelter to Napoleon beneath his 
roof, and related paft of his conversation with the general, as he sat in the same salon 
in which his guests were usually seated : his father had been ruined , by the invasion 






